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THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


“ With this key 
Shakspeare unlock'd his heart.” 


Anout the year 1583, a licensed company of comedians was first 
formed in London by her Majesty the Queen. She was at that time in 
the fullest pride of her womanhood, and walked amid the gallant service 
of the Sidneys and the Raleighs. But the endowment of this company of 
poor players turned out, beyond all these, the most graceful feather in 
her cap. High fellows they were; poor as a queen’s servants may be, 
but proud as creators of kings and queens have a good right to be. 
Poverty had no vulgar terrors to them. The strolling player in “ Gil 
Blas,” who soaks his dry crusts in the fresh spring by the road-side, has 
been pointed to as a perfect picture of human felicity; yet theirs was 
far more perfect. ‘They had always a spell in their wits, if not in their 
purses, to conjure up a cup of good wine with, and that is better than 
water. They drank it, and threw,the lees away. 

Now among these gentlemen actors there happened to be several from 
Warwickshire. Richard Burbadge, their great tragedian,—Thomas 
Green, their best comic actor and writer,—Hart and Heminge,—were 
all Warwickshire men. It may be supposed what a stir their new repu- 
tation must have made in their native county. Think of “ no one bein 
counted a gentleman that knows not Dick Burbadge!’? What little 
emotions of ambition must not that have given birth to among the youths 
who heard of it! As for the women, no wonder it soon fell out that 
there was not “a countrywoman that could dance Sillenger’s Round, but 
could talk of Dick Burbadge and Tom Green.”’ But there were mightier 
results to follow. Green’s native place was Stratford-upon-Avon, and at 
Stratford-upon-Avon young Shakspeare lived :— 

“I prattled poesie in my nurse’s arms; 
And, born where late our Swan of Avon sung, 
In Avon's streams we both of us have laved.” * 

As time passed, it had found the pleasant and light-hearted Green in 
deeper waters, through which his slight sail of mirth and wit was yet 
bearing him merrily. It is delightful to think that, as he then remem- 
bered his young townsman, and invited him to join the troop in London, 
he may have anticipated, with a beautiful unselfishness, the greater 
glories that greater genius would achieve. Suddenly, about the year 
1586, William Shakspeare left his home at Stratford, his wife and his 
three infant children, and started for London alone—with what mighty, 
but indistinct, anticipations ! 

He joined the Blackfriars Theatre, and became an actor there. It is 
impossible to suppose that he had not now within his mind gleami 
foreshadows of the creations with which he afterwards enriched and 


* A prologue spoken by Green. 
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blessed the world. But their time was not yet come. His marvellous 
genius, which told him all things, told him to win his way quietly, mo- 
destly, unobtrusively. He offered to alter plays, to amend and rewrite 
scenes. One production was brought to him after another. Fancy the 
amazement of the poor original authors when their works came back 
with the touches of that divine hand! It soon fell out that plays altered 
by him had a swrer market than plays written by others. Then sprang 
up envy, even in his modest and gentle way. “ There is an upstart 
crow,” says an ill-natured writer, alluding evidently to Shakspeare, 
“ beautified with our feathers, that, with his tiger’s heart, wrapped in a 
player's hide, supposes he is able to bombast out a blank verse as the 
best of you; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in his own 
conceit, the only Shake-scene in the country.”’ 

This was in 1591. His fellow-actors were now prepared for him. 
In 1593 he threw off the restraint of labouring for others, and burst 
out upon the town in the full plenitude of his own power and genius. 
What he was at the end he was at the beginning. His youth knew no 
imperfection; his more advanced years knew no decay. When the 
bowl indeed was broken, it was broken at the fountain! Never did 
such a career open upon any of the sons of men as now opened upon 
young Shakspeare. He did, indeed, shake every scene in the country ; 
and the naked room of every theatre, with the rough blankets that hung 
therein for curtains, became, under his divine influence, “a field for 
monarchs”—and for creatures, greater than monarchs, whose majesties 
were destined to outlive all chances of the world, and whose glories 
could never grow dim. Every passion he subdued to his use ;—all the 
vices and all the virtues stood plain before him ;—the world of Nature 
laid all her treasures at his feet ;—the world of spirits revealed her most 
fantastic beauties and her deepest mysteries ;—the oaks of Ardenne for 
him put on their green ;—and at his bidding the circling spirits hovered 
round the ship in a tempest far at sea! But what seemed stranger than 
all, was the absence of all trace of ‘ authorship’ from these glorious 
writings, All the men of genius then had their separate characteristics. 
Shakspeare alone was universal. The various works of his contempo- 
raries had always a certain personal stamp of style, and sometimes, 
through the shadow of imaginary forms, they painted but the secret 
workings of their own hearts. He alone stood above all reach of per- 
sonal recognition. Like a God, and not “ a man of our infirmity,” he 
called forth a worwp into separate existence, and set it spinning through 
the clear heaven of intellect, as one entire and perfect sphere of humanity. 
When its glorious creatures came successively in sight, men’s thoughts 
were not of Shakspeare. 

“ Oh wonder ! 

How many goodly creatures are there here ! 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in't !” 
And the modest creator sat mean while, it might be, at the Mermaid, 
or fretted his hour upon the stage at Blackfriars, a gentle and an un- 
assuming man! I have the strongest assurance that we must take the very 
glory of Shakspeare’s genius, its wonderful universality, as the secret of 
his own want of entire appreciation among his great contemporaries. 
For surely, beautiful as some of the tributes are that they have paid to 
him, they cannot have been paid as to the author of the works on which 
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two ceuturies have set their seal as the rarest that ever came from man. 
Personal affection, as it seems to me, predominates in these tributes, 
rather than that higher feeling of reverent and loving homage which 
should have been his, and his alone. Else why, in addition to these, 
have we no personal records of the life of Shakspeare? No one cared 
to write about him even the scantiest records of his life, till the affec- 
tionate zeal of Betterton took him to Stratford, in the succeeding age, 
to make inquiries for the poet Rowe, who thereupon built up a biography, 
which Mr. Malone has laboriously thrown down,—writing a large book 
about Shakspeare to prove that nothing can be written, and adducing whole 
troops and squadrons of facts to prove that no fact can be stated with cer- 
tainty, except those momentous two which are furnished by the register of 
Stratford and authenticated by Nature herself,—that he was born and died. 
Nor, in saying this, do I mean to impute any reproach to the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare. Generosity is natural to the generosity and 
strength of genius; and I believe them to have been incapable of any 
mean or sordid jealousy. They are themselves a diyine portion of the 
“sons of memory—the great heirs of fame,’’ and have themselves 
bequeathed to us a legacy of beautiful and immorta) thoughts. They are 
of the same brood with Shakspeare, though he stands among them more 
proodiy eminent. My meaning simply is, that the genius which gave 
virth successively to Hamlet, to Ialstaff, and to Lear, was too universal 
for personal reference. Men thought of Nature, not of one of Nature’s 
children, All sense of admiration and wonder of the higher sort went to 
the great spirit of humanity of which these writings seemed the pure ema- 
nation ; and the only tribute which found its way to Shakspeare was one 
of personal affection. His success, however, as a mere worldly matter, 
gave him of course a higher place in society ; and he no longer visits the 
Mermaid or the Mitre as a poor player merely, but with the acceptance 
and esteem of a successful writer. Itis characteristic to mark what Ben 
Jonson says : “ I loved the man”? is his first fervent expression, “ I do 
honour to his memory on this side idolatry as much as any,”’ is a nobler 
tribute, educed however by a counter reproach, He turns again too, it 
will be noticed, instantly after, to the more persona) attributes of Shak- 
speare. “* He was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature, had an 
excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, wherein he flowed 
with that facility that sometimes it was necessary he should be stopped.” 
The last touch is exquisite, It lets us into many ascene that must have 
occurred at the tayerns then, and may now again be passing in the 
taverns of Elysium, The wit of Shakspeare must he~* proved too good 
a match for the learning of Ben! “ It was necessary b« « 3d be stopped.” 
We have no doubt of it. 

** Many,” says Fuller, “ were the wit combats betwixt him (Shak- 
speare) and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like » Spanish great 
galleon and an English man of war. Master Jonson (like the former) 
was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow in his parents 
Shakspeare, with an English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
sailing, would turn with all the tides, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.” This is a yery lively pic- 
ture, and makes us long for an earlier Boswell to that earlier and 
greater Jonson. As it is, however, we have some notion of the ne 
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the divinity of his genius. No one “stands still with awful eye.” It 
is hail fellow, well met—in the theatre alone men bowed before the 
agonies of Othello’s passion, the sublime terrors of Macbeth’s imagina- 
tion—there alone they dreamt with the philosophic Hamlet over the 
riddle of life, to find in death the sole solution of its mystery!—Is he 
who now enters the Mermaid with that light and buoyant step the 
author of these wonderful creations? Is that the demi-god of genius, 
the master of spirits and of men? See how he enters, unconscious of 
any superiority, and open and unassuming asa child. It is only as the 
wine stirs, and the potent Jonson gets rather dictatorial, that those quiet 
flashes of wit glance forth against him. We may suppose, in addition, 
the quiet under-current of satire, half pleasant, half scornful, which 
must have run through the mind of Shakspeare as he saw the younger 
poets turn to Jonson, as the great arbiter of their fate ; waiting for his 
nod, as the sign of doom; and leaping for very joy in their hearts, as, 
out of that oracular chair of his—the town chair of poetry, wisdom, 
and scholarship—he pronounced them, with affectionate conceit, his 
“sons,” and proceeded to “ seal them of the tribe of Ben.” But 
this ran, we dare be sworn, an under-current merely. It never 
ventured itself to the surface in the shape of severity or scorn. The 
more learned assumptions of Jonson were those, we are to suppose 
he twitted him about, making all merry meanwhile, and adding to the 
sociality by his jests. It is by no means to be concluded from this that 
Shakspeare disrelished learning, or did not himself admit it in a gallant 
and airy spirit, and as a social grace. It was only the Jonsonian shape 
of it he thought a fair subject for quizzing. Hear him speaking for 
himself at the Mitre in a happy vein of festive wit,— 
“ Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which was the Mitre’s once, and now is mine; 

Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted, 

Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted.” 
And the worthy Richard Jackson, whose manuscript hands this down 
to us, inserts a dramatic direction in the second line at the end of the 
fourth word,—thus, “‘ [drinks].” And so the life of Shakspeare passed, 
—according to the chance records of the time. He wrote the mightiest 
works that have been given to man, and sought no personal association 
with them. He received none. As each of these works appeared, they 
merged, as it were, into the general and universal spirit to which they 
indeed of right belonged—the spirit of humanity. They became a por- 
tion of the great heart of the world. He meanwhile, from whom they 
first proceeded, continued to walk through life’s common way ; laying on 
his heart the lowliest duties; assisting his fellow-actors to pass life 
merrily as they might ; and,—secure of the everlasting existence of those 
shapes of beauty he had sent into the world to be to it “ joys for ever,” — 
for himself, in the estimation of posterity, he betrayed no care. Mr. 
Lamb has said there is a magnauimity even in authorship. Is it not 
here? if the term of authorship can indeed be applied to Shakspeare. 
Posterity has certainly, in his case, taken care that nothing was lost by 
such noble modesty. Shakspeare is now only less than worshipped ;— 
it is esteemed an honour to speak the tongue he spake ;—and fom the 


period of his death till now men have listened with untired ears to the 
music of his name, and haye done little in their untired hearts but vary 
the music of his thoughts, His thoughts do we say? Which are his 
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thoughts? Those of Hamlet? most like they may be! for, of all the 
characters in those immortal plays, Hamlet’s intellect comes nearest to 
our notion of that which must have given them birth; and it seems 
rather meant to express the workings of an individual nature, the varia- 
tions of an individual mind, a picture of moral unity, than to shadow 
forth the interest of general life, of passionate events or passion. 
But yet what assurance can we have that the thoughts of Hamlet are 
his thoughts—that those of Sir John Falstaff are not rather his—or 
that Lear may not yet more sternly feature forth the gigantic propor- 
tions of his isamortal mind, and the little vexations of his mortal temper? 
Alas! say the commentators, we have none—no assurance can ever be 
had now for the inquiring mind of posterity. Alas! said Mr. George 
Chalmers, what a pity that we are not let into any of the secrets of 
Shakspeare’s domesticity, his friendship, his amusements, his private 
character! Alas! echoes Mr. Steevens, it is indeed a pity; we know 
nothing of him but that he was born in Stratford, married, and had chil- 
dren, came to London and wrote plays, went back to Stratford, made his 
will, and died. Are you sure you know all that? shrewdly asks Mr. Ma- 
lone, setting to work to sap the foundations of even the few facts we have. 
Oh, these commentators, how heavy they do lie upon Shakspeare! The 
earth, it is to be hoped, lies much lighter upon them, 

Dear reader, believe not the commentators. I have suffered this illu- 
sion of questioning to be carried on too long in this brief paper. An 
emphatic answer could have been given earlier. Shakspeare himself 
has written of himself; Shakspeare himself has told of his loves and his 
friendships, and of those inner thoughts that alone stamp the character ; 
Shakspeare himself has described the wayward moods of his mortal 
mind, and the wayward turns of his mortal fate ; Shakspeare himself 
has unconsciously left for the world’s gaze a picture, to contrast strangely, 
but in deep truth, with his glories of the theatre, and with his gaiety of 
the Mermaid and the Mitre; Shakspeare himself, from the sublime soli- 
tude into which the very might of his genius must ever and anon have 
plunged him, has sent forth audible sighs which are breathing still, and 
may still be heard amidst the throbbings of his mighty heart! Shak- 
speare, in one word, has written down his confessions, AND THESE CON- 
FESSIONS STILL REMAIN, . 

It was, I find, about the year 1598 that an allusion first appeared in some 
writings of Shakspeare, undesigned for publication. In that year a book 
named *‘ The Wit’s Treasury ” was published, written by one Meres, who 
indulged himself in an allusion to the poet after the following strain :— 
“ As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so the 
sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shak- 
speare.” Witness, Mr. Meres procecded, startling great!y all who had not 
heard of them, witness “ his page sonnets among his private friends.” 

_ Now in those days there lived a certain bookseller of doubtful authen- 
ticity, a sort of Edmund Curll, in truth, whose mene ear 
prong beyond the honour of the business greatly shocked sober 

intots and judicious Tonsons of the time. But i selects its 


instruments, and Mr. Jaggard has found favour with posterity. As 
soon as he saw this “ note of Meres,” he set to work to sap. Peet 
col- 
the 


sonnets, and scrape them her for a volume. He succeeded in 
lecting several, and published them accordingly, in defiance of 
author and of all remonstrance, the following year. I fear he would 
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wn have been incited to this but for some little matters of personal 


scandal that were in them, and for that the person whom they affected 
mainly was now becoming of some substance in the world, having just 
appeared as in part proprietor, as well as actor, of the Globe theatre. This 
I gather from a curious document produced lately by the ingenious and 
learned Mr. Collier, in which the name of Shakspeare stands fifth in a list 
of the owners and actors of the Globe. It was not till 1609 that another 
publication of these sonnets took place, when a certain W. H., as I 
take it, performed the office of collector to those that had been written 
between that year and 1599, and carried the whole to Thomas Thorpe, 
who, in gratitude, dedicated the volume to his nameless benefactor. 

These sonnets, then, are the peRsoNAL conressions of Shakspeare. 
They record his loves, his friendships, and his character, as I have already 
described them. They express (as it has been fincly said the sonnet is 
fitted to express) “ some fee grief due to the poet’s breast ;” they are 
sighs uttered from the fulness of his heart, which breathe forth its se- 
eretest emotions ; they record the sweetest pieces of self-denial, and of 
jealous self-watchfulness ; they tell us a variety of personal anecdotes of 
ull sorts ; they are, in short, transcripts of the writer’s own mind in all 
its changes from joy to sorrow, and in the lofticst aspect of its intellect 
as in the lowliest of its daily fortunes. Into what wonderful secrets do 
they not admit us, what strange incidents do they not disclose! Think 
of the very inmost feelings of such a heart—of the depths of such a pe- 
culiar and solitary spirit, solitary in the very vastness of its sympathies! 
If the reader may find it worth his while to follow me, I venture to 
think that I am able to derive from these sonnets such a series of per- 
sonal experiences, and such personal lessons of exquisite truth and wis- 
dom, as it has rarely been permitted to man to breathe to himself, or to 
leave unconsciously on record to succeeding men. And how recorded! 
With what disinterested sentiment, what profound thought, what tefine- 
ment, what loye of nature! What glory does he not add to his 
thoughts of love, with what exquisite beauty does he not redeem his 
sorrows! They tell of obstacles, of severe struggles, of poverty, of con- 
tumely, of neglect—yet they are not dark with tears. For see, beyond, 
éven out of these splendid colours, these noble words, these lovely thoughts, 
the rainbow of hope springs up. At least the reader shal/ see it—if 
he will take me for his guide. I believe T have discovered many of the most 
hidden allusions in these poems, though there are many that must still 
remain impenetrable. For surely, in such a soul as that of Shakspeare, 
there nust ever be unsounded abysses, which it would be but question- 
able philosophy to undertake very readily to fathom. 

It shall be the object of a second paper to throw into succinct arrange- 
ment a most remarkable piece of autobiography (the most remarkable, 
perhaps, ever placed on distinct record), derived from these sonnets. 
Meanwhile, the space which remains shall be occupied with some remarks 
on a few of those thoughts and allusions that are in them, which I 
find explained even by the little that is known to us of the actual circum- 
stances of Shakspeare’s life. The most unbelieving of my readers may 
perhaps be content to exercise their reason, if not their faith, in arguing 


thus from the known to the unknown. It is proper perhaps to throw out 
this as a sop for Pagans, though it is not by any means for such as them 
that these pages are written. 


The mention of these perscns, however, reminds me to quote a passage of 
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authority on the subject, from a very eminent writer, which may probably 
induce many most reasonable readers to follow me with a more implicit 
and confiding faith through the task I have undertaken. The quotation 
is due also in justice tothe writer. The passage, I should remark, how- 
ever, has only come under my notice since I began this article. Augus+ 
tus William Schlegel, in his masterly criticisms on Shakspeare, remarks 
on the extraordinary deficiency of critical acumen in the commentators, 
that none of them, as far as he knows, have ever thought of availing 
themselves of his sonnets for tracing the history of his life. ‘ These 
sonnets,” proceeds that great critic, “ paint most unequivocally the actual 
situation and sentiments of the poet, and they enable us to become ac- 
quainted with the passions of the man.” I had not seen this passage 
when I began to write, but I am most proud to follow in the steps of so 
great an authority ; one which will have the effect, too, I trust, of bringing 
along with me al the more scrupulous order of believers. The remark, 
however, strongly forces itself upon me, that the conduct of the com- 
mentators, in this matter, is less surprising than that Schlegel, having 
thus expressed himself, should stop here. It is easier to Teaien the 
commentators than to forgive him. ‘The excuse of ignorance is at least 
something, and the commentators have it on their side in its most 
emphatic form. When Mr. Steevens says that the strongest Act of Par- 
liament, framed on purpose, would never compel people to read these 
sonnets, we cannot help thinking Mr. Steevens an idiot on that point, 
and treating him accordingly. When Schlegel employs the language 
we have just quoted, and fails to follow it up with a realization of its 
own suggestion, we must even complain of Schlegel. He has left the 
task to very humble hands. What would we give to have seen it in his 
own!—that is now impossible. Above all, what would we not give, 
what sacrifices would we not make, to see it in the yet more se, 358 
hands of a countryman of our own—the deepest, the most apprehensive 
of critics—the noblest of humanists,—the purest, most modest, and most 
delightful of all prose writers—respected, admired, and loved Charles 
Lamb! May that be possible still!* 

As I write this, I have taken down a volume of Mr. Lamb’s works, 
and opened on the following passage. It is the only one, I believe, 
in which he has alluded to the sonnets of Shakspeare; but it shows 
in how fine a spirit he would have treated the subject. I quote it for 
that reason, and because it has reference to one of the subjects I had 
intended to remark upon in concluding this paper. It occurs in the 
masterly essay on the tragedies of Shakspeare, considered with reference 
to their fitness for stage representation. (Works, vol. ii. p. 1.) Mr. 
Lamb is commenting indignantly on the circumstance of Garrick’s hav- 
ing been called a kindred mind with Shakspeare’s. “ Did not Garrick 
shine, and was he not ambitious of shining, in every drawling tragedy 
that his wretched day produced—the productions of the Hills and the 
Murphys and the Browns—and shall he have that honour to dwell in 
our minds for ever as an inséparable concomitant with Shakspeare? A 
kindred mind! O who can -read that affecting sonnet of S are 
which alludes to his profession as a player— 

“ Oh, for my sake, do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, : 

* This hope is vain. As I correct these sheets | hear from ope of his most ho- 
noured friends that that fine writer is no more. 
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That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand—" 
Or that other confession— 
“ Alas! ‘tis true, I have - here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view : 
Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear—” 


Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness in our 
sweet Shakspeare, and dream of any congeniality between him, and one 
that, by every tradition of him, appears to have been as mere a player 
as ever existed ?”’ These are, indeed, affecting passages which Mr. Lamb 
has quoted, and, with something of this sort, inexpressibly interesting 
and touching, the majority of the sonnets are burthened. What a thing 
it is to see a mighty and immortal poet, thus lighting to his individual 
existence on the common earth, and jostled by the mortal crowd! 
How touching, in all respects, are the circumstances! ‘These two sonnets, 
I find, were published in Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and 
must, therefore, have been written early ; perhaps before he had thrown 
off any of his greater works, and while the dogs of necessity were still 
goading him on to common labours, already faded and panting in spirit 
from their worldly chace. But yet observe; he performs his duties— 
he plays at the theatre as usual—he does not shrink from that; he 
goes afterwards, perhaps, to the Mermaid or the Mitre, and keeps up the 
semblance of gaiety there—but the rack only stands still! In the solitude 
of his spirit, his spirit falls back upon itself, and its own mighty com- 
munings. I can fancy the horror with which the thought first crossed 
him, that as a mere task-worker he might cease to think his own 
thoughts—become subdued to the thoughts of others from daily working 
in them, and daily speaking them-—and be at last unable to give forth 
those wonderful creations with the throes of which his breast must 
have been heaving then! There were moments when Raphael fancied 
himself no painter; there may have been moments when Shakspeare 
feared he could not write “ Hamlet” or “ Othello.” The touching 
allusion, in the second sonnet, to his “ goring” his own thoughts, and 
selling cheap “ what is most dear,” with the exquisite line which follows 
(omitted in Mr. Lamb's quotation), 
“ Made old offences of affections new,” 


scem to me to intimate that, whatever may have been his success as 
an actor with the audience, in impressing on them the meaning of the 
scene, he most assuredly went for his acting to the only sure source—his 
own heart. Well might he say, he sold cheap what is most dear, since 
he “ coined his heart for drachmas.”” His own thoughts he gored, that 
he might express the thoughts of others—his own affections, newly reaped, 
he turned into a harvest of profit for others, tampering with them, and 
changing them—and for what? How many shillings a week had 
Shakspeare for his acting ? 

But a more interesting question is, What sort of acting wasit? I 
have a shrewd suspicion, from the evidences of these sonnets, and from 
other sources I will name, that it must have been fine—as far in ad- 
vance, indeed, of his contemporaries and of his audience, as his writing 
was, At least, if this may not be conceded, Lingo’s amusing plea will, 
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perhaps, be allowed: “ A scholar! I am a master of scholars !’? Shak- 
speare was unquestionably, if not an actor, a master of actors. Witness 
his noble advice to the players in ‘‘ Hamlet ;”’ that admirable dialogue 
on acting and “ playing the big tragedian,” between Richard and 
Buckingham ; and a thousand other evidences throughout his plays. But 
this is notall. The author of the “ Roscius Anglicanus” distinctly states, 
on excellent authority, that Shakspeare himself specially taught Taylor 
to play Hamlet, and. Lowin to play Henry the Eighth: he himself was 
content with the Ghost. Rowe says it was his top performance: and a 
noble performance I imagine it to have been. What a sense of the 
poetry, what an awful and most imaginative impressiveness must have 
been there! I would venture much that, as Taylor in Hamlet described 
the ‘ piteous action”? of Shakspeare in the Ghost, the audience must 
have felt, as it were humanly in their hearts, even that awful visitation. 
Another of his parts, too, known to have been acted by him, was that of 
Adam in “ As you like it.” How characteristic of the heart of the man 
(as the other had been of his imagination) to select this piece of beauti- 
ful and pathetic devotion! How sure a proof that he was equal to its 
noblest expressions ! Aubrey distinctly states indeed, that he “ did act 
exceedingly well.” I am very sure of it: but we have seen in what way 
his jealous self-watchfulness fancied acting might hurt his mind, and 
there may have been other reasons to disgust him with the profession. 
Honest John Davies, of Hereford, wrote to him jocosely,— 
“‘ Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 

Hadst thou not played some kingly parts in sport, 

Thou hadst been a companion for a king, 

And been a king among the meaner sort !” 
but there was truth in this jest ; and it is impossible ¢o think that it can 
have other than revolted his fine nature to exhibit himself “ a motley 
to the view” of the fops who, in those days, had the privilege of sitting 
on the stage ; to be hustled perhaps, and impertinently addressed by a 
noble pimp of a fellow with his ‘ tobacco-pipe in his mouth,” in “a 
jerkin cudgelled with gold lace,” with “ a hat scarce pipkin high,” and 
“a poniard on his thigh,”—as they are rego described for us, 
sitting on the stage laughing, it might be, in the face of Macbeth or 
Lear. Add to all this the suggestion I began with—that his acting was 
probably in advance of his time. And what is an actor without applause ? 
The war-horse without the trumpet. An actor must feel his living 
triumph, for but a slight one can survive him. At all events, Shak- 
speare seized the first opportunity of quitting the stage. In 1603 he 
played Sejanus in Ben Jonson’s play ; and this is the last date at which 
I find his name. When Volpone was acted, in 1605, his name does not 
appear. The truth is, that, in 1603, he appears, from the license dated 
in that year, to have accomplished the purchase of a larger share in the 
Globe theatre, and the first use he made of his new power was to take 
his own name from the list of actors! 

I had intended to close this paper with some striking proofs of Shak- 
speare’s strong sense of the immortality of his writings, but of the un- 
certainty of his own name surviving along with them,—a feeling I have 
already strongly insisted on as entertained, in some degree, by his con- 
temporaries, and in these confessions of his thus strangely corroborated 
by himself. But I find that for the present I must conclude. My task 
has been no unpleasant one, and I trust I have found in the kindness of 
the reader some encouragement to proceed with it. 
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THE CLUBS OF LONDON, 


In some remarks which we made a month or two since upon the 
changes which have taken place in the manners and habits of the metro- 
politan population, we took occasion cursorily to notice the establish- 
ment of Clubs in London. The subject appears to us worthy of a few 
more words in the way, first, of classification; secondly, in the way 
of description; and thirdly, by way of deduction as to the effects pro- 
duced, by the springing up and success of the club-system. 

A hundred, or a hundred-and-twenty years ago, the word club implied 
a select body of persons who met regularly every evening, or every weck, 
to talk, and drink, and smoke; and the master of a family went as 
regularly to his club on that evening, as he went to church on the Sun- 
day. In the dinner-room at Dolly's Chop-house may be seen, at this 
moment, the archives of a club, nearly a century old, which met in this 
methodical manner; the entries of fines for non-attendance, the amount 
of nightly expenditure, may there be seen. One peculiarity of that club 
seems to have been, that upon the principle we suppose that “ two of a 
trade can never agree,” each separate trade and occupation was repre- 
sented by one individual. One “ painter,’’ one ‘* haberdasher of hats,’ 
one “ cordwainer,” &c., and the rector of the parish appears to have 
been perpetual president. 

Upon a similar principle have been established those clubs, known 
as ** Benefit Societies,” which we believe have been found extremely 
advantageous to the working-classes, and which exist, generally, in all 
large towns throughout the empire. But, with the exception of these, 
the idea, till within the last half century, conveyed by the word ‘ Club,” 
was a convivial meeting and a regular fixed party, the members of which 
were liable to fines for non-attendance™. 

The three Clubs of London which first appeared in the character 
which so many more have more recently assumed, were Wuitr’s, 
Brooxes’s, and Boopte’s. Wuirte's is as old, under that name, as 








* In the City, we believe several regular dining-clubs still exist under odd, 
uaint names; and, at the west-end of the town, the Beef-steak Club continues to 
flourish under the auspices of a Royal Duke. The meetings of this society are dis- 
tinguished by various forms and ceremonies, the adoption of singular costumes and 
strange en Per oe which savour of the olden time, and of its theatrical origin. 
The steak Club originated in the year 1736, with Lambert, the scene- 
painter of Covent Garden, under the management of Rich, who, while working, 
was in the habit of broiling his beef-steak in his painting-room ; thither his talents 
and agreeable qualities attracted the wits of the day, who occasionally partook of his 
dinner, until, at last, a club was formed to meet every Saturday, and dine in the 
Playhouse. Until the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre, in 1807, this con- 
tinned to be the custom. The club, subsequently, met at the Lyceum Theatre, and 
continued so to do until shat theatre was also destroyed by fire. This society, 
whose fare is strictly confined to beef-steaks, and whose beverage is port wine or 
punch, is the last e of the school of conviviality, in which our forefathers, so 
— wiser, wittier, better, and more moderate than we, were wont to take 
t. 
re is, we believe, a sort of rival “ Beef-steak” Club, which meets at Drury 
cold origina but it is a mere modern invention, and of a different class from the 
n ag 
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the days of Hogarth, when it was known as “ White’s Chocolate- 
house.” Brooxes’s was built in the year 1777, for the reception of 
an avowedly political Club, under the auspices of Mr. Fox ; about which 
period, Wnitr’s became the head-quarters of the Tory party, and so 
remained for many years. Circumstances, to which we shall presently 
allude, have more recently conspired to deprive it of its idliseal shasaae 
ter, and it is now distinguished rather as the best club in London—for 
one hour in the day—than for any exclusive system of politics. 

Booptr’s, the third of the ancien régime, was always considered the 
juste milieu—neither Tory, like Wutre’s, nor Whig, like Brooxes’s, 
and composed, for the most part, of country gentlemen. It maintains, 
to the present moment, its well-founded character ; and taken, either as 
including in its list of members men of the highest rank, respectability, 
and ability, or as comprising within its establishment every comfort and 
convenience which could be enjoyed in the best private houses, it may, 
in point of fact, although not of date, be reckoned the first club extant. 

In addition to these may be mentioned a club which, in other days, 
held its head high, and flourished greatly, but which has sunk into com- 
parative desuetude—The Cocoa Trer. It was a favourite resort of 
his late Majesty, when Prince of Wales; and the circular room at the 
back of the house was expressly built for his Royal Highness’s use. 

At the beginning of the century, The Union Club was established 
upon an extremely splendid scale; and, in the first instance, occupied 
the present Ordnance Office in Pall-Mall. It then removed to the house 
in St. James’s-square, now the Bishop of Winchester’s, and there it 
eventually died. 

The next club which was formed is one which still exists under the 
title of The Atsion ; situated in St. James’s-street, next door but one 
to “ Granam’s,” whichis a most unpretending club itself, as far as ap- 
pearances are concerned ; but, with respect to card-playing, it 


“ Has that within which passeth show.” 


Some time after the establishment of the Albion, several members 
seceded from it, and established “ Artnur’s,” or rather revived the old 
club of that name. They have since rebuilt their house, with great taste 
and liberality, and the arrangements seem to give great satisfaction to the 
members. 

In the meanwhile let us not forget the ALFrep, which, from being up 
at the corner of Grafton-street, in Albemarle-street, and out of the line 
of fire, had nearly slipped our memory. We well remember, however, 
when to be a member of the Alfred was thought a very desirable thing, 
and when the canvass for a candidate was most actively carried on. The 
Alfred lost caste some years since by the following circumstance, which, 
aaa generally known, cannot be passed over in the history of 
clubbery. 

At the Alfred there is every day—or was—a house-dinner for twelve, 
open to every member who puts his name down before a certain hour. 
One day, the card being full, the party sat down to the social meal; but 
although the card was full, the table was not—that is to say, one of the 
twelve who had written down their names did not come ; therefore, eleven 
members of this learned, oO political, clerical, legal, and 
aristocratic body only were assembled. 
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Just at this crisis, a good-looking gentleman, wearing a brown great- 
coat, and carrying an umbrella, came into the coffee-room, and ordered 
some dinner as quickly as possible. Seeing his haste and anxiety, the 
waiter suggested that the house-dinner had just been put down, and that 
there was one vacant place at the table. The strange gentleman caught 
at the idea, and proceeded forthwith to occupy Banquo’s chair in this 
select society. 

The strange gentleman ate and drank—he talked—eloquently, play- 
fully, wisely—politics, art, science, all seemed equally his forte ; and 
when he departed, which he did as soon as possible, everybody—the 
whole eleven of his companions—were vexed and mortified. 

“ A monstrously agreeable man, that,”’ said one. 

** He knows a great deal,” said another. 

** T should think he must be in the law,” said a third. 

** 1,” said a fourth, “ think, from what he said, that he must be in 
Parliament.” 

“ No,” said a fifth, “ I think he is a physician.” 


“ 7,” said a sixth, “* thought at first it was Lawrence. I should say 
he is an artist.”’ 


“No,” said a seventh, “ a lawyer against the field.” 

** Let us ask who he is,” said an eighth, determined to risk no further 
conjectures. 

The ninth man rang the bell. The waiter appeared. “ Pray,” said 


the tenth, “ waiter—do you know what that gentleman’s name is, who 
dined with us?” 


“ Sir?” said the waiter. 

“* Yes; exclaimed the eleventh, “ what is he?” 

“ That gentleman, Sir,” said the waiter, eyeing his masters with a 
mingled look of incredulity, astonishment, and contempt, “ That !— 
why, Sir—the gentleman who dined here ?” 

“ Yes,” they all exclaimed. 

“ Mr. Canning, Sir,” said the waiter, retiring and leaving the eleven 
members of the illustrious cabildo in a state of perfect amazement ;— 
Eleven gentlemen of such a society not to know Mr. Canning, was a 
most serious blow at its prosperity, and the real fact is, that it has never 
entirely recovered from its severity. 

The increase of clubs, however, has been most rapid and most general 
since the peace, and we now have the following in existence, which, in 
a to avoid any appearance of partiality, we have arranged alphabe- 
tically, 

Albion, Carlton, Guards’, Union, 

Alfred, Clarence, Oriental, United Service. 


Arthur’s, | Cocoa-Tree, Oxford and Cambridge, Do. Junior. 
Atheneum, Crockford’s, Portland, 


University, 
Boodle’s, Garrick, Royal Naval, West Indian, 
Brookes’s, Graham’s, Travellers’, White's, 
Windham. 


Here are two round dozen of them—some of them with fifteen 
hundred members each; some with twelve hundred, and scarcely any 
under five hundred. Who then can wonder at the total desertion of 
coffee-houses and taverns, or, in fact, the disappearance from the streets 
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of such places? Wherever a coffee-house or tavern yet exists, it is 
because the house itself has become a hotel; for until sleeping-clubs 
are established, hotels and lodgings must still be in request. 

Of White’s and Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, the Alfred, the Albion, 
and Arthur's, we have already spoken. Next on the list is the 
Atuen&uM, a Club more completely mixed than any other in London. 
It has no political character; it reckons amongst its members Peers 
and statesmen of every degree, and several of the Bishops; it is the daily 
resort of men of science, literary men, the most eminent artists, and 
members of the learned professions. It has many advantages and very 
few faults; amongst the latter the principal one is, its being lighted 
internally with gas, which, in the dinner-room, produces, in combination 
with the breathings of seventy or eighty gastronomes, and the vapours 
arising from the dinners they are eating, an atmosphere wherein no ani- 
mal ungifted with copper lungs can long exist. To remedy this evil, it 
becomes necessary sometimes even in December, to open, to its fullest 
extent, one of the large windows which give to the garden, and admit a 
rush of night-air into the apartment, which sends home some of the 
senior constant attendants with rheumatism in all its varieties, 


The Carton, which has its head-quarters on Carlton-garden Terrace 
until its splendid new house in Pall Mall is completed, is exclusively 
political, and oer | exclusive, and a more noble array of names 
does not grace any similar establishment in the metropolis. It is the 
very antipodes of Brooxes’s, and if a man could belong to both, it 
would be no bad diversion to hear at the one, how badly things are 
going, how certain the Conservatives are to be beaten, and how short a 
time they will hold office; and, in a quarter of an hour after, to be 
informed at the other, that the Destructives have not a leg to stand on; 
that the re-action in the country is unquestionable, and that the general 
election will give the Conservatives a positive majority of the new 
House of Commons. 


The Crarence Club was the Literary Union, but some disagree- 
able circumstances having occurred, which rendered it necessary, in the 
opinion of the majority of the members, to Jessen their number, it was 
thought better to dissolve the society than mark the objectionable indi- 
viduals by expulsion. It was accordingly dissolved, and a new club 
formed under its present title, which, on account of the object effected 
by the new arrangement, has, by a certain gallant naval Officer, been 
changed into the Clearance Club. 

This society chiefly consists of literary men and patrons of literature ; 
it is, however, yet young. It was founded by Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
who, however, has ceased to belong to it. 


The Garrick Club is as nearly theatrically exclusive and exclusively 
theatrical as the Carlton is politically. There, an entirely new interest is 
excited, and instead of the probability of war between Russia and France, 
or the difficulties of the Irish Church question, the agitated state of the 
West Indies, or the possible results of the first session of the new House 
of Commons, one hears of the extraordinary conduct of Mr. Lampand- 
trap in going off on the O. P. side in Shylock, instead of the P. S., and 
of the oppression under which that effective actress, Miss Singletop, is 
labouring, by being forced to play Alicia to Mrs. Humplebump’s Jane 
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Shore. The fate of a farce is there considered more important than the 
perils of a dynasty, and the receipts of the “‘ Lane” and the “ Garden ”’ 
are calculated with greater curiosity and stricter attention than the pro- 
duce of the next budget, or the amount of the national debt. 

The Guarps’ Club, as its name portends, is exclusively belonging to 
officers of the three regiments. The Orientat Club is at the corner of 
‘Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, and is composed of gentlemen who 
have passed the bloom of life in the money-making regions of Bundle- 
cund and Furruckabad, and who, like Rosina’s morning— 


return in saffron drest, 


to wear out their calico in the north-western parts of the metropolis. 
They feed chiefly upon curry, and drink Madeira. The house is remark- 
able for nothing but the smallness of the windows. The tender plants 
within could not bear much of the London atmosphere to be blown upon 
them; the situation of the house is judiciously chosen—it is an easy 
drop-down from Harley-street and Baker-street, ‘through Harewood- 
place, and the look out is full of agreeable reminiscences, 


The Oxrorpv and Camsrince Club, so called instead of the Junior 
United University Club, is established at the corner of King-street, St. 
James's-square, under the roof where all the ministerial power of the 
late Lord Londonderry and all the social fascinations of his amiable 
and lovely Marchioness were once exercised so successfully in the world 
of polities and fashion. Of the Club we know little; the sheriff-like 
splendour of its liveries is somewhat remarkable taken in connexion 
with the monastic character of the society. 


Of the Porrtanp Club we have no defined idea, It occupies the 
house at the corner of Stratford-place, some quarter of a century since 
famous for the hospitalities and gaieties of Mrs. Lind. We have never, to 
our a seen a member of it; but it is in a remarkably healthy 
situation, and we conclude is rather a local than general society. The 
Nava Club occupies the house, late Chambers’s Bank, in Bond-street ; 
it is exclusively professional, and extremely comfortable, 


The Travecvers’ comes next—alphabetically, but soaring loftily, in 
point of fact, above most other clubs: splendour and comfort, agreeable 
society, conversation, and cards (without which, say what people may, 
no evening club can exist), combine to attract and attach its members. 
The fact, too, that the qualification for election itself ensures men * who 
have seen the world,” is a strong one in its favour; we rather suspect, 
taking it altogether, the Travellers’ may, in the present state ef society, 
be considered the leader. We have already given the decided pre- 
ference to Boodle’s, for what may be called real comfort ; but for general 
effect and a combination of materials, not elsewhere to be collected, the 
Travellers’ is supreme, 


The Unton is a worthy club. A good cook and a good cellar—a con- 
venient house in a good situation—and a well-assorted, well-mixed list 
of members, make it an extremely desirable society to join. A gentle 
sprinkling of City men, who drift up so far from the eastward as salmon 
periodically quit the sea for the rivers, gives a sort of variety to the in- 
terest ; and we believe we may safely say that there is not a more com- 
Sortable club in the whole list. 
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The Unitep Service Club, as a specimen of Mr, Nash’s talent for 
internal arrangement, is complete. The combination of splendour with 
good taste, and of good taste with accommodation, is admirable, It has 
recently been newly fitted up, and the addition of pictures of our greatest 
heroes, naval and military, and of battles by sea and land, give not only 
new lustre to its beauties, but add a “ homeishness” to the rooms, to 
— gallant heroes have an undoubted right after their services 
abroad. 


The Unrrep University Club presents us with an agreeable little ele- 
vation, after the design of Mr. Wilkins, the author of the finest portico 
in England, which may be seen on the right of the North Road, near 
the top of Gower-street. The gownsmen of this erudite society gave a 
soirée shortly after their pretty little place was opened ; and the weight 
of the company, and the heat of the room, made all the cornices tumble 
down. N.B. They have excellent iced-punch in the summer. 


The West Inv1a Club is a small society of gentlemen connected with 
the colonies, but does not obtrude itself upon our notice either by the 
splendour of its elevation or the extensiveness of its pretensions, 


The Winpnam, last on the list, congregates at the house of the late 
Lorp Buessineton, in St. James’s-square, and has the use of his lord- 
ship’s valuable library—to look at; the books are inclosed and locked in 
their glass cases, in the apartment which the members make their dining- 
room. This is the only club to which, at any time of the year, whether Par- 
liament be sitting or not, a member can take a friend—and a pretty “‘ take’’ 
it is. The friend is not permitted to mingle with the club, or to feel 
himself at home—not he—he is carried off to what is called the 
Stranger’s Room, a kind of back parlour behind the shop, where he is 
fed and where he drinks, and then is turned out into the street, It was 
called the Windham in compliment to Lord Nugent; it is generall 
thought that, after the return of his Lordship from the Ionian Isles, it 
will adopt the name of that most excellent inn at Ipswich, “ The Great 
White Horse.”’ 


And here have we gone through the list and come to W, and have 
not said a word of Crockrorp’s—the gayest and the most fashion- 
able of all clubs—a cuisine perfect, a house faultless, society the 
most agreeable, and conversation the most entertaining. The notion 
that Crockford’s is a gambling-house—the very vulgar have a shorter 
word for it—betrays only ignorance of its real character and prin- 
ciple. That hazard is played there in the evening is true—so was 
it played by the Kincs or ENGLAND on the anniversary of the Epiphany, 
in St. James’s Palace, in public, till within this half century or so; so 
may it be played at Brooxgs’s, or at the Trave.vers’, for all we know 
—if it is not, cards to an equal amount of stake are. But]we should 
be glad to know how many hundred men belong to Crockford’s who 
never play, or think of playing. 

Crockrorp’s is an admirable club, well appointed in every par- 
ticular, assembling under its roof all that is gay, influential, and — 
able, without reference to politics, without distinction of party; and the 
prejudice which people who know nothing about it have attempted to 
create against it is as groundless and as absurd as prejudice ever was. 
Persons who have neither the means nor the desire to play will not play 
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because they belong to Crockford’s. People that have both well 
play whether Crockford’s hazard-table be open or not. The only differ- 
ence is, that at Crockford’s they play at the fair odds with their ordinary 
friends and associates round them ; and that at the places to which their 
favourite, yet rash pursuit, might otherwise carry them, they would be 
the victims of designing rogues, and the oe anal of persons to whom, 
in any other sphere, they would not like to be convicted of speaking. 

The effect of this club-law has been very powerful in society, but 
we do not believe that it has had any upon society in the evening. At 
White’s, for instance, there is nobody at night. At the United Service, 
except the “ peaceful slumberers” on the sofas, nobody. At the Athe- 
neum, after ten o’clock, you would find at the fire-place at one end of 
the drawing-room, eighty feet long, an elderly gentleman with a cocoa- 
nut head fast asleep in an arm-chair; and upon the fire-place at the 
other end of the room, a ditto old gentleman, with a ditto head, equally 
fast asleep in another arm-chair. Where there are cards, certainly 
people congregate; but that applies only to the Travellers’ and to 
Arthur’s, where whist is done upon a great scale. 

Drinking has been considerably abated under the club-law. At a 
tavern or coffee-house, a man felt a sort of obligation to swallow huge 
draughts of black and intoxicating wine “for the good of the house.” 
In clubs, a vinegar-cruet full of sherry is considered a gentlemanly 
quantum ; and the less you drink, the more obliged the society is, since 
upon the coffee-room account the funds of the club invariably lose. 

Upon the whole, we must say we think the new régime an extremely 
salutary one—agreeable it decidedly is; there is a safety, a security, a 
certainty of gentlemanly conduct in a club, the habit of feeling which 
renders a chance visit to a public coffee-room in these days a disagreeable 
experiment, The consciousness that you are in your own house, in the 
society of persons who have, like yourself, been admitted to a similar 
sort of ownership, and the confidence which that feeling inspires, are 
extremely pleasant—the fact that the anxiety to belong to clubs is uni- 
versal is the strongest proof of the generality of that feeling. 

It is said that ladies complain of clubs, and Mr. Haynes Bayly (to 
whom the ladies are infinitely indebted for his numerous and varied 
talented compositions) wrote a song in dispraise of such associations. 
We have already said that we cannot see how they affect evening so- 
ciety ; and as for married ladies complaining of their husbands for 
addicting themselves to such combinations, they should enforce their 
commands to Hubby to stay at home, and remind him that even Her- 
cules himself gave up his club when he married. 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
IRISH KUINS.—PART 1. 


*€ Now, with all deference, it is suggested that there are monuments 
of antiquity in Ireland worthy of inspection; there is scenery on which 
the eye may rest with delight. We have woods, and waters, and glens, 
and mountains abundantly picturesque, and sufficient to call forth the 
exertion of the pen and pencil in their description.” So writes Mr. 
Cesar Otway; and his statement may be corroborated by all who have 
visited the country. 

There are monuments of antiquity worthy of inspection; there is 
scenery on which the eye may rest with delight; and, withal, there are 
people, warm, kindly, and affectionate, to be met with in every dwelling. 
Within the mansion and within the hut, one vast spirit of hospitality 
presides. Whatever is possessed is shared, and shared by the heart as 
well as the hand. And yet,—alas! how sad it is that a single mono- 
syllable should signify so much!—and yer, shine the sun ever so 
warmly, let the voice of mirth come upon your ear ever so gladly, there 
is fading in the beams of the one, and a wailing cadence in the last 
strains of the other, which says, “* 7’his is a land of ruins!” 

“Trish Ruins!’’ The term is sadly comprehensive. It implies far more 
than the register of mouldering walls, or round, mysterious towers ;—it 
calls to mind the ruined dwellings—the roofless cottages—the misma- 
naged farms—the improvident gentry—the trampled peasantry—in one 
sentence, the ruined country; the country over which foes triumph, and 
which “ friends’ betray,—whose worst enemies are of its own progeny, 
—whose sons may seek, and find, in every nation upon earth, except 
their own, prosperity and independence,—whose daughters, conspicuous 
for wit, beauty, and virtue, grace the courts of strangers, because 
the once gay and festive halls of Ireland are lone and desolate: the 
harps are hung upon the willows—the grass grows in the streets—the 
land is one of ruins! Little prospers, even in its chief city. The 
merchants have ample leisure for salutations in the market-places ; and 
the young men squander time which, in well-regulated England, would 
be transmuted into gold. Yet, what heroes has this country sent forth 
to fight and conquer, that others might enjoy! What statesmen to 
regulate the affairs of Europe, and forget, in the magnitude of their 
employments, the little green speck that gave them birth! What poets, 
who founded songs upon her sorrows, and spent the emolument derived 
therefrom amongst aliens, and those who knew her not! And yet the 
skies above her are blue and smiling, and the earth—the fertile earth— 
teems with abundance. It seems a mystery that centuries should pass 
and leave her more desolate and more depressed ;-—yet, so it has been, 
and so—for aught I can see—so it will be for many a day to come. 

I have often been asked why I do not more frequently quit the neigh- 
bourhood of Bannow, and sketch more at large throughout the country. 
My answer simply is, that I love smiles better than tears ; that, blessed 
be God! cheerfulness and I are twin-born; and that, in the particular: 
district I have loved to talk and write about, there is peace, prosperity, 
and contentment; that, were it not for the whim, the mirth, the frolic 
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of the people, you might imagine yourself in well-conducted, sober— 
stupid England ; that the only—at least, almost the only—ruins i in that 
pretty region of resident landlords and ‘cheerful industry, are those of 
the ruined church and “ one or two ould, ancient castles, that bate the 
world out-an’-out intirely for beauty.’ ’ But alas! Bannow is not [reland ; 
and truth obliges me to relate what occurs beyond my own particular 
pet district, where I should like to colonize some twenty or thirty English 
families, with all the comforts of sea-bathing, cheap living, and hospi- 
table treatment, for four months out of every twelve. If I were affronted 
with any of them, I would mount them upon an Irish jaunting-car, and 
set them off at full gallop to Taghmon. Those who have ever so jour- 
neyed will appreciate my kindness; those who have not, may imagine a 
dislocation of all limbs, combined with perpetual motion. If their ima- 
gination is very vivid, they will appreciate my intended treatment as it 
deserves. 

It was a calm and cheerful day in August; but there was no breeze 
—nothing animating in the atmosphere—nothing bright in the sky; no 
music—no song swelling from the harvest-field. The bouchlawns, with 
their cold, stiff, yellow blossoms, were so erect, that a troop of fairies 
might have galloped over their petals without disturbing a single 
leaf. We were wending our way to the ruins of the Abbey of Dun- 
brody, leaving behind us the picturesque town of New Ross. By the 
way, there is a legend about that same ruined-looking town; how that 
some English king sent over a mandate, directing that all the monks of 
the Ross monastery should be murdered in their own garden; and how 
they were ; and how their blood runs red in a stream, which I have 
seen my self, —not the blood, but the stream,—which I was assured was 
red; and so it was,—the gravel underneath the water I mean, not the 
water itself, 

We soon overtook a very respectable-looking man; I was told he 
was a butcher—one who had stared ruin in the face, until at length he 
stared her out of countenance. 

* IT don’t know how it was,” said our guide, “* but ivirything in the 
wide world went wrong with the poor craythur ; to be sure he was over- 
fond of the drop—what else have we to comfort us? He might have 
been foo fond of it—the thing’s possible—I have a laning myself that 
way, but only of a Sunday afther mass—bad cess to the taste ever passes 
my lips till then. Well, he was a gone boy—and what was harder than 
all upon him, the girl he loved turned agin him—and whin the Steamers 
come in fashion, with their great wigel-wagel claws, batin the brains out 
of the salt wather, Murtogh was done intirely, for all the calves were 
shipped clane and clever for England. ‘ I’m ruined like my counthry,’ 
said Murtogh, ‘ and nothing can put us past our luck.” And the poor 
fellow grew worse and worse, until ne’er a man in the shambles tossed 
his little finger so high as Murtogh Delany. Well, one day, he wasn’t 
so far gone as usual, not high touast—it was about ten o'clock in the 
morning—but any how, as he was turning a corner by the bridge, what 
should run up agin him but blind Kisheen and his pipes, and he fell 
right into the water; well the girl I spoke of, was passing at the same 
time, and without a word or a skreel (an’ most women are mighty skreelish 
in general)—without a word, faith, she dashed in afther him, like a 
mermaid—and maybe he hadn't enough to do to save her—and then 
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when he got her on the bridge, she turned from him, without a word, 
only she said ’twas better to be drowned in water than die by whisky. 
Well, somehow the word took hould of his heart, and he pondered it 
over and over, and went that night into Lawrence Mulloger’ s store-shop, 
and stood the sight of the drams, and the smell of the hot whisky punch, 
without so much as tasting; and afther that he set off to the girl’s house, 
and she was winding off a reel, and the clothes she had on in the morn- 
ing; hanging drying still by the fire,and no stockings on her feet, for she 
owned but the one pair, and those she had put on for dacency when she 
had the luck to go into Ross—but well he knew that if she liked she 
might marry a boy who could afford her a dozen pair of the whitest in 
Belfast,—and that’s saying a grate dale ;—he stood before her on the 
flure, and he thought a light from heaven broke upon him, though she 
didn’t spake, nor seem to heed him; he thought how good and quiet and 
tractable she was in her family —slaving like a negre; and how she had 
risked her life for him—and he saw the trouble he had given her traced 
out on her pale face— 

*** And Ellen, (her name was Ellen,) Ellen,’ says he, ‘ if—I know 
I have chated many an oath against the whisky—but, if I join the Tem- 
perance Society, and remain faithful to it—say for a year or two—will 
you marry me then ?’ 

*** Murtogh,’ says she, ‘I’m not going to tell a lie—my heart has 
been crushed intirely through the drink—my father’s lost his rason wid 
it, and the smell of it’s never off my mother—it’s the rale curse of the 
counthry—the ruin of ould Ireland. If—but oh, Murtogh, it’s impossi- 
ble—you never will give it up!’ 

“« Didn’t I stand the sight of forty-seven nagins going down about 
half as many mouths in less than half as many minutes,’ said rete 

‘and the smell of Lawrence Daly’s seven tumblers, gliding down his 
throat—and never touch’d it? And now, Ellen dear, smell the breath on 
me,’ he added, as he placed his lips close to hers, ‘ and you can tell if 
the drop has passed here—through all my temptation—and then say if 
there’s hope for me.’ 

“ Ellen looked up, and clasping her hands earnestly, replied, * God 
strengthen you, Murtogh; and if He does, there is , 

“© * A year—or two—Ellen ?’ S 

*** One year is as good as twenty; and if you keep from it one year; 
this day—no, to-morrow—twelve months—for you tasted it this morn- 
ing—neither poverty, nor sickness, nor sorrow shall hinder me from being 
your wife ; and if—if—not, Murtogh—why there’s no use in talking, but 
the green ‘sods in the church-yard will make the young heart an’ the 
broken heart asy.’ 

** Well, we all wondered what in the world had come over Murtogh— 
he grew so steady, and so sober, and we didn’t think it was the same 
man was in him; he had more gumpshon* than ever, and somehow 
some of the calves stayed with him, instead of turning to English veal, 
and pigs an’ the like; and the quality afther a while took to buying 
from him—and Ellen no longer looked crooked into the broken window 
of Lawrence’s dram-shop, as she passed it on t’other side the way, for 
at last she had full faith in Murtogh’s promise——” 

** And they were married ?” 
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“ Ay, in troth, and Ellen is one of the best and happiest wives in 
Ross, and he the most thriving man; and the world an’ all wouldn't 
argufy Murtogh but what whisky is the biggest ruin in all Ireland! 
And, my lady, ‘twas all owing to Murtogh’s going to a good gintleman 
well known in these parts,—one Mister George Carr,—and writing his 
name in a book, promising not to touch a drop o’ speerits, pure or 
mixed ; and it seems this way is a dale surer than taking an oath agin 
‘em—for somehow or other we forgets our word, but we aren’t mane 
enough to put our pen to a lie; and when we does what a dale o’ the 
gentry done before us, why honour and shame are both pushing us on to 
stick to the word we wrote upon paper. Mysclf thinks I’ll be after fol- 
lowing the way of Murtogh Delany.” 


Our guide was a tall, stalwart man, firm set and muscular, with a 
round bullet head, garnished in thick, dark, crisp curls—his eyes were 
black, deep set, and sparkling ; and he had a word and a jest ready for 
every passer-by. He was a guide con amore—for his father had left him 
some very small independence—enough, however, to enable Jack Laggin, 
as he said, “f to do nothing in the world but take it asy, and amuse 
himself,” which he certainly did. He knew every body, every nook, 
every house, every legend, and was not over-burthened with feeling for 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures. ‘‘ Weren’t they born to misery, 
what else could they expect ?”? was his continual observation upon the 
troops of half-naked wretches we occasionally encountered. Jack was 
in constant request by all who desired to hear local news, or see the coun- 
try; not that I think his information as to particular persons or politics 
is much to be relied on, for Jack has a knack of cleverly finding out your 
sentiments before he imparts his own, and falling into yours with extraor- 
dinary facility. He does not pretend in the least to the rank of gentleman, 
and takes “ the bit and the sup’ anywhere that he can get it; he is in 
fact a “ hanger-on,”’ with sufficient tact and sufficient taste to sing a good 
song, tell a good story, be particularly civil to those who can serve him, 
and never uncivil to any one; in England he would have been exactly 
the person to make a sharp lawyer’s clerk, or perhaps a smooth, clever, 
polite nuisance, called a shopman— 


* Ofsuch materials was Jack Laggin formed !’ 


** Do you see that cottage there, Ma’am, to the left? There used to 
be a cottage there onc’'t—though but little else than the walls are in it 


now—bare and naked walls! and yet I mind when they were roofed, 
and dacency within them.” =. 


“ Who lived there ?” 

** James Tracey ;—but there's a beautiful place upon the hill.” 

“ Tell me of the cottage, Laggin.”’ , 

“* God bless you, Ma’am dear, you're cruel fond of hearing of cottages ; 
sure the history of most of them in this country is alike ;—a wedding, 
and little to begin with—a power of children, and little to give then— 
rack-rent for the bit of land, turned out, bag and baggage, for that or 
the tithe !— beggary — starvation — sickness —death! That’s a poor 
Irishman’s calendar, since the world was a world—barrin here and there 
—now and then—when he gets a sight of good fortune—by mistake !” 

* But the cabin——-”’ 


“‘ Ay—poor James—I mind when he built it himself and the neigh- 
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bours with him—and the ould landlord was over here, and gave him a 
promise of renewal of his father’s lease, and we wanted James to get the 
promise in writing—but he put it off—’twas a way he had—the only 
fault | ever knew in James—he didn't like to be bothered about what 
was coming, when he was satisfied with what was come. Well, the 
ould landlord died, and after that, the young one raised the rint in 
course, to get all he could to spend away from us—and then poor James 
felt the want of the lease, for a dead man’s promise is seldom thought 
of except by those who want to see it fulfilled; by this time he had a 
young heavy family about him, and he dipindid a good deal out of an 
old bachelor uncle of his dying and leaving him all he had—wwhich was 
more than would fit in a midge’s eye—and this hindered him from doing 
what he otherwise would have done: but it’s ill waiting for dead men’s 
shoes—sorra as much as would pay for a stone of praties did he ever get 
from that same man. Well, ma’am, gale day came and came, and he 
got time at first, and they do say he could have pulled up, but somehow 
he had got fixed in the way of putting off, putting off, and one thing 
went to rack and another thing to rack, and James got a hurt in his 
back from his horse, which he neglected to fasten in the stable; and 
he’d pass the length of a summer day, propped against a post which 
stood at the gabel end of the house, doing nothing only fuming with a 
neighbour or keeping the hens out of the cabbages ; and so, in the long 
run, everything was distrained, and James turned into the road—himself 
and his children. It’s little the landlord got by the distraining, for no 
one would buy, nor no one would take the land over his head—for a 
reason they had—until a north countryman ventured ; and sure it wasn’t 
for want of the warning that himself was shot one harvest night against 
the very post where James used to stand—if you turn about you can see 
the spot now, madam, though we’re so far from it—there, against that 
post—and the house burnt—and three or four in it—and James himself, 
to crown the matter, and two more, hung for the same!”’ 

** How dreadful! and all originated in the ruinous habit of procras- 
tination !” 

“* Oh sure you're going back entirely to say that, though maybe you're 
in the right. What’s left of the children are scattered through the 
counthry with one friend or another—and the poor mother—Christ 
defend us !—here she is !—now for God's sake don’t gainsay her—maybe 
she won’t speak—only don’t gainsay her—she’'s wild mad.” 

.A slight tall woman had ascended the opposite side of the hill from 
which we were looking down upon the cottage that had been the scene 
of such a horrid act, and she came upon us so suddenly that the narra- 
tive, united to her singular appearance, gave me a shock I shall remem- 
ber to my dying day. She wore a petticoat of black stuff, and a short 
cloak and hood of the same material; her legs were bare, and her feet 
thrust into shoes much too large—they were strapped over her ype by 
leather thongs ; she had on neither cap nor bonnet, and her hair, whic 
once must have been beautiful, hung in grey matted tresses over her 
bosom ; the hood was thrown back, so that her features were fully ex- 
posed—they were low and flat, but the expression of her large blue 
wandering eyes was fierce and fearful! She advanced, curtseying at 
every step, towards us—we had been walking up the hill—and though 
she did not ask charity, I placed a small silver coin in her thin hand. 
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Our guide was behind, or rather more to the right than we were, 80 that 
the maniac’s eye, resting on him, would be led in a direct line to look 
down upon her once happy home. 

*€ Save ye kindly, this fine morning,” he said in a kindly tone. She 
turned quickly, looked at Laggin for a moment—then tossing her arms 
wildly in the air, uttered a long, loud, and appalling scream—lI never 
before heard such a sound—it reverberated through the air like what 
one imagines would be the howl of those doomed to eternal agony—and 
then, as if exhausted by the effort, she sank on her knees on the earth, 
her right arm extended towards her cottage. 

* Leave her alone—she'll come.to presently ; there's one of her boys— 
an innocent—an’ he’s not far off ; he tends and tracks his mother wher- 
ever she goes.” 

The man had hardly finished speaking when a squalid, ragged youth 
of about fifteen crept from among some underwood—a copse of mingled 
furze and hawthorn—and without heeding us commenced turning her 
round, She appeared to have become rigid, for he moved her as though 
she were a kneeling statue, and having ac complished his purpose, which 
was to withdraw her from looking towards the ruined cottage, he sat on 
the earth beside her, staring up into her face with the calm quiet air of 
one whose feelings are deadened—yet who once felt. I never saw so 
affecting a picture of human desolation as that mother and son, in sight 
of their blasted, ruined home ! 


I rarely see an Irish beggar, and I never hear of an Jrish natural, or 
Innocent, without calling to mind one of the most unoffending of the latter 
class, W hose ac quaintance I made amid the beautiful ruins of Dunbrody 
Abbey. This splendid relic of the olden time is situated in the barony of 
Shelbourne, on the banks of the river Barrow, and well repays the tra- 
veller for the trouble of visiting its extensive remains: the site is well 
sheltered, and possesses the advantages of inland navigation—those jolly 
monks had right good taste, and chose the situation of their monasteries 
with both wit and wisdom. The interior walls of the church are ina 
beautiful state of preservation, and on each side of the chancel are three 
vaulted chapels. The great aisle is divided into three parts, by a 
double row of arches, supported by square piers; the inside of those 
arches is ommamented by a rich moulding, which springs from beautiful 
consoles, and conveys an idea of the enormous care and expense that 
must have been bestowed upon the building. The tower appeared to be 
rather low in proportion to the extent of the whole, but it is supported 
by a magnificent arch: there is a sort of narrow walk on the summit of 
the walls, which commands a superb and extensive view of the adjacent 
country. The cloisters appear to have been spacious, but their founda- 
tions alone remain, and it was curious to trace them out amid the weeds 
and long grass which waved and triumphed in all the pride of summer 
existence over the relics of antiquity. Nearer to the centre of the abbey 
are a number of ruined walls, which indicate where the hall, the refectory, 
and the dormitory stood. I can fancy nothing appealing more power- 
fully to the imagination than these noble ruins. 


“ Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ! 
Out upon time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come, than the things before. 
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Out upon time! who for ever will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 

O’er that which has been, and o’er that which must be, 
What we have seen our sons shall see ; 

Remnants of things that have passed away, 

Fragments of stone raised by creatures of clay !” 


We all value, while we mourn over, the ruins of the past—and the 
greater the desolation the greater our regret. The western window of 
this noble pile is of an uncommon form, and though nearly entire gives 
symptoms of a decay which a little care and attention on the part of the 
proprietor might easily prevent. The door immediately beneath it is 
very magnificent, being adorned with filagree open work, cut out of the 
solid stone, and so raised as to allow a finger easily to pass under its 
carvings. It was a fine day in August when we walked up the avenue 
leading to this time-honoured ruin; the dimness of the morning had 
brightened into sunshine, and the dark masses of ivy contrasted brightly 
with the grey stone and light green of the fresh grass, while the many- 
tinted mosses appeared like an exquisite mosaic of rich and curious tracery. 

As we entered one of the outward courts, a troop of innocent calves, 
frightened at our appearance, crowded beneath a gateway, where, perhaps, 
Richard Earl of Pembroke had often stood in his shining armour, and 
looked upon the increasing walls that now crumbled beneath our feet. 
The silvery Barrow murmured on its way, and could have told us much 
of what its waters witnessed in the olden time of fray and foray, of ban- 
quet, fast, and stately pageant. While we paused and looked upon 
Dunbrody with that species of awe which enforces silence, the puny sound 
of a tin trumpet quivered upon the air, and would have made little im- 
pression upon us, had it not been followed by a shout of loud yet heart- 
less laughter. 

The church is protected by a gate; and as we wound round one of 
the towers to gain the entrance, we encountered the idiot, who had been 
making merry within the sanctuary. He was a tall, slight youth, with 
large, lustreless eyes, not unlike ‘* poor Johnny, poor Jack,” of Wex- 
ford memory, save that in his person he was delicately clean ; and his 
dress was so fantastic, that I cannot resist the temptation of describing it. 

He wore what are called Hessian boots, with white pantaloons. His 
jacket was tight; but, with the exception of the sleeves, it was impos- 
sible to tell what materials it was composed of ; for behind hung a sort 
of rude, short cloak, made of the fur of hare, rabbit, fox, and, I really 
believe, every animal “ that ever wore a hairy skin.”” Around his neck 
were suspended a tin trumpet and various baubles ; amongst them shone 
conspicuously a huge leaden watch, upon which, poor fellow! his ir 
often rested. His flat fur cap was adorned with a number of long scarlet 
tassels, that floated over his shoulders as he moved restlessly from place 
to place. There was an air of gentility in his manner, a gentle courtli- 
ness in his salutation, and a tastefulness in his piebald costume, which 
conquered both the dread and dislike I feel towards “ Irish naturals.” 
We speedily became acquainted. He told me his name was Johnny 
Welch; answered every question [ chose to ask. “ Where did he 
live ?”? He lived here; he loved the ould Abbey ; he knew every stone, 
every turn of it. It was a fine ould place—a pleasant place to live in. 

“ Where did he sleep?” 
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“Tn there,” (pointing to a low vaulted room,) “ in there he slept 
with the dead men: there was a heap of their bones.” 

“ Was he not afraid ?”’ 

He laughed wildly. ‘ No; what had he to be afraid of? Would he 
root up some of the dead men’s bones for my honour to look at?” and 
before I had time to reply, he threw himself upon a heap of clay, and 
insinuated his long muscular fingers into the earth so effectually, as to 
bring up bone after bone with the rapidity of lightning. These relics 
of mortality he briefly descanted upon, as he tossed them from him, to 
“root”? for others. “ There’s a skull—a fine skull—a big skull— 
hould a dale o’ brain: the people long ago had a power o’ wit! There’s 
a bone—a thigh bone—a great soldier, maybe—a prt bone! TI sleeps 
upon dead men’s bones. The Abbey ’s a pleasant place! There’s a 
weechy bone—a lady’s arm—a pretty bone! Shall | root more for ye? 
Another skull! There’s a hole in it; a murdered skull. Hurrah for 
the fight !—hurrah for the fun! Shall I root more for ye ?” 

I felt my heart sicken; it was such a painful lesson to see that poor 
idiot boy sporting so fearlessly with the relics of mortality ; to note the 
eagerness with which he disinterred those memorials of decay; to see 
folly and rags fluttering like a butterfly over what once contained the 
essence of God’s own spirit. 

I was really sick, and leaned for some moments against a pillar before 
I could leave the painful spot. At last he turned his head, and looking 
up kindly in my face, he exclaimed, “ Lady grow pale!—bury the 
bones!”’ which he did so quickly and so effectually, that in three minutes 
the sun’s rays rested only on a mound of fresh-turned earth. 

Amongst other things that were slung round his neck was a fox’s 
head. We wanted him to sell it. ‘‘ No, he would not—Colonel Piggott 
and the gentlemen of the hunt would go mad with him-if he parted 
with it—he loved hunting—he often went hunting with the gentlemen— 
they were very good to him—why then should he give away their fox’s 
head ?”? Not even a bright shilling should tempt him to part with it. 
Poor fellow ! [ shall long remember Johnny Welch as the most pleasing 
fool (notwithstanding his taste for bones) I ever encountered» The 
generality of Irish naturals are the most disgusting specimens of hu- 
manity produced in any country ; but Johnny was clean, and (but for 
the vacancy of look, and the universal habit that idiots possess of turn- 
ing in their toes) exceedingly handsome, and even graceful in his 
appearance ; he solicited no charity— pleaded neither hunger nor po- 
verty—and though he followed us over the abbey, he did not speak 
except when spoken to, and evinced a mild and gentle temper, 

I learnt from two shepherd boys that Johnny’s mother was a respect- 
able widow—that she would give “ the world and all if her son would 
stop at home with her, which he was too fond of the ruins of Dunbrody 
to do—that he was born innocen{—and that everybody liked him.” 

This I could readily believe, for as we were about to enter our carriage 
I felt sorry to think I should never see poor Johnny again. I turned to 
bid him adieu as he was seated on the wall which separates the lands of 
Dunbrody from the road, looking a fantastic figure to so magnificent a 
back-ground ; there he sat, his broad flat watch resting on his open 
palm, while his gaze was earnestly fixed on its motionless hands. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 


No. I1.—Sr. Joun or tHe Isuanp. 


Tus monks were cunning caterers. The monastic estate appears to 
have. originally taken for its emblem the green olive of the Scriptures, 
“ planted by the running waters,’’ and to have been bent on accom- 
plishing among the Gentiles the promises spoken to the Jews, by framing 
a Canaan for itself wherever milk and honey abounded in the land. 
The progress of unreformed Christianity through heathen Europe was, 
in fact, marked by the erection of certain Caravansaries, wherein the 
wanderers, its disciples, might set up their rest; judiciously selected in 
spots, where corn, wine, and oil were of almost spontaneous growth— 
where clear streams supplied the requisite material for their luxurious 
abstinence—where green pastures afforded herbage for their flocks and 
herds—where, in short, they were enabled to approximate themselves 
with ease to Heaven, by creating temporal existence where “ paradise 
was opened in the wild !” 

In how many lands of wide-spreading Europe do we find the ruined 
arch and crumbling altar-stone of by-gone conventual splendour, sheltered 
by lofty groups of forest trees, and scattered upon green and mossy turf, 
in the heart of some sequestered valley, through whose glossy stream 
the speckled trout dart gaily beneath the overhanging hazels, and where 
the remnants of the once fertile orchard lie basking in the sun, the 
musky fruit still sending forth from its moss-grown stumps an occasional 
sample of luscious quality. In such retreats, nature still proudly dis- 
plays her warrant of abundance, till we cease to wonder at the extent 
of the ruined granaries, threshing-floors, cider-presses, wine-presses, and 
other offices connected with the extinct establishment. Plenty, as well 
as peace, seem to have abided with the chartered ascetics of ancient 
Christendom ; and such places as Val-y-Crucis Abbcy, in the Vale of 
Llangollen—Fountains and Furness, in green England—the Convents 
of Laach, in Rhenish Prussia—La Trappe, La Chartreuse, and fifty 
others in France, are manifestly calculated to ‘ draw an angel down”? to 
share their 


* Populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-formed, and many-coloured things!” 


Among the fifty let us, however, especially distinguish a favourite 
spot—the Convent of St. John of the Island. About a stone’s throw 
from the Seine, just where the double branches of the river Juigné pour 
their abounding watcrs into the metropolitan stream,—circumscribed 
by their fantastic course, so as to form a distinct island of verdure,—lie a 
series of beautiful water-meadows, enamelled by an infinite variety of 
wild flowers, and in part entangled by thickets of underwood, bequeathed 
to the land by many a stately stem, which had fallen under the axe of 
the destroyer. On thé extreme verge of these, so that the toppling wall 
of its watch-tower overhangs the sedgy channel of the J ign, aa the 
ruins of St. John of the Island,—an ancient Augustine monastery, con- 
verted to the service of the Order of Malta, and founded during her 
mysterious life of repudiation by Isemburge, the Danish wife so uncere- 
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moniously ejected from the bosom of Philip Augustus, to make way for 
fair Agnes of Merania ! 

And well and wisely did that royal devotee select the site of the 
dwelling she chose as the refuge of her earthly sorrows—her eternal 
rest. The monastery which for so many years concealed the tears of 
Isemburge, and subsequently, for so many centuries, her majestic tomb, 
lies niched within a verdant solitude, at that period uninvaded by the 
busy industry of the town of Essonne, or the rival prosperity of Corbeil. 
The stream which now imparts vitality to so many mills and engines (for 
the préduction of flour, floor-cloth, cotton, printed calicoes, and as many 
and as various items as might figure advantageously in a Liverpool or 
Bristol invoice), was then the lonely haunt of the kingfisher, and the 
abiding place of the reed-tit. The neighbouring groves of Chantemerle 
(dating their insignificant antiquity from the reign of the chevalier king, 
the chivalrous Francis I.) had not arisen to overtop the rustling abele- 
trees and flowering limes of St. John of the Island. The monastery 
stood alone in its glory, listening to the ripple of its circumfluent waters 
as they hurried in busy self-importance, to lose their identity in the 
Seine. At that period, the harmonious chants rising at day-dawn from 
its altars, were heard only by the vintagers as they plied their light 
labours along the céte, in the vineyards belonging to the neighbouring 
religious houses of St. Gueénault and St. Exupére; and even when the 
Grand Master of the Order of St. John held his chapter, three ages 
later, in the monastery, it was still secluded—still intimately linked 
with the beauty and the solitude of nature. 

Even now, though surrounded by human habitation, and invaded by 
commercial industry, how singularly does the place maintain that aspect 
of loneliness! Overgrown as it is with trees and luxuriant aquatic 
plants, silent, sad, secluded, the stranger wanders fast beside the ruined 
church, without dreaming of its vicinage. Having crossed the ruined 
bridge under which the stream has been widened into a modern canal, 
the banks of which are adorned with weeping-willows, dahlia beds, 
and summer-houses such as Batavia herself might envy, we saunter 
down a sombre avenue of limes, and behold only an ancient portal 
serving the daily use of an ordinary farm; nor is it till, attracted by 
shoals of fish, and thickets of alder overgrown by the wild hop, we 
follow the discursive channel of the brook into the fertile meadows, that 
we descry, between the lofty trees, the granite skeletons of monastic 
pomp—the ruined church and monastery of St. John of the Island. 

Following the mossy bank, till the waters of the Juigne can be crossed 
by a plank dedicated to the temporary use of a mill recently erected at 
one of the extremities of the island, let us now step cautiously among 
the brambles and elder-bushes springing forth from heaps of rubbish, 
where strange rustlings and hissings apprise us that we startle some 
obscene reptiles from a long unmolested retreat, till, entering the encetnte 
of the deserted burying-ground, we look up with reverence to the 
monastic roof; or down, with solemn contemplation, upon the: broken 
grave-stones—some inscribed with quaint German devices—some with 
abbatial and even episcopal emblems—some uniting with the mitre, 
crosier, and hour-glass, the ghastly impress of a human skeleton, 
surrounded by the symbolic insignia of ecclesiastical dignity. At length, 
having moralised our fill over the site wherein queen, monks, knights 
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—nay, even the memory of its dead, has disappeared—let us learn 
to invest those desecrated ruins with a new interest, derived from the 
following record of their modern fortunes, 

Previous to the revolution of Eighty-nine, one of the finest aristocratic 
residences on the banks of the Seine was the Chateau de Mousseaux, 
situated some five miles from the confluence of the Juigne¢, and inhabited 
by the Duchess of Coss¢-Brissac. Of the Duc de Cossé too much is 
known to posterity, as the lover who succeeded Louis XV. in the arms 
of the infamous De Barri—as the victim whose. gory head was thrown 
by the triumphant populace at the feet of the royal concubine, as she 
paraded the terrace of her pavilion at Luciennes ; but of the Duchess— 
the serene, the suffering, the solitary Duchess—something remains to be 
endited. Deserted by a worthless libertine, Madame de Brissac, instead 
of plunging into the dissipations of the capital, retreated with decent 
self-respect to her palace on the Seine; finding, or seeking happiness, 
in the cultivation of its beautiful gardens, and creating those lordly 
charmilles and proud arcades, which even now, divided and reer 
as they are, create an interest for the adjoining plain,—whence labyrinth 
aud quincunx have disappeared, and where the colossal statue of Atlas, 
once forming the central point of their entanglement, stands in ludicrous 
isolation in the midst of a homely corn-field. 

The Duchesse de Brissac, although deeply wounded by the neglect of 
her husband, was not in a position of life to fly to utter solitude. She 
had too many noble relatives, too many admiring friends, to be left alone; 
and the humility of true affection suggested that it were better to adorn 
her residence and enliven her society, in hopes to win back the truant to 
her presence,—to perfect, with his approving suffrage, the charms of her 
favourite retreat. The best society of the capital was accordingly 
invited to grace her coterie. At Mousseaux, Boufflers, Arguillons, 
Choiseuls, Birons, and Grammonts, forgetting their political animosities, 
daily abounded ; all that was fair, young, gay, and graceful of the Court 
of Marie Antoinette was to be found in the circle of the Duchesse de 
Coss¢- Brissac. 

But there was one, unhappily, to be found there, whose presence was 
unconnected with court or courtier—one fair, even amoung its fairest— 
one graceful, even among its most accomplished—one ill-fated, even 
among the most unfortunate of its fore-doomed associates. CLARICE 
(what other name she had is too ignoble to be recorded), Clarice, the 
hazel-eyed Clarice, was one of those victims of conventional tyranny, 
called demoiselles de compagnie. Her beauty had proved her bane ; 
for her beauty was the means of making her the inmate of the Chateau 
de Mousseaux. Twelve years before, the attention of Madame de Brissac 
had been attracted, while rolling in her stately coach and six, on a visit 
to the Countess de la Tour d’Aubray, at St. Germain en Corbeil, by the 
loveliness of a little dirty, curly-haired brat, hanging to the apron of a 
woman, who bore on her back a vintage-hod, and with her brown right 
hand bestowed a sufficiency of cuffs and thumps upon the child, who 
was too much struck by the fine equipage of the Duchess to get out of 
the way of the trampling horses. Clarice, in short, was slightly injured 
by the carriage-wheel ; and the Duchess, having ordered her servants to 
stop and bestow a small gratuity upon the little sufferer, was eventually 
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so captivated by her artless graces, as to resolve upon her permanent 
adoption. Regarding her as no higher in the scale of creation than the 
animals of her menagerie, Madame de Brissac conditioned for, and 
ordered home the child, as she would have done a clever monkey, or a 
parrot of handsome plumage, to increase the agrémens of the chateau, 

But poor Clarice was unhappily organized for such a position. In 
defiance of Madame de Brissac’s calculations, she had a heart to feel, a 
soul to reflect, as well as a sweet smile and graceful air, to captivate the 
admiration of beholders. The first of these superfluous faculties svon 
made itself apparent in the adoration with which she regarded her bene- 
factress ; the second, as she grew in girlhood, developed itself, only too 
acutely for her happiness, in her mode of contemplating the false position 
in which destiny had placed her. Admitted, in the loveliness and playful 
peremptoriness of childhood, to climb the knees and court the caresses 
of the illustrious visitors of the Duchess, she found, as she advanced 
towards maturity, that every additional day of her life drew her nearer 
to the menial degree. She was gradually recurring to her real situation 
in life; and the haughty servants of the condescending aristocrat, indig- 
nant at having been obliged to bestow their services on one whose birth 
was so inferior even to their own, took every occasion to mortify the 
village parvenue. Clarice found she must no longer aspire to the society 
of the great—that she was not allowed to descend to the society of the 
little—that she was alone in the world. | 

Her uneducated mother, with whom, once or twice a year, Clarice 
was allowed an interview, considered, and assured her, that she was 
the most fortunate of human beings; inasmuch as “* Madame la 
Duchesse had promised to marry her, and give her a dolation.”” But 
although this absolute mode of settlement in life was the one in use 
throughout all degrees of French society, from the Duke to the artisan, 
the feelings of Clarice rebelled against being “‘ married”? after the fashion 
so satisfactory to her mother. 

“They will give me to the stewards son, or some clerk of Madame la 
Duchesse’s notary,” said the high-minded girl, whose notions of inde- 
pendence and refinement had been fostered in the society of lords, ladies, 
and ministers of state. ‘And even these half-educated men will be 
aware that they are doing an honour to the peasant’s child, who has 
been bought upon their acceptance with a dowry! Their friends, their 
relatives, will receive with scorn the village-girl, whom chance has 
raised out of the dust; and there, no less than here, I shall be alone 
against the contempt of those around me. Why have I not strength of 
mind to lay aside these fine clothes, and return to the humble station in 
which I was born? Why cannot I reduce my desires to nature’s level ? 
Alas! alas! why, rather, did Madame la Duchesse raise me from my 
apportioned sphere? Unfitted by my birth for my present station— 
unfitted by my present station for the sphere of my birth, the purposes 
of my Almighty Creator seem to have been wantonly frustrated. Yet, 
since it is his will to humiliate and chastise me, let me pray, at least, fo 
a we Christian spirit of resignation, to reconcile me with my epppiniae 
t : s.”? 

But this spirit came not at her call. The rebellious tone of the sup- 
plicant who sought, as for her own merits, obtained no favour in the sight 
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of Heaven ; while, as she grew in years, Clarice became only more 
susceptible to the irritations of her situation. At length, a bitter source 
of evil mingled with the current of her destinies. 

Among the habitual and most favoured guests of the chateau, was a 
nephew of Madame de Brissac, a younger and orphan son of a sister to 
whom she had been tenderly attached. The Vicomte d’Arnonville was 
a model of the best order of the ancient nobility of the unregenerated 
Court of the Bourbons. Young, handsome, brilliant, ignorant, idle, 
vain, self-complacent, and egotistical, Adolphe possessed the redeeming 
qualifications of courage, a high sense of honour, and a chivalrous 
courtesy of demeanour, which became almost a virtue in one 80 selfish 
and so indolent. He was in every way endowed to fascinate the admi- 
ration of an inexperienced woman; and few were the women of the 
Court of Versailles whose attention he had not attracted. The young 
Viscount was not, however (for the times), a determined libertine. He 
was neither a Fronsac nor a Lauzun; perhaps because his self-love 
inspired him with a distate for the incessant embarrassments and annoy- 
ances entailed upon the vocation of un homme 4 bonnes fortunes. He 
allowed himself to be wooed, but was not a/ways won; even his gallantry 
was tinctured with the listless but not uncalculating egotism of his 
mode of life. It sufficed, therefore, when, shortly after his return from 
a tour in Italy with his elder brother, the Prince d’Arnonville, he pre- 
sented himself at Mousseaux, and first beheld the interesting protég’e of 
the Duchess—it sufficed for his aunt to recommend Clarice to his forbear- 
ance, as a young person whom it was her intention to settle respectably 
in life, for Adolphe to limit his attentions within the bounds of common 
courtesy. He was more kind, indeed—more considerate—than the 
generality of those by whom the chateau was frequented ; for the Vis- 
count, naturally good-natured, was not in the habit of inflicting pain 
upon others, unless where his own interests or convenience especially 
demanded the effort ; and he was often at the trouble of opening a door, 
closing a window, picking up a book, or even going in search of the 
Duchess’s white spaniel, for the sake of receiving from Mademoiselle 
Clarice one of those bright sunshiny smiles with which she involuntarily 
recompensed his magnanimity. 

It was not, however, these commonplace civilities which blinded the 
eyes of the young demoiselle de compagnie to his defects, or induced her 
to “fancy merit where she saw it not.” But the lowly-born was, as we 
have already noticed, bighly and finely organized. She possessed all the 
instincts of a pure and delicate taste ; and the graceful manners of 
Adolphe d@’Arnonville—his refinement of voice and conversation—the 
playfulness of his wit—his sprightly mode of relating and commenting 
onthe anecdote of the day, rendered his arrival at the chéteau as:‘much 
a holiday to herself as to Madame de Brissac. In pursuance of the 
custom of disposing of the unportioned younger sons of the nobility, he 
had been engaged from his childhood in the Order of Malta, with/a view 
to obtaining the Commandery of St, John of the Island, which, in 
former days, had been the appanage of his house. But he was riot yet 
received a Knight. Certain irregularities of conduct were supposéd to 
have placed a serious obstacle to his preferment ; and it was rumonred 
in the household of Madame de Brissac, that the object of her nephew's 
deference and assiduity was to cause himself to be nominated heir to her 
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estates, and thus obtain a remission from his uncompleted vows. He 
was eyen said to have formed an attachment, rendering the prospects of 
a life of celibacy insupportable to his feelings. 

All this did but augment the interest he had excited in the heart of 
Clarice. She now saw in him a victim—a victim like herself; and her 
whole sympathy connected itself with his fortunes. She had good reason 
to know that Madame de Brissac meditated no such disposal of her 
property as he was said to | and from the moment the tale of 
his yassion, and its projects, reached her ear, she could scarce refrain, 
while she noted the patient devotion of his time to the caprices and 
exactions of her benefactress, to whisper, “ Seek some other mode of 
exemption from the restraints that await you. Exert yourself elsewhere 
to secure your happiness. The inheritance of the Duchess will never, 
never afford you a pretext of release from your vows as a Knight of 
St. John.” 

Clarice had, however, sufficient delicacy to feel that it was not for her 
to seek the confidence of a man of the age and condition of the Viscount. 
He returned, therefore, a frequent guest to the chateau, still to be the 
companion of her rides and walks with the Duchess. On the river, in 
the beautiful forest of Lenart, among the lofty groves and charmilles, he 
was constantly by her side. He sang with elegance, talked with bril- 
liancy; the very tone of his voice, and idiom of his discourse, betrayed 
the man of refinement. If Clarice might be termed a chef d’euvre of 
nature, Adolphe d’Arnonville exhibited the utmost perfection of art. 
The commonplaces of life derived a tone of originality from his mode 
of utterance; the most ordinary actions appeared embellished by his 
sprightliness; and Clarice fancied she had formed as intimate an 
acquaintance with the court and courtiers of Versailles, from his 
frequent descriptions, as if she had passed her life in that region of 
splendour and futility. 

With these sketches, there now began to intermix a thousand details 
which must have excited strong indignation in the mind of the Duchess, 
even had they not been related with the glowing energy characteristic of 
the political opinions of her nephew. The fermentation of the revolu- 
tionary leaven was beginning to be perceptible even at Versailles. The 
murmurs of the people had reached even unto the King’s chamber; the 
eloquence of Mirabeau had roused the echoes of respondent Europe ; 
and man was beginning to feel and assert himself man, whether festooned 
with a blue riband, or with the rags of humiliating penury. All this 
the Viscount related to admiration; sometimes with the bitter sneer of a 
courtier—sometimes with the angry eloquence of wounded pride. In 
all cases, the Duchess applauded with enthusiasm ; and Clarice, though 
she did not applaud, was approvingly silent; for though her inborn 
soul was with the triumphs of the people, her heart was with the 
“* homme de qualite’”’ by whom those triumphs were held up to hatred 
or derision. 

Meanwhile, the stir and tumult of the kingdom hourly increased ; 
the emigration of the nobility commenced; and the King and Queen 
were held prisoners in their palace of the Tuileries. But the greater the 
danger incurred by the intemperate line of conduct pursued by young 
d’Arnonville, the more obstinate, the more chivalrous grew his adherence 
to the Royal cause. He adopted loyalty as a religion; and probably 
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without anticipating (for who did—who cou/d anticipate) the ‘fearful 
outrages consequent on the intoxication of freedom among the emanci- 
pated helots of the realm, already he denounced the liberal party as 
plunderers and assassins. In vain did Clarice, by a few incidental words 
of remonstrance, attempt to moderate the rash fervour of his zeal. To 
tell him that he was incurring personal hazard to no good end was but 
to inflame his anti-revolutionary ardour; and though she implored him 
to be prudent for the sake of those who loved him, if not for his own, 
the terms of the adjuration did not so much as excite his notice. 

One circumstance, in all this, afforded some consolation to the 
demoiselle de compagnie. In the general disorganization which was 
beginning to confuse and confound all ranks of society, Adolphe was 
already brought nearer to her. The approximation was scarcely 
ceptible to any but herself. But she felt that he was now glad to 
secure a submissive companion—a patient auditor of his diatribes; she 
felt that his arm was now offered as her support during their prolonged 
sromenades; since his favourite coteries had been broken up, and his 
idols dispersed, he was moved to perceive, for the first time, that the 
large hazel eyes which fixed themselves so sympathizingly upon his own 
while he related to the Duchesse de Brissac the humiliations of Marie 
Antoinette, and the afflictions of Madame Elizabeth, were far more 
expressive than those of the most fashionable beauty of the noble Fau- 
bourg. He had not, in fact, conceived that a roluriére could be so 
graceful; and began to inquire within himself whether noble blood 
might not, by some indirect means, flow in the veins of the Paysanne 
parvenue, 

At last came the trial of the King; and foremost among those 
imprudent partizans whose vehemence endangered his cause was the 
Vicomte d’Arnonville. But he endangered not alone the royal cause ; 
his own life was now in imminent peril, and his name on the lists of 
proscription. His only chance of safety remained in flight. A prudeut, 
or perhaps a generous inspiration arrested his steps. The Duc de 
Brissac was already a captive in the clutch of the Jacobins; as the 
nearest kinsman of the Duchess, as her heretofore assiduous cavalier, he 
felt, therefore, that he could do no less than offer his services to her pro- 
tection. Already Adolphe had been compelled to desert his habitation 
in the now spoliated and confiscated hotel of his brother, the Prince 
d’Arnonville, in the Rue de Lille. The very atmosphere of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, where his person was as well known as the towers of 
St. Sulpice, would have been fatal to him; and he had even some appre- 
hension of making his appearance overtly in the quarter where he might 
procure a conveyance to Mousseaux. It occurred to him, however, since 
disguise was now his only resource against detection, to make his way 
on foot to the village of Berey, under cover of night; and there, having 
procured the dress of a waterman, to seek a passage in the first return 
stone- barge or wood-raft making its way up the Seine towards Bur- 
gundy; whence it would be easy to gain the shore, at the ferry of Ris 
or Evry, 

The autumn was already far advanced, and Clarice, dispirited alike by 
the fearful aspect of public affairs, and the impaired health of her pro- 
tectress, which rendered all agitation perilous, and a long journe 
impogsible, began to shudder as she listened to every shrill blast whis- 
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tling along the lofty arcades of Mousseaux. The lime-trees were already 
divested of their leaves ; and the reddened foliage of the cloistral-look ing 
avenues of chestnuts fell to the ground in crisp showers with every fresh 
eddy of the wind. Even the blue waters of the Seine bore the 
opposite embankment of Soisy, in curling waves that imparted a chilly, 
comfortless aspect to the autumnal landscape. Three times since the 
commencement of the King’s trial had the mansion of the Duchess been 
subjected to domiciliary visits on the part of the heads of the revolu- 
tionary committee sitting at Corbeil; and at the first of these, the beauty 
of the: young demorselle de compagnie had attracted the favourable notice 
of a certain citizen, Mare Antoine Delamarre, the son of an ex-stewar«d 
of an ex-nobleman of the province of Champagne ; who, perceiving that 
the denunciation of the Marquis, his seigneur, might afford a more 
lucrative return, than even the habitual malversations of his steward- 
ship, had sent his master to the scaffold, and his son into the fiercest 
ranks of republican convention. But Mare Antoine, though sanguimary 
and unprincipled, had a heart open as day, or as his classic namesake, 
to the influence of the fairer sex. For the sake of the pleading words of 
Clarice, accordingly, and still more for the sake of her hazel eyes, he had 
rendered his interrogation of the “ aristocrate” of Mousseaux more 
forbearing than altogether became his functions ; on the second visit he 
had openly avowed to the lovely mediatress the motive of his unwonted 
humanity, inviting her to desert the cause of the titled fools, who 
despised her, and become the companion of an honest sans-culotte ; and, 

on the third, finding his proposition treated with silent contempt, had 
burst into a tirade of injurious invective, which unluckily had the effect 
of rousing all the hitherto repressed energies of his Cleopatra. It was 
not what he sail of herself, or to herself, that she resented; but his 
menaces against Madame de Brissac were accompanied by so gross and 
groundless a vilification of her character, that the grateful Clarice could 
no longer subdue her indignation. She knew that whatever might be 
the corruptions of the Court, the life of her benefactress was blameless ; 
and boldly challenging the insolent accuser, excited against herself such 
a complication of rage and passion, that her danger was now equally 
urgent, from the love and hatred of her adversary. For that time, 
however, she was safe. The instructions of Delamarre were not such as 
to authorize him in the arrest of Madame de Brissac, or her protéq’e. 

He therefore contented himself with uttering threats for the future. 

It was on the day following this frightful scene that Clarice, having 
escaped from the heated atmosphere of the boudoir of Madame de Brissac, 
to refresh herself with momentary aspiration of purer air, and to collect 
her thoughts in solitary self-communion—was pacing, with agitated 
steps, the labyrinth adjoining the river, when she perceived one of the 
rush-rafts so common at that place and season, suddenly pause opposite 
the gardens, and steer towards the shore. A minute afterwards, a man 
habited in the vest and broad straw-hat of a fisher of the Seine leaped on 
shore; and while the raft was pointed back towards the current of the 
stream, she saw him descend into the fosse of the sawt-de-lowp sutround - 
ing the park, and having, with great agility, ascended the opposite wall, 
make his way towards the terrace. Clarice stopped short, and trembled. 
It was not that for a moment she dreaded to discover Mare Antoine in 
the person of this mysterious intruder. The eyes of affection have a 
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searching glance; and, in a moment, she had detected the gallant, gay 
Adolphe, wader the sordid weeds of bis disguise. When, therefore, he 
advance familiarly towards her, and, trusting to the high espaliers of 
the inth to screen them from observation, drew her arm under his, 
‘the trembling hand that lay upon his sleeve, and whispered the 
tale-of his danger—the tale of his devotion, in a tone very different 
from-that' of his usual sprightly impertinence, Clarice could scarcely 
refrain. from blessing the misfortunes which seemed to have extinguished 
the painful inequality between them. 
as was young Arnonville to his noble kinswoman, his arrival, 
though prompted by such generous motives, seemed but to add to her 
ities. Av ancient maitre d’hétel of her neighbour the Duchess 
de Bourbon had been despatched back to Petit Bourg by that consider- 
ate friend, to be the guide of her projected flight to the frontier; and 
she foresaw that a guardian so impetuous as Adolphe would but aug- 
ment the perils of the journey. Nevertheless she could but gratefully 
thank his intended services, more particularly when they were again and 
again pointed out by Clarice to her admiration ; and it was finally agreed 
among.them that, on the following evening, the Duchess and Clarice, 
with the Viscount disguised as a postilion, should quit the chateau, en 
cadéche, as if for an ordinary excursion ; proceed with their own horses 
as far as Etampes, where their persons were unknown, obtain relays of 
post-horses, and proceed onward to the coast. ‘This plan satisfactorily 
arranged, Madame de Brissac related to her nephew the eventful history 
of the.insults they had recently undergone ; enlarging with much elo- 
quenee upon the passion kindled by Clarice in the susceptible breast of 
Monsieur Marc Antoine Delamarre ; and the burst of rage with which 
the announcement of his pretensions was received by Adolphe might 
almost seem to justify the flush of delight and triumph with which 
every flattering word that fell from his lips was treasured up by his de- 
voted votaress. Mistaking the excitement with which the eventfulness 
of the times had animated his listless demeanour, for the first expan- 
sion of a more liberal frame of mind, she fancied herself becoming dear 
to him ; she fancied that when the deluge of the revolution should sub- 
side, all things on earth would be found reduced to the level of nature, 
and that the frame of society in I’rance could not again renew its artificial 
distinctions. Never had poor Clarice been so happy as on that evening 
of consternation ; when, seated beside the sofa of Madame de Brissac, 
with Adolphe at her feet, they formed wild projects for the future, as if 
their destinies were inextricably interwoven. Led 
But, at a very early hour on the following morning, a new alarm 
spread through the chateau. A young man employed in the octrot of 
Corbeil, whose appointment had originated in the interest of Madame de 
Brissac, had been moved by feelings of gratitude to give them furtive 
information that they were about to be subjected to a fourth domiciliary 
visit; end that Delamarre, forewarned of their flight, had determined to 
arrest them. The-first idea of Clarice, on obtaining this painful intelli- 
gence, was the concealment of Adolphe d’Arnonville ; for hes name was 
actually on the lists of proscription ;—/him Delamarre would be amply 
Juasited.t in consigning to the hands of the law. Five minutes, however, 
to immure him in ene of the vaults of the chateau,-originally 
dentinal to receive the produce of the extensive vineyards formerly 
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attached to the domain; and when at midday Mare Antoine actually 
made his appearance at the head of his detachment, the poor girl felt 
satisfied that, whatever calamities might befall herself, the object of her 
affections was secure. 

“ Look you, citoyenne would-be-aristocrat!”’ cried Delamarre, 
seizing the arm of Clarice as she was about to take her station beside 
the Duchess, while the chAteau was submitted to the ordinary search 
for arms and suspected persons, “ I have obtained due warning of your 
projected emigration. If the examination now instituting by my people 
should afford any shadow of grounds for your arrest,—nay, should it 
not, but at my own hazard and instigation,—I will consign both you 
and your mistress to the revolutionary tribunal of Corbeil, which has 
already sent the decapitated carcases of so many titled traitors floating 
yonder into Paris, to rejoice the sight of the good patriots of the Gréve. 
In pity, however, to your youth and folly, I first offer you once more the 
means of redemption. Be mine, and the old woman yonder may make 
her way towards her kindred iv emigration, without obstruction or 
hinderance. You call yourself grateful, Citoyenne Clarice. I give you 
an occasion to save the life of her who from your childhood has fed 
you, clothed you, loved you,—and yet you hesitate ” 

“ My poor Clarice!’’ faltered the Duchess, casting a wistful eye upon 
the young girl, whom she affectioned as a pet and companion, but by 
no means so dearly as to overcome the selfish terrors of her own heart. 

“ Decide, young woman,” cried Delamarre ; “ the alternative will not 
long exist to perplex you:’’ and, taking a roll of papers from his vest, 
he proceeded to fill up a blank warrant of arrest with her own name and 
that of the ex-Duchess. 

** Grant me but till this hour to-morrow for decision!” cried Clarice, 
with a look of wan despair, and having already taken a desperate resolu- 
tion. “ Since I must needs part from my generous benefactress, afford 
me at least one day to gain courage for our eternal separation.” 

And Mare Antoine, better informed perhaps than she imagined, as to 
her motives for the request, jerked his papers back into his pocket 
with a significant smile; and after a moment’s communication with 
the serjeant of the municipal guard, sneeringly announced his acqui- 
escence in the demand of Clarice. He informed her, with an air 
half-tender, half-contemptuous, that at the meridian hour of the fol- 
lowing day he should return to seek his bride,—or his victim ;—and 
straightway departed, not judging it necessary to acquaint her that three 
of his men were posted in the premises, to keep due watch over the 
movements of the chateau. 

At nightfall, accordingly, Clarice, satisfied that they were once more 
secure from observation, ventured forth into the corridors,’and, escorted 
by the old steward, descended the concealed staircase to liberate her 
beloved prisoner. But lo! a rude hand was laid upon her shoulder as she 
= her key in the stone door of the vault, and a gruff voice thanked 
ver for having yielded a clue to the secret which the citizen Delamarre 
was so intent on discovering. 

Having summoned, by a shrill whistle, his brethren in authority, the 
serjeant, whose ruse was now successful, had little difficulty in forcing 
the door against the resistance of Adolphe; and the promiscuous dis- 
charge of the pistols with which the prisoner had been provided by the 
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care of Clarice, unfortunately produced no other effect than that of in- 
flicting a severe wound upon that generous proteetress! The poor 
girl stood leaning against the wall of the vault, bathed in her blood, and 
half fainting from weakness, while Adolphe, overpowered by numbers, 
was captured and heavily ironed. The aid of the servants of the house 
was requisite indeed to remove her from the fatal spot,—not yet, how- 
ever, so insensible to all that was passing around her as not to hear with 
distinctness the parting apostrophe of Arnonville,—‘ Clarice, dearest 
Clarice! make no sacrifice you are likely to repent. Let not the danger 
of your friends impel you into arash and miserable marriage !” 

‘‘ He is not indifferent, then, to my fate!’? murmured she, as she 
lay writhing on the bed of pain, awaiting the arrival of the surgeon, who 
had been summond to her assistance. ‘* Ah! when I thought he cared 
no more for me than for the spaniel sporting at his feet, even then I 
would not for a moment have placed my own happiness in competition 
with his safety ; but now, what would I not do, what suffer for his sake!” 

A few hours afterwards, and while yet labouring under the harassing 
effects of her wound, the immolation of Clarice was completed. She 
had signed an engagement with Mare Antoine Delamarre to become his 
wife so soon as her restoration to health might admit ; and to accompany 
him to St. John of the Island, the ruins of which were converted by the 
Conventional Government into a poudriére, or powder-mill, under the 
direction of their good and faithful servant the Citoyen Delamarre, to 
whose domicile was assigned the adjoining mansion of the Knight Com- 
mander of the Order. Clarice scarcely shuddered when she reflected 
on the signature to this fatal promise ; for, thanks to the promptitude of 
her self-sacrifice, Madame de Brissac and her nephew were already safe, 
on their road to the frontier, with the connivance of Delamarre. There 
had been no farewell interview between Adolphe and his kinswoman and 
the generous Clarice. The Duchess protested that she had not courage 
to witness the agony which was the price of her redemption from bond- 


age; and Clarice scarcely desired to augment her own misery by the 
pangs of Parting. 





* * * * 


A year from that afflicting moment had passed away. Arnonville 
was fighting with the armies of Condé, Madame de Brissac telling her 
beads in the gloomy walls of Holyrood ; the Chateau de Mousseaux 
levelled with the ground; its gardens devastated ; ; its fine woods sold 
for the benefit of the nation. Blood had been poured forth like water 
from one end of revolutionized France to the other; whole families were 
swept away; and the grave-yards of the Madelaine and Les Innocens 
of Paris were fattened with the multitudes of dead. 

But Clarice still lived,—if life that could be termed which was es- 
trangement from herself. From the day of the Duchess’s departure, her 
mind had been never wholly coherent. She was aware, indeed, of the 
sufferings that had befallen her; but sametimes she appeared to know 
more, sometimes less than the truth. Yet, by some strange perversity, 
the passion of Delamarre seemed only to increase with her infirmity. 
He had consulted the best physicians in her behalf ;. and received an 
assurance that the mind disordered in its faculties by the strong emotions 
of some great crisis, is often, by a second crisis, restored to tranquillity, 
Clarice was about to become a mother; and it was augured t that the 
strong excitement of her new position might suddenly recall her scattered 
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wits. She was what is termed “ harmless ;” betrayed her aberration of 
intellect only by an unmeaning, ill-timed laugh, or some disjointed 
apostrophe ; ‘and Delamarre, still cherishing a hope that she might 
one day recover and reward his forbearance and assiduity by becoming 
an affectionate and complacent wife, was too well satisfied to retain the 
power of gazing upon her delicate and now almost etherial loveliness, 
to suffer her to be removed to a place of continement. Two rooms, 
overlooking the gardens of the Abbey, were devoted to her use; and a 
nurse appointed to watch over her movements. 

The time for her deliverance approached, and at length a fair girl 
nestled in the unconscious bosom of the lunatic. But reason returned 
not with the formation of this new and potent tie to life and happiness. 
Clarice laughed as wildly and strangely as ever, when the innocent crea- 
ture was tendered to her embraces; and when consulted what name 
should be enregistered as that of her daughter, she answered, with a 
vacant smile, “ Call her Adolphe,—call her Adolphe !”’ 

Delamarre was fortunately not present to witness this disappointment 
of his expectations with respect to the influence of the birth of his child 
upon his wife’s recovery. For some previous weeks, indeed, he had 
been compelled to leave the direction of the poudriére almost entirely in 
the hands of his foreman, and absent himself from the island for the 
execution of other official duties. The Reign of Terror was at its cli- 
max; and every day he received rebukes from those in authority, for 
the mildness with which his crusade against the aristocrats was pro- 
secuted. The names of Brissac and Arnonville were specially enume- 
rated in the charges brought against his zeal in the good cause; and it 
appeared that his own sole chance of escape from denunciation lay in in- 
creased severity of creed and action. He began to foresee the probability 
of falling under asentence suchas he had often been the means of fulfill- 
ing towards others; and scarcely dared to return to the lofty shades and 
green meadows of the island-convent. He had seen Clarice indeed but 
once since the birth of their child. 

It was remarkable that, although the invalid by a vague air of rest- 
lessness and inquiry demonstrated her consciousness of his absence, she 
never inquired into the cause. For many months past she had ceased 
to betray impatience of his attentions, and was evidently imperfectly 
aware of his identity. She knew him not as the enemy of her bene- 
factress,—the captor of her lover,—the husband of her sorrow ;—she saw 
in him only an assiduous friend, ever at hand to obey her summons and 
assuage her sufferings. She bore with him,—she almost loved him; 
not, it is true, as Mare Antoine Delamarre, but as the being “kindest 
among those by whose kindness she was now surrounded. Yet among 
them there was one whose devotion was of no common kind, for the 
woman selected by Delamarre to watch over his afflicted Clarice—was 
her mother. 

Ten days had elapsed since the birth of the infant, and Clarice was 
just able to totter round her apartment and look forth anew upon the 
face of nature. The summer was nearly at an end; but there was still 
perfume enough in the atmosphere of the gardens, and freshness enough 
in the foliage of the groves, to gratify her languid eyes. She began to 
miss something from her accustomed companionship. 

“* He is not here!’’ faltered she, gazing mournfully in the face of her 
mother, “ It is long since he was here. When will he come again? ” 
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** Of whom are you speaking, ma cherie ?’’ inquired the old woman. 

“ Of him—of Adolphe!” replied Clarice (for she had acquired a 
habit of calling every thing and every one that pleased her by the name 
of Arnonville). € Doubtless they have discovered him—arrested him. 
He is in the Rlislied of Mousseaux ; mother, let us go in search of 
him.” 

Aware that the poor maniac adverted to her husband, and expecting 
from hour to hour the return of Delamarre, the old woman contrived to 
pacify her for a time ; but towards evening, as she was sitting musing 
beside the open window, the bells of St. Spire and St. Leonard of Cor- 
beil—then converted into infantry barracks—suddenly rang out, as if in 
proclamation of some occasion of public rejoicing, 

“ Something great and good has happened!” cried Clarice, starting 
up; “ L hear at a distance the acclamations of the people! Adolphe has 
escaped. 

What can have occurred ?”’ ejaculated the old woman ; and, putting 
forth her head from the window, she called aloud to the workmen, who, 
although the powder-mill was closed at dusk, often loitered about the 
premises on errands of their own. But no answer! not a soul was 
stirring ! 

Again the bells struck up a merry peal; and, excited as she was by 
the joyous sound, the infirm mother of Delamarre’s wife little suspected 
how glorious were the tidings which produced these public demonstra- 
tions. Robespierre was no more—the Reign of Terror was at an end! 
The intelligence had just reached Corbeil, and young and old were pour- 
ing forth into the streets and market-place, with mutual congratulations, 

** She is quiet enough to-night; I will just step down to the offices 
and inquire the meaning of all this joy and tumult,” muttered the old 
woman to herself, when even her imperfect hearing was startled by the 
shouts of the distant multitude ; and, having uttered an imperative 
injunction to Clarice not to attempt to quit the apartment during her 
absence (the surest mode by which she could have pointed out to the 
maniac that she was accidentally at liberty), the old woman locked the 
door and stole down stairs, promising to return in a moment. But the 
offices to which she repaired were solitary—there was not a single soul 
on the premises ; and having left Clarice musing and melancholy, safe 
in her nursing chair, the inquisitive old lady assured herself that no 
harm could arise from her hastening through the cemetery towards the 
mill at the extremity of the island, to prosecute her inquiries. “ The 
poor child wants so sadly to know the cause of all this bell- -ringing,”’ 
was her apology to herself, for her indiscretion; and away she scudded 
under the trees, enchanted at the prospect of a moments gossip with fa 
mere Pinson at the mill. 

The first object that struck her on arriving there (revealed by the 
light streaming from the windows, upon the little wooden bridge crossing 
the Juigné) was the person of her son-in-law, 

** Que diable fais-tu ici?’ was his instant salutation—an invocation 
which, but for her terror of the violence of her son-in-law, she might 
have been content to reiterate. “ What was he, so long absent, doing 
there at last ?”’ 

** I came at the request of Clarice to ascertain what was going on,” 
said she, checking herself; ‘‘ and now, let us return to the house.” 

“ At the request of Clarice? Heaven be thanked! She is then suffi- 
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ciently restored to feel an interest in what is going on around her! For 
once the doctors’ were right.’’ 

“ Not altogether, I fear,’’ faltered the old woman in reply ; “ our poor 
child can scarcely yet be said to enjoy the right use of her senses. Yet 
on such topics - 

“ You have not surely left her alone?” cried Delamarre, as they were 
traversing the young plantation of poplars leading to the boundary wall 
of the cemetery. 

* She was so calm, so tranquil this evening, that I considered ——”’ 


“ Did you leave her alone?” persisted Delamarre, in a voice of 
thunder. ‘* Speak out!” 

“1 did then; but——” 

“Infernal fool!” ejaculated the agonized husband, hastening his 
steps; “* how dared you neglect my orders ?” 

But on reaching the wall of the churchyard leading to the com- 
mander’s house, a spectacle was before him that suspended the words of 
umprecation on his lips! 

Extending from the second story of his house to a range of offices— 
formerly the farm-sheds of the convent, but for some time past serving 
as a temporary powder- magazine—was a massive but ruinous wall, part 
of that portion of the Abbey of St. John which was demolished on the 
ejection of the monks. At the farther extremity was a tower, partly 
standing at the present day, and said to have been originally used as a 
prison for recalcitrant brethren of the Order ; and on the summit of this 
wall, bending, or rather climbing, her way towarda the dilapidated tur- 
ret, stood Clarice, holding a lighted taper in one hand, and with the 
other folding closely around her the white draperies of her night-dress. 
On discovering herself alone, engrossed as she was by the fixed idea of 
going to deliver Adolphe from his imprisonment, she had escaped by a 
window leading to the wall; and, thanks to the aérial lightness of her 
attenuated figure, and the rash sec urity of her unshrinking steps, had 
hitherto escaped destruction. 

Delamarre perceiving in a moment that a miracle alone could save 
her, felt, with a sad and sudden conviction, that of such a miracle he 
was wholly undeserving! He dared not even raise his voice to Heaven 
to sue for its mercy in the preservation of his wife! All he could do 
was to seize the old woman with imperious violence, and clasp his 
hands over her mouth, to prevent the utterance of a single outcry, which 
might be fatal to her child. 

The night was dark ; and the taper burning in the hands of Clarice 
derived a sort of unnatural brilliancy from the contrast of its gloom ; it 
was still, too, as it was obscure—scarcely a breath of air was stirring 
among the lime-trees ; and Delamarre could distinctly hear the bricks of 
the ruined wall, displaced and falling to the earth at ev ery step hazarded 
by the poor lunatic! Never had her sweet countenance appeared more 
lov ely to him than now, when irradiated by the strong light of that soli- 
tary taper ; for her looks were brightened by the sweetest of smiles—she 
was happy—she fancied herself once more in pursuit of Adolphe! 

So entrancing was the perturbation of = moreash as he stood with 
his eyes fixed on that appalling apparition, that even had he not known 
that the preservation of Clarice depended upon her not being startled, 
he was incapable of the utterance of a single syllable. His heart was 
swelling with hope almost to suffocation, for already Clarice had attained 
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more than midway of her hazardous career; and she was now passing 
over the sheds serving as magazines: which, were she to fall, must 
necessarily break her descent and diminish her peril. But, mercy of 
mercies, a new danger now presented itself. The lighted taper! The 
powder 

Scarcely had this fearful notion occurred to Delamarre, when a shock 
as of an earthquake laid him and his companion prostrate on the earth ; 
while, high in air—so high as to be perceptible as far as C hoisy on one 
side and Melun on the other,—rose a burst of impetuous flame, reddening 
the heavens as with an announcement of the wrath of God,—an 
announcement spoken in thunders, even as when the Almighty com- 
muned on Mount Sinai with the rulers of his people! 

Just as poor Clarice attained that portion of the ruins overhanging the 
magazine, the bells of St. Spire had unfortunately renewed their } joyous 
peals, and her irrepressible start at the sound had proved fatal! Falling 
upon the very spot used by the workmen for packing canisters of 
powder, the overthrow of her taper among the particles had ignited them, 
and the ignition communicated itself to the vast store of barrels in the 
shed beyond; and, in an instant, the roar of the detonation announced 


that all was over. 
* * * « * ‘ 


The blackened and defaced walls of the Church of St. John of the 
Island still announce the dread event by which their ruin was com- 
pleted; and, in a gloomy corner of the old cemetery, overshadowed by 
the drooping boughs of an ancient chestnut-tree, is a small mound— 
greener than the rest of its turf—which covers the fair corse rescued by 
Delamarre, after many days’ exertion, from the ruins. Horror-struck 
by the miseries provoked by his own ungovernable passions, Delamarre, 
immediately after the interment, sent in his resignation of the post of 
Director of the republican powder- -mill of St. John of the Island, and 
departed, with his infant child, to a distant part of the country. When 
next he was heard of at Corbeil, he was married again—prudently— 
wisely—and the father of two sons. 

And now that the events of the first Revolution are forgotten in the 
hopes and promises of a second, those sons, redeemed from their father’s 
ignominy by the purchase of a savonnette a vilain, enjoy titles, 
wealth, distinction, in the gay circles of the French metropolis, They 
know nothing of the young sister, who lived not to share with them their 
father’s inheritance ; still less of the beautiful—the gifted—the sacrificed 
Clarice Delamarre—who sleeps in the secluded cemetery beside the 
waters of the Juigne. In the brilliant coteries of the Faubourg St, 
Honoré—in the foyer of the Italians—at Tortoni’s—at the Salon—they 
sometimes meet the infirm Duc d’Arnonville, who, by the death of his 
brother, acceded some years ago to that title. Surprised by the eager- 
ness with which the antediluvian libertine fixes his gaze upon them, 
they naturally attribute his inquisitorial glances to the excellence of their 
tailors, and of their own taste. 

How could it occur to such men, that their importance in the eyes 
the favourite of Charles X. might be traced to a little heap of moulder- 
ing dust in the cemetery of St. Joun or Tne Isianp? 
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THE FEMALE OPIUM-EATER! 


A ROMANTIC BALLAD, 
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I. 


Trere was a noble lady as fair as fair could be, 
And when she did whate’er she pleased, a gentle dame was she ; : 
But when controll’d, her dark eye told of rage within restrain‘d, 
And she ceased to be a gentle dame—until her point was gain’d, 
Her lover in the city dwelt, full three long leagues away ; | 





Her uncle bade her spurn the youth—oh ! how could she obey ! | 
She nightly wept, she never slept; at length she thought shed try i 
An opium draught, which ev’ry morn her page went forth to buy. 


IT. 


“ Why daily goes thy page to town ?” her noble uncle cries ; 

“ To seek the doctor's shop,” says she, “ where opium draughts he buys,” 
“ What need hast thou of opium draughts ?”—* I'd fain forget the past, 
And all my former foolishness is fading from me fast.” 

The uncle smiled, well pleased at this, and walk’d away content ; 

And unmolested to the town the page was daily sent ; ; 
And daily from the town he brought a bottle of small size ; 
His lady snatch’d it from his hand, and bore away the prize. 


ITT. 


She bore it to her secret bower, and then she turn'd the key, 
And there were none her words to hear, and none her acts to see; 
She daily round the bottle found a short sweet sentence traced, 
She broke the seal, and then began unfolding it in haste, 
And then she read with throbbing heart, (love’s ardour never stops !) 
Till she devoured the contents (the writing, not the drops) : 
And daily from her casement high the opium draughts did flow, 
Till on a shelf stood fifty empty bottles in a row! 
Iv. 
Upon that grim and ghastly row the lady’s maid did gaze; ; 
The footman to their hollowness a wondering glance did raise ; ; 
The page who saw them, simpering, said, “ Alas! ’tis pretty clear, 3 
if she takes so much doctor's stuff, she wil? not long be here 2” 
Her uncle saw the bottles, too, and saw them with affright ; 
He counted them—he scarcely could believe he counted right ! 
** The dose too strong—thou'lt dose too long; at counsel do not scoff ; 
Some night, my dear, a drop too much may chance (0 lake thee off!” 


Vv. 


Next morn the page went early forth along the well-known track, 
And soon with the composing draught composedly rode back ; 

A doctor, (it was rumour'd,) muffled up, was by his side, 

But one beneath the doctor’s cloak a soldier's garb espied ! 

That night (by medical advice) the dame tried change of air ? 
This bulletin her uncle read next morning in despair— 

“ The dear departed owns your warning words were true enough, 
By bottle number fifty-one your niece was taken off!” 


T. H. B. 
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NOTES ON NATIONALITIES. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


“T wate the French,” says the one-legged sailor of Goldsmith, 
* because they are slaves, and wear wooden shoes.”” This sentiment is 
not extravagantly portrayed, for there are a great many people whose 
patriotism is a horse of the same colour ; and in these individuals I dare 
affirm the wooden shoes come in for a greater share of hatred than the 
slavery: such a perversity governs the passions of men, that they 
scldom love or hate one another for the right reason. I know not 
whether Beranger had the above expression in view when he penned his 
ironical Anglomane, but the introductory couplet furnishes quite a pen- 
dant to Jack’s unsophisticated antigallican speech— 


“ Quoique leurs chapeaux soient bien laids, 


G—d dam moi! j'aime les Anglais.” 
Which I propose to translate— 


John Bull you wear a shocking bad hat, 
But, sacré ! I don't dislike you for that. 


Leaving it very plain that he thinks it fair not to like a man who in- 
sconces his caput in a felt of outlandish proportions. Some of these 
antipathies have been conquered on both sides, but the two nations have 
their own modes of thinking still. All men were sent into the world for 
the same end, yet it seems they will think differently on points where 
one would suppose they were made to agree. We know that mankind 
differ, and we have a thousand ingenious reasons to account for these 
differences, but I am not aware that I recollect a satisfactory one. 
Human uwature, according to the oft-repeated maxim, is the same 
everywhere. Now general maxims I hold to be worth very little: they 
are commonly either false or insignificant. It is true that all men have 
the same passions, but it is not true that they universally assume the 
same modes of operation, or lead to the same results, or exhibit the same 
moral phenomena in their progress and effects, It is a dangerous error 
to trust altogether to this crude principle in our calculations upon the 
conduct of men. When Augustine Iturbide returned to Mexico from 
his banishment, doubtless he expected the result would be an exact copy 
of Napoleon’s return from Elba, on the strength of the popular maxim ; 
but what was the consequence? Napoleon regained a throne, and Itur- 
bide was shot for a runaway. Such are the miscalculations of those who 
confide in general maxims, and do not make proper distinctions. 
Leaving this, however, for the moralist or the metaphysician to ex- 
plain, I will only remark further, that let men differ as they will in 
their modes of thinking, they appear to be aiming at the same point,— 
they all wish to think right. All nations, however rude or savage, have 
some idea of a quality which they praise under the name of virtue, good- 
ness, justice, or the like, although their habits may exhibit some poiuts 
which strike our eyes as contradictions to such an idea. The South 
African, who lives by plundering the flocks and herds of his neighbour, 
has certain notions of property which do not precisely tally with the code 
of laws in which we glory. A Caffre chief was once put to his catechism 
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by one of the missionaries. ‘* What is the chief end of man?” asked the 
divine. ‘ To steal cattle,” was the ingenuous reply. 

Now the honest missionary, who looked, I dare say, for some refined 
theological subtilty in answer to his query, was much shocked at this 
strange answer, and fell straightway into some very dismal surmises as 
to the morals of a people who made such an open profession of thieving ; 
yet do you think the Caffre might not be an upright man after his own 
fashion? In the matter of quadrupeds, to be sure, he is not a text for 
our handling, but in other respects he might be just, and veracious, and 
beneficent,—in short, an honest man, in spite of his kill-cow pee 

It is equally clear that the French may be a good sort of people in 
spite of their wooden shoes. The anecdote perhaps is yet remembered of 
the Englishman in a coffee-house who refused to sit at the same table 
with his neighbour because he never ate mustard with his beef. This 
difference alone completely occupied his mind, and under the impression 
thus created, he looked upon the mustard-avoider as a being of a dis- 
tinct species. The thing was natural: in comparing other people with 
ourselves, we are struck vastly more by the differences than by the re- 
semblances. How many there still remain among us, who in imagining 
a Frenchman, do not consider the thousand characteristics which he has 
in common with themselves, but think only of fiddling, frog-eating, and 

varley voo ! 

But let all that pass ; my purpose is to specify a few national peculi- 
arities rather than to account for them. Are the English more humane 
than the French, or the reverse? The French are allowed to be the 
more polite, and as politeness is the outward expression of good feeling, 
it follows that the French exhibit more external evidence of humanity, 
This, however, is not the question, as it is possible to do the most dis- 
agreeable things in the politest manner in the world. The French avoid 
sanguinary punishments, and their juries have the greatest aversion to 
convict capitally, The disregard of human life in street-accidents seems 
to be vastly greater in London than in Paris, orindeed than in any other 
city. Not even in the Toledo of Naples, where the whole city is out of 
doors, and horses and carriages are perpetually driving through the 
deuse mass of population, is it possible to witness the hundredth part of 
those occurrences which meet the eye in the London journals under the 
title of “ Cab and Omnibus Nuisance,” or “ Accident from furious 
Driving.” 

A Frenchman is more cheerful than an Englishman—that is, in com- 
pany, fora Frenchman appears to be miserable when left alone. On 


this point the Englishman has certainly the advantage, as he is not de- 


yendent upon others for enjoyment. Nevertheless, the sociality of the 
‘renchman appears the more amiable: give him salad, soup, and chat- 
ter, and he wants nothing more to fill up the day. The Frenchman 
makes a parade of his feelings: the Englishman studies to conceal them. 
The one affects the enthusiast, and the other the stoic. A Frenchman 
does not forget that the world is looking on him even d /'article de mort. 
How many smart sayings were prepared for utterance at the last moment 
by those who fell by the guillotine during the reign of terror! The per- 
= who, a few weeks since, committed suicide, because, according 
to his own account, he had calculated all his chances, and found he 
could never be so great a man as Napoleon, was perhaps quite sincere 
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in his grief; but was it not genuine French vanity, the ostentation of 
feeling, that induced him to make this display ? The grief alone did not 
cause the suicide, but the opportunity of making it known to the world 
in this very striking and theatrical style was so tempting ! 

Another incident of a kindred complexion is still more recent. A 
little girl kills herself in the regular charcoal way, because she feared 
her parents did not love her! But mark the desire for exhibition and 
effect even in achild. This little creature had taken the pains to learn 
to write, solely for the purpose of leaving behind her a letter explaining 
her motives! She might have done this orally to her parents, her rela- 
tives and acquaintance ; but this was not sufficient, the world must know 
it, and a suicide would not be regularly sentimental without a letter. 
Here again we have the coup de théGtre. 

Are mankind ever likely to lose their national characteristics? New 
systems of policy reconcile those who have been accustomed to regard 
each other as hereditary enemies. The intercourse of travelling and 
trade, a more liberal interchange of thought by literary intercourse, the 
reciprocal adoption of foreign customs, and other similar causes, are in 
action, and not without effect. The Italians drink beer, the French are 
convinced that the trottoir may have its advantages over the totalité de 
la rue; yet is there any disappearance of what constitutes the real dis- 
tinctions ? Are not our neighbours the same in substance that the 
ever were? The age of chivalry is past among them, and a little alter- 
ation in outward behaviour may be remarked, yet they are in substance 
the men of the fronde, of Louis XIV., of the Revolution, and of the em- 
pire. Political circumstances have brought i in the dynasty of the grocers ; 
yet a Frenchman is a Frenchman still. 

It has been remarked that, in times of great political excitement, the 
French theatres are the most crowded, while the reverse is true in the 
case of the English. A Frenchman is everything in a crowd, he is no- 
thing alone: only persuade him that tout /e monde will do this or that, 
and he is ripe for it at once. Under this excitement there is no excess, 
good or bad, of which he is not capable. But sauve qui peut isa sound 
that puts his self-possession to flight. Look at a French crew in a 
shipwreck ; what panic, insubordination, blind precipitancy, confusion, 
and despair! How different from the cool presence of mind which an 
English sailor preserves in the same circumstances! It is here that the 
individual is everything. How many a British ship has foundered at 
sea, and gone down with every man at his post! 

Why is John Bull so notorious a grumbler? Why does he grumble 
at home and grumble abroad ?—grumble at his meat, and grumble at his 
drink ?— grumble at sunshine, and grumble at rain ? — grumble at 
Hardy’s dishes, and the vintage of Ai?—and at roast beef and heavy 
wet ?—grumble at the fog and smoke of London, and at the sky and 
landscape of the Campagna Felice ?—grumble at quick time, grumble at 
common time, and grumble against time ?—for he confesses to all this, 
honest man! Is it that John cares more for. his personal comfort than 
other people, or that he only wishes to make a show of this super-service- 
able egotism ? 

Fogs, rain, and raw winds keep the English within doors ; hence their 
occupations and amusements have a fireside character: but the French 
and Italians are an out-of-door people ; they are of the air, airy. An 
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Italian must have sunshine as a fish must have water; his nature must 
be changed ere he can live without it. Yet there are strange contradic- 
tions here. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,”’ appears to 
be the motto of the Italians, yet this sensual people produced Dante and 
Galileo, Tasso and Buovarrotti. 

A little girl of my acquaintance at Florence surprised me one day in a 
pensive mood, 

* What are you doing here all alone ?” 

* T was thinking of something.” 

“Think ! Holy Virgin! you think! a giovanotto without wife or 
child! What can you have to think about?” 

Now there spoke the true Italian, for without wife or child, which, 
according to Corporal Trim, are the only things that can make a man 
sorrowful, one may sit in the sunshine all day, and practise that “ sweet 
do-nothing,” which is the summum bonum with these people ; and while 
he can do this, no Italian it seems can imagine an inducement to subject 
himself to the labour of thinking. 

Englishmen are proud, Frenchmen are proud, but the Italians are not 
proud. I must make an exception in the case of the Romans. “ Sono 
Romano Jo” is an expression that comes forth as majestically as “ Je 
suis Frangais moi,” or “ Do you know, Sir, I am an Englishman ?” 
But the Roman pride is different from that of the two others; an Eng- 
lishman’s or a Frenchman’s pride rests quite as much upon what his 
nation és, as on what it has been, but a Roman is proud only of the past, 
for how can a Roman be proud of anything present except the maleriel 
of which his city is composed, and which of course is not the work of his 
hands? The populace, however, may still believe, for aught I know to 
the contrary, that the eternal city yet gives laws and legions to the world, 
since the regular clap-trap at the theatre is the expression, ‘© Roma in- 
vincthile sempre sara.”’ 

The old caricatures of meagre, starveling Frenchmen are, after all, 
not without truth. It is impossible to mistake their faces for English— 
there is a thin, unsubstantial, soup-and-salad appearance about them, 
which contrasts strikingly with the roast-beef robustiousness of the sturdy 
insudaires, Any one who has seen a French regiment under arms must 
have been surprised too at the diminutive stature of the soldiery; they 
are mere boys in height. The newspapers recently furnished us with an 
account of a decently tall recruit being sent home as unfit for a soldier 
on account of his height. Some ingenious reason was invented for this, 
but the true cause was, his comrades could not bear to be reminded of 
their diminutive looks by comparison with him. If you ask a French 
officer, he will endeavour to persuade you that short men. are selected 
from choice, because they move quicker, and everything with the Freuch 
soldiery depends on celerity of movemeut !—so reluctant is a French- 
man to allow his inferiority in anything. Napoleon's victories have cost 
the male population three-quarters of an ae of their altitude... The 
English are an inch taller than the French, but the Yankees are taller 
still, for they are on an average nearly an inch taller than the English. 

The politeness of the Parisians is less the expression of any real ami- 
ability of feeling, than a consciousness that it behoves. them not to lose 
sight of the fact that Paris est le centre du bon gout. In truth, they 
are for ever obtruding upon your notice the substance of the old in- 
scription in front of the Louvre— 
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* Earth no such folks, no folks e’er such a town 
As Paris is—sing derry derry down.” 

One is surprised to remark the interest which old people among the 
French retain to the last for the amusements and pursuits of their 
youth. It is common to see aged and grey-headed men as hotly engaged 
in discussing theatrical affairs as the most hair-brained youngsters of 
seventeen ; and it is quite amusing to note the nicety of their criticisms 
upon the coiffure of Mademoiselle Mars, or the twirls of Taglioni’s toe, 
when, from the marks of time upon their visages, you would imagine they 
had little to think of but to make up their accounts for the other world. 
In scientific pursuits it is the same; the chemist, the geologist, the 
naturalist, will debate with one foot in the grave, about acids, and strata, 
aml genera, and species, with all the ambitious heat and dogmatism of 
youth, The Italians have much the same characteristic. Canova, in 
his last sickness, was told by his physician that he could live but two or 
three months longer—* Dunque non faro piu Venere” was his reply. 
What a sad reflection, that he should “ make no more Venuses !” 

What is the main object in life of a Frenchman ?—Fatre claquer son 
fouet. Of an Italian ?—Dolce far niente. Of an Englishman ?—To be 
comfortable. The others know not what manner of thing comfort is ; 
they have no word for it, as they have no word for home. What is com- 
fort? It is not pleasure, though it is pleasant—all languages have a 
word for that. It is the agreeable sensation we have of the absence of 
some particular distress, or annoyance, or incommodity. A fire in cold 
weather is comfortable ; dry clothes, after we have been wet to the skin, 
are comfortable ; sunshine, after fog or rain, is comfortable —in short, 
all comforts, properly so called, seem to belong to the ungenial climate 
of the north, because the discomforts are sufficiently numerous to give 
rise of necessity to the correlative term. There is therefore a physical 
reason for the existence of the thing, and a philological one for the 
existence of the word, among the people of the north exclusively. 

Many people find it difficult to account for the difference between the 
English and the inhabitants of southern Europe, as to temperance in 
drink. Wine countries, say some, are proverbial for temperance, Eng- 
land produces no wine, therefore the English are not temperate. It is 
true that in the south of Europe drunkenness is uncommon, but if Eng- 
land produced wine, the habits of the people would nevertheless, I am 
of opinion, be much the same on this point as they are at present; 
though wine may be less hurtful than spirit or malt liquor. The truth is, 
the desire for strong liquors, so common to all northern nations, is owing 
to peculiarities in their climate and food, rather than the lack of vine- 
yards. These peculiarities are the coldness and moisture of the air, and 
the use of animal food. Under the soft and genial sky of the south, the 
native feels no want of that internal stimulant to fortify him against 
the severity of the elements. His food consists wholly or in a great mea- 
sure of Yegetables—he performs little labour: in both cases you find a 
reason for his refraining from strong drink. 

On the contrary, the inhabitant of the north finds himself perpetually 
exposed to the unfriendly action of cold and moisture, and the necessity 
of cordial drinks to counteract their influence seem a part of his’ con- 
stitution by nature. The soil he cultivates is less productive ; he labours 
more, and requires more solid and nourishing aliment than the native of 
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the south. Animal food is not only a provocative to drink, but, toa 
certain degree, renders strong liquors necessary to help its digestion. 
All the northern nations among whom animal food has been common 
have ever been addicted to the use of strong drink. Beer and mead con- 
stituted the nectar of the Scandinavians long before the art of distillation 

was discovered, or the juice of the grape had been carried into the north. 
The Tartars, who subsist upon animal food, and can procure neither 
spirit, wine, nor beer, in the pressure of their necessity for a beverage 
agreeing with their victuals, will brew an intoxicating liquor from milk : 
so diflicult is it fora flesh eater to be a water drinker. 

People have speculated much on the influence of literature upon 
society. It appears to me that they run the scent the wrong way. We 
are told that literature forms the manners of a people. This is a mis- 
take. Manners create literature, and not literature manners. The 
Italians are not sensual and dissolute because Boccaccio wrote licentious 
tales, but Boccaccio gave free descriptions of free manners already exist- 
ing. The Voltaires, the Diderots, and the D’Alemberts did not bring 
about the French Revolution by their writings, according to the vulgar 
belief; for as Lord Byron truly remarked, the encyclopedists might have 
written their fingers off without producing a revolution, had not the re- 
mote causes previously existed in the social and political institutions of 
the country. The literature of any age or country will always reflect to 
a certain degree the manners and. opinions current at the time, but the 
causes which mould a national character lie deeper than in the pens of 
individuals who sit in their closets to write, for the amusement of those 
who sit in their closets to read. 

The most polite, good-natured, and amiable among the Italians are 
the Tuscans. The politeness of the Parisians is, in a great degree, mere 
grimace ; but the civility of the Florentines is the expression of much 
real kindliness of feeling. The Romans are notoriously surly and sus- 
picious, in comparison, let it be understood, with the other Italians. 
The Neapolitans exhibit great extremes: nothing can be more cring- 
ingly servile than the behaviour of some, nothing can exhibit more im- 
pudent effrontery than the behaviour of others. They are utterly de- 
void of any sense of that quality with which we are so familiar by the 
name of impertinence. A fellow will pick your pocket while you are 
buying an orange of him in the street, and if caught in the act he will 
laugh in your face, and expect a continuance of your custom as if 
nothing had happened. A cicerone whose services you decline will dog 
you, nevertheless, the whole day long, though you threaten to knock him 
down an hundred times; he pursues you round every corner, follows you 
into every shop, thrusts himself, covered with tatters and dirt, into the 
faces of your companions, male or female: no place is sacred from his 
intrusion ; you may thrust him out of your bed-chamber, and he will 
continue to lie in wait at the door. 

The impudence of a Neapolitan coachman may be considered as the 
beau ideal of that quality for which this class of worthies has been 
long celebrated. Jt is quite a perilous enterprize for a stranger on his 
first arrival at Naples to venture into the Largo del Castello, a place 
where jarvies most do congregate: he cannot take a step without having 
a whip cracked in his face with the cry of acarroz! a carrog! for such 

is the way these fellows beat up for custom: they sit upon the boxes, 
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and horsewhip every gentlemanly-looking person that comes within the 
reach of their whiplash. They may put out your eyes, but any one of 
them would be astonished should you refuse to employ him on that 
account. Whenever I have been passing down a narrow street and 
chanced to espy an empty carriage a-head, I have always been certain 
that the driver would stretch his vehicle aeross the street from wall to 
wall, shutting up all passage, unless I chose to walk into the door of the 
carriage, which he took care always to hold open for the purpose. A 
stout stick was commonly my only means of raising the embargo. 

** What a blundering fellow is that brother waiter of yours,’’ said I 
one day to the attendant of a café in Florence. 

“* True, true,” he replied ; ** but what else can you expect from him? 
he is a Roman!” 

These antipathies, for they are nothing more, are not, however, so strong 
as they were during the middle ages. The Romans are slothful in compari- 
son with the Tuscans, yet their intellect is regarded as not at all inferior. 
by the other Italians. It is remarkable, notwithstanding, that Rome 
has given birth to so few men of genius, and Florence to so many. 
What great name of modern times belongs to Rome? I can recollect 
not one. Even going back to classical ages, I can call to mind only 
Julius Cesar. But Florence, “ little Florence,” has had for her sons 
Dante, and Michael Angelo, and Galileo, and Macchiavelli, and a host 
of others, if others need be named after these. 

Different nations charge one another with being proud. John Bull 
formerly laughed at his neighbour across the Channel for the airs he 
gave himself on account of /e grand monarque, and latterly for the same 
behaviour on the score of le grand empire. It is true the Frenchman 
has always been a great propagandist, but is the excess of pride really 
so much on his side? Is not John Bull quite as self-satisfied as his 
neighbour? Has he not engrained this feeling into the very idiom of his 
vernacular tongue, being sure thereby to remind himself by contrast of his 
own accomplishments when he speaks of taking “ French leave,” drink- 
ing “ Dutch courage,” * walking Spanish,’ and the like? It is very 
easy for him to apply the epithets of boastful and vain-glonious to the 
French, the Spaniards, or the Americans, when they take the liberty to 
praise themselves in a style which he thinks not to be in the best taste ; 
but if he were aware of the truth, he would know that he is apt to crow 
in as high a note as any fowl there is flying. National pride is nota 
difficult thing to discover in any quarter, for all nations have something 
to be proud of, 

National pride or vanity gives rise to strange misnomers. “ Merry 
England’’ and “ Notre belle France,” are household words in the two 
countries, while all the world knows that England is not merry nor 
France beautiful. But ad ogni uccello suo nido é bello ; even the Dutch 
believe that Paradise was situated somewhere upon the Zuyder Zee. 
These things, after all, only prove that the people are attached to their 
respective homes; and to complain of others for their expressions of 
national pride and self-esteem, is to complain of the proper and natural 
operation of things. 

National antipathies appear to have exhibited themselves in ancient 
times pretty much the same way as at present, in incorporating oppro- 
brious expressions with the vulgar Jangu The Roman literature 
has made us familiar with the Punica fides, but had we Punic au- 
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thority instead of Roman, doubtless the charge of mendacity would lie 
us strongly the other w ay. 

The Americans are proud, —prouder than the English or French, just 
as a child is prouder than a man. This I say not in their disparage- 
ment, but the contrary: the thing is perfectly natural, and is an indica- 
tion of the right sort of character. What hopes can we entertain of a 
man who has no pride ?- Who can be worse off than he who cares nothing 
for what is said of him? ‘The Italians, generally speaking, as I have 
said before, have no national pride, You may abuse his country, and 
government, and social institutions, and men and women, and all ‘things 
therewith connected, moral, political, mechanical, or metaphysical, to 
the face of a Neapolitan, and he will make no gainsaying or denial ; 
what does he care? He 18 not proud, and, not valuing your praise, he 
will not study to deserve it. Here is the secret: did he feel any con- 
cern for what others say about him, he would strive to amend his 
condition, 

“Ahi! serva Italia, di dolore ostello !” 

Now, there is not a people in the world more sensitive to the opinions 
of others than the Americans; no people are so solicitous to know what 
is said, and thought, and felt respecting them by other nations, Nothing 
ean be written of them in an European journal, that is not copied into 
their newspapers and read by every man in the republic : be it praise or 
blame, the interest is of the same degree. No people are more elated 
With praise, and none more sensibly feel the malice of their detractors. 
This is good evidence of a sound and healthy moral feeling among them. 
It is false that they are possessed with a blind and indiscriminate admi- 
ration for everything good and bad in their institutions: experto crede, 
they are sensible that all political institutions are imperfect, and that 
they have yet much to learn. Proud let them be; it will do them good, 
for he who values the good opinion of the world w “ill study to deserve it. 

The English are, in a manner, full and satiate of glory; they have a 
literature and a history to whic h nothing need be added. Their island 
is filled with people, and the four quarters of the earth bear witness to 
their renown. America is in her infancy, and has all these objects yet 
to struggle for. ‘The Englishman may afford to be very calm when the 
intellectual character of his countrymen is depreciated, for he knows 
that Shakspeare and Newton cannot be stolen from him. He may 
honour with a disdainful smile the imputation that is hazarded against 
their bravery, for he is conscious that, if Waterloo and Trafalgar are not 
suflicient, there are Blenheim and Ramillies, Cressy and Agincourt. The 
E nglishman may therefore be forgiven if he is apathetic on many points 
where the blood of one belonging to a younger nation, with a fortune 
and fame yet to be made, would be up with becoming promptitude 
and spirit. 

But, after all, does it in reality become John Bull to take such frequent 
occasion of charging Brother Jonathan with being thin-skinned? Is 
John himself altogether stoical and silent when travellers in England 
write saucy or stupid books? His country, it is true, is so well known 
that the absurd misrepresentations of foreigners have less effect abroad 
than in the case of America; yet, when assailed, we find he never hesi- 
tates to take up the cudgels with becoming wrath. We have not yet 
forgotten how severely Puckler Muskau and D’Haussez were taken in 
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hand by the reviewers, for their fancy sketches of men and manners in 
England ; yet these gentlemen, the reader may rest assured, never made 
a filtieth part so, near an approach to. the graces of .Mendez Pinto, as 
that ingenious race of romancers beginning with nobody. remembers 
Whom, and ending with Mrs, Trollope, whose work, says the equally in- 
ae and ingenuous ‘* Quarterly Reviewer,” “ is just the book we 
iave long desired to see.’ Much good may it do him, 

In spite, however, of the inventions of a multitude of travellers of 
questionable motives, and of the exertions of reviewers and journalists, 
whose, motives are un-questionable, I think I may safely affirm that the 
endeavours to breed an ill feeling between the two nations have been 
hitherto unsuccessful,—at least on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the first place, the Americans are a people not easily made angry; they 
are touchy, they are sensitive, as 1 haye already remarked, but they are 
too shrewd, too prudent, too calculating, to make a serious business of 
being angry without knowing a suflicient cause for it, and what good it 
will do them in the end. ‘Travellers may paint them as Yahoos, but ere 
they wax warm upon it, they sit down and consider whether Gulliver has 
many believers now-a-days, Iudividuals on whom the whitewash of 
philanthropy is not yet decently dry, may fling slavery in their teeth, 
but they are aware that the world knows to whom they ave indebted for 
the institution, and that it is a thing not to be got rid of in an instant. 
Jokes may be uttered against them, but they know that the hardest 
joking breaks no bones. In short, they ave sensible that all men must 
pass for what they are worth,—that truths must be put up with, and 

ies may go for what they will fetch;—that if they have a tender spot 

they must allow themselves to be touched there as well as elsewhere, 
being well persuaded of the good sense of Don Quixote’s remark, that 
“fit would be absurd if the inhabitants of Reloxa should knock every 
man on the head who asked them what time of day it was,” 

On this subject they exercise more discrimination-than probably the 
English give them credit for; they distinguish between the writer of an 
abusive work and the great body of the English people, to whom they 
believe such works are addressed inefiectually. The most recent publi- 
cation of this sort that has attained any notoriety, is one in which they 
are, severcly handled, yet the madus animus of the whole work is so 
apparent, that it can influence none but those who have a previous bias 
toward such an influence. This they are aware of, and here Jies: the 
pith and marrow of the subject.; if the English quarrel with the Ameri- 
cans it must be their own fault, for the Americans do not wish to quarrel 
with the English. Why should these two nations quarrel? “No»two 
people in the world have better opportunities of understanding: each 


“other, and what is the synonym to quarrel but misunierstanding 


The perversity which certain people display in catching at everything 
that_can be turned to the discredit of the Americans.is surely :@ most 
un-English feeling. The prosperity of. that. nation can sefledt nothing 
sig honour on the. English character, for the substance of «their social 
and pobtical mstitutions belongs to. the. mother. country. « Englishmen 
may persuade themselves that they have neither part) nor lot am! the 
matter ; but the truth is, that the fate of their,brethren/in the:west, 
whether for weal or woe, is of no small. practical, importance! to:them. 
In spite of the declaration of Independence, either of the two parties 
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may say, with a modification of the old maxim—* Anglicus sum, nil 
Anglici a me alienum puto,’ 

‘The condition of the [rish in America is peculiar. Other emigrants, as 
the English and the Scotch, disperse throughout the country, settle upon 
farms, or dive into the wilderness. But the Irish herd together in the 
large cities, Other emigrants become incorporated with the native 
population, get rich, and lose their nationality. The Insh keep them- 
selves separate from the Americans, and swarm together by thousands in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, where they exercise the same in- 
stinct that may be remarked among the Jews in the European cities, that 
of selecting the most filthy, confined, and incommodious quarters for their 
residence. Here they are content to vegetate rather than go into the 
country, cultivate farms, and become thriving landholders. Nothing 

can induce them to separate, and each of the large American cities 
seems destined to have its Irish quarter, where broken heads and the 
brogue are to be perpetuate “dl from generation to generation. 

‘The largest number of the Irish is at New York, where their turbu- 
lence is at times quite formidable. At Boston the proportion is small, 
yet there are sufficient numbers to render it necessary at times for the 
citizens to look sharply after them when their festivities wax boisterous. 
They agree perfectly well with the Americans, but their disposition to 
brandish the shillelah among themselves is what the salt sea has not 
been able to wash out of them. 

“ Coolum, non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
The Bostonians have found ‘that the best method of cooling their courage 
on these occasions is a dose of cold water “ fresh and fast applied,” 
and their fire-engines have been found singularly efficacious in quelling 
a not among these heathen. 

The people of Great Britain, in fine, have greater inducements to wish 
well to the Americans than any other nation on the globe, for surely no 
two people are more alike. The time is past when men can be made 
to believe that the human race deteriorates on the other side of the At- 
lantic. They are the same people in all the essentials of character with 
those of their father-land ; their conduct is marked with the same courage 
and enterprise, the same old Saxon stubbornness and energy. 

The English are perhaps not aware how much interest the present 
condition of their country excites in America. The Americans are far 
better informed respecting the political institutions of Great Britain than 
the English people are respecting those of America. The gentlemen of 
the London newspapers not unfrequently knock matters out of joint in 
Trans-Atlantic politics after a fashion which, if imitated by one of their 
class in America in touching upon English affairs, would spoil him as a 
political oracle as long as it was remembered. The journalists, indeed, 
on this side the water, have a way of their own in looking through the 
right or wrong end of the telescope, accordingly as they point it to this 
quarter orto that, which is quite striking to one who knows how the land 
really lies, These directors of the press witness the broken heads that 
enliven the scene at the English hustings, hear of riots, rick- burnings, 
agitations, Irish murders and massacres, and the whole diablerie of dis- 
affection and misrule ; all these pass before their notice, and they make 

nothing more of them than every-day occurrences; but if they hear of 
a bloody nose at an American election, they cry out “ the republic is at 


an end!” Q. Q. 
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Tue sequel to this pleasing adventure is, perhaps, equally worthy of 
record, since it tends to exhibit the assurance and confidence of men 
under different circumstances in life. 

Having been received, as I have already said, with “ all the honours” 
at Portsmouth, and taken my leave, still perfec tly maintaining my uncon- 
scious incognito, T quitted the Crown—not under a salute, for the pretty 
bar-maid was well watched—but with every mark and demonstration of 
untired ceremony and unabated civility, and found myself located in the 
Rocket Coach, in company with a middle-aged gentleman, whom I then 
thought old, but in whose countenance I saw some favourable indica- 
tions “of a mind within;” and although, at that period, people of 
sense had not he-deville-d themselves with the solemn absurdities of 
phrenology, I fancied that, without being either as civil as Spurzheim, 
or as bitter as Gall, I might calculate upon enjoying what, at that period 
of my life, I was not averse from (in hopes of picking up information and 
knowledge), —some rational and agreeable conversation with my com- 
panion during our journey to London. 

The ice of English formality was upon this occasion, as usual, broken 
by the English absurdity of a trite remark upon the weather. “ It is 
very wet to-day,” said by one man to another, while the rain is pattering 
down upon the roof of the carriage which contains them, and the bubbles 
in the puddles are hopping up like so many fairy water-sprites is, as 
everybody acknowledges, both superfluous and absurd; but it leads to 
other things, and the assenting “ very ’’ to the obvious remark, sows 
the seed of future conversation. So it happened then, and is less than 
half the distance to Horndean, I had received from my companion the 
information that he was an army surgeon, who had come home on 
leave of absence from Jamaica, on account of ill health; but that, 
although he had been sufficiently unwell to justify the permission he 
had obtained, his main object in coming to England was to make 
arrangements for carrying out his wife upon his return to the West 
Indies: her situation in this country, alone, and as it were widowed, she 
having represented to him to be bey ond measure irksome and distressing. 

He accounted to me for not having taken her with him in the first 
instance—for he spoke of her in terms of such devotion and affection, 
that I could not help asking him why she had not been the companion of 
his voyage—by describing her health to have been extremely delicate, and 
by the fact that he had exchanged from the regiment to which he then 
belonged, and which had returned home before the period at which we 
were speaking ; so that by the exchange—which was a favourable one 
to him—his plans had been considerably altered, and his probable 
residence in the colonies very much protracted. 

I liked him extremely, and was almost vexed when, at Liphook, a 
rather pertish, forward-looking young man—about _my own age at that 
time—stepped into the coach, and disturbed our téte-d-téte. Upon the 
accession of our third member, we relapsed into silence; and, except 
upon the occasion of seeing a man thrown from his horse between Mil- 
ford and Godalming, little occurred worthy of notice, till we reached 
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the Crown at Guildford, where we found the cold round of beef, the hot 
leg of mutton, and the pickles and potatoes, ready for consumption ; 
the work of devastation having been, previous to our entrance, com- 
menced by a gentleman, who soon informed us that we were to have the 
pleasure of his company to complete the parté carré of the Rocket. 

There is something extremely socializing in the community of interests 
of a small party on a cold day round a good fire, and at a luncheon. 
We drank ale and port wine, and hot brandy and water- -offered each 
other snuff—cracked jokes, and began, as the warmth of the room 
thawed us, to feel ourselves sufficiently at home and comfortable, to 
regret the call of the “ Faulkner’? of his day, couched in the emphatic 
words, “ Now, gentlemen, if you please,” which was to remove us from 
the magic semi-circle formed round the hearth of mine host of the Crown. 

We re-entered the coach, evidently pleased with each other, and in 
as different a humour from that in which we were, when we got out of it, 
as can be well conceived; I felt quite at my ease, and had no seruple in 
relating my adventure of the preceding day, which appeared to my com- 
panions nearly as inexplicable as it then was to myself. 

“1,” said Mr. Dillington—so was our last acquaintance named—“ I, 
too, have been engaged in an adventure ; but mine is a more straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact atlair—to me of the most agreeable nature, | 
admit. I came into this neighbourhood only the day before yesterday, 
meaning to remain here some time, but the magical influence of a pair 
of the brightest eyes I ever beheld has upset all my projects, and carries 
me to London, in spite of all the pressing entreaties of my hospitable 
friends in Surrey.’ 

* Yes,”’ said I, “ such things are irresistible. I conclude by your 
outline, that yours is a love-at-tirst-sight case.”’ 

** T tlatter myself,’ said Dillington, who was extremely well qualified 
for a lady-killer, “ I flatter myself that it is so, on both sides. All I 
know is, that | am speeding my way to town, to meet my adorable Dul- 
cinea at the Piazza door ot Covent Garden playhouse, where I am to 
have the happiness —at her own suggestion—of accompanying her to 
witness the performance of the play, * blest as the immortal gods,’ fondly 
sitting by her side, to 

* Hear and see her all the while 
Softly speak, and gently smile.’ ” 

De Rather an easy conquest,” said the army surgeon; “ is it to bea 
tete-a-tele ‘ge 

“ IT rather think not,” said Dillington ; “I think she talked of some 
elderly body, in the shape of an aunt, who was to accompany her, and 
play propriety ; however I fancied that, by way of a premier pas, I had 
succeeded capitally. She positively refused to tell me where she lived, 
and, [ think, has made the assignation rather to try the extent of my 
earnestness and anxiety about her, before she reposes a more extensive 
confidence in me.’”’ 

*“* May I ask,” said I, “ is she maid, wife, or widow ?” 

_“ I did not trouble her with any questions on that point,” said Dil- 
lington ; “‘ she wore a wedding-ring, which she flourished before me 
two or three times during our journey together, while drawing the 
wintest of hands over the brightest of eyes. I had not more than an 
hour and three-quarters to. make my play; I got into the coach this 
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side Petersfield, and was forced, malgré moi, to stop at Godalming to 
fulfil the engagement, which was to have lasted ten days; but which, 
although T lost her at the moment, has been curtailed of its fair pro- 
portions in order to regain my adorable incognita; and, to tell truth, : 
think T lost little by that, for a robust, healthy- looking female, 
nursing mother,’ with a baby aud a boy of eight or nine years’ old, were 
crammed into the coach at Milford, booked all the w ay to London, so that 
all confidential conversation in the way of business must have ceased at 
that point. This evening I shall see her again, and all will be well” 

“Oh!” sighed my opposite neighbour, a plain pale man, with white 
Whiskers and a short nose ; “ if you could but guess the pain, Sir, that your 
success gives ine, you oul not speak so thoughtle esly of your happiness, 
I, too, am in pursuit of a lady—one to whom I am heart and soul devoted 

-who has treated me hardly and harshly—I never fancied 1 could be so 
weil aud silly, but, as you say, man is not master of himself, and 

* When a lady's in the case, 
All other things of course give place. 

** Then, Sir,” said I, “ I suppose you are actually on your road to the 
Barley Mow ?” 

‘“ Barley Mow!” said Mr. Lackington; “No; I am on my way toa 
village near town, in which my charming, capricious devil of a widow 
lives; but whether she will be in a sunshiny humour or a cloudy one, 
is a matter of great uncertainty.” 

** But I conclude,” said Dillington, ** you don’t allow yourself to weep 
and wail without some consolation ?”’ 

‘ No,” said Lackington, ‘* I had the pleasure of her exclusive society 
at Eastbourn for a fortnight last autumn, when we were as bappy as two 
turtle-doves, until something crossed her mind—and, I may say, her 
temper—and she started off for London, leaving a short note behind her, 
telling me it was no use my following her, for she had resolved utterly 
tu cut my acquaintance.” 

* The most unkindest cut of all,” said I. “ And yet your lingering, 
longing love remains, and you are determined to try your fortune at a 
reconciliation ?”? 

*“ Even so, Sir,’”’ said Lackington, heaving a deep-drawn sigh, which 
scemed to come from the very bottom of his heart. 

“Upon my word, gentlemen,” said the army surgeon, * I have been 
listening to your conversation, and I must say that the morals of my 
countrymen and countrywomen do not appear to have improved during 

my absence from England ; assure yourselves that the pursuits in which 
you seem both to be engaged, however exciting at the moment, bring 
with them anything but solid gratification—independently of their actual 
impropriety, they generally produce causes for repentance and sorrow. 
If a man fail in the object of his heart, he becomes miserable himself— 
if he succeed, the chances are he makes another more miserable still ; 
rely upon it, that wrong never comes right, and that no man is truly 
respectable until he marries, and devotes his cares, his anxicty, and his 
attention to a gentle and confiding partner, whose virtues and merits 
soothe him in adversity, and give new brightness to prosperity.” 

“| presume, Sir,” said Dillington, “ you are yourself a Benedick.”’ 

“ Thank my lucky stars I am,” said the surgeon, “ and am returning 
to a happy, humble home, to carry with me to the sphere of my duty as 
amiable a being as ever drew the breath of life,” 
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“ Perhaps,” said Dillington, “ your absence has given new zest to 
vour feelings, and if you had not been separated from the lady, the same- 
ness——”” 

“Oh no,” interrupted the surgeon; “ rely upon it, habitual attach- 
ments are always the strongest and most lasting. 

‘ True affection lasts the longer 
When its brightest hours are o'er; 
Parting sorrows bind it stronger, 

Mem ry but endears it more.’ 
I have been wretched during the year and a half I have been absent, 
and have now, as I was telling this gentleman before you joined us,” 
pointing at the same time to me, “* made my health a plea for getting 
leave of absence to surprise her with my arrival, and my resolution of 
taking her abroad with me; unless I should eventually be able to 
exchange again into some other regiment.” 

‘ T can easily conceive the delight of such a meeting,” said T. ** In 
every man’s life there are a few moments of unqualified happiness—you, 
I sus} ct, are destined to enjoy such to-day.” 

“ Not to-day,’ said the surgeon, “ for [ have to pass through town 
to my cottage, and must report myself at the Horse Guards before I 
start; but to-morrow by this time I shall again be at home—and what a 
word is home !”’ 

Dillington seemed much struck by the earnestness, almost amounting 
to enthusiasm, with which our medical friend eulogized the “ blissful 
state,’ and I began to think he would give up the pursuit in which he 
was engaged, in deference to the opinions and principles of the surgeon. 
Lackington listened with admiration at the picture our friend painted of 
connubial comfort and domestic happiness, and every now and then I 
am sure that his thoughts reverted to his capricious widow, and that 
even he was beginning to think he might as well rivet her heart, by 
making her his wife, provided always, of course, that she would accept 
his offer. 

The conversation which had passed produced an increase of confi- 
dence, and, voting ourselves to be a very pleasant party, we agreed, 
after we had passed Kingston, to dine together at some coffee-house 
in London—a proposition to which Dillington most willingly acceded, 
provided we dined early, and near the theatre. By this condition I 
ascertained that his intentions as to the fair lady with the bright eves 
remained unaltered ; and as I had no responsible authority over his mo- 
rality, I suggested the Piazza Coffee-house as the most suitable and con- 
venient scene of action—nothing could be better for all parties, for the 
surgeon was to sleep at the Hummums, and Mr. Lackington at the 
Tavistock (corrupted by the market-people into Cabbage-stalk) hotel ; 
and Dillington, who was to be set down at the corner of Berkeley-street, 
would, after dressing, proceed to the coffee-house, the door of which 
adjomed the door of the theatre, at which, precisely at seven o'clock, in 
a hackney-coach, the lady, or ladies, as the case might be, would arrive 
in fulfilment of their appointment. 

_ Lundertook to order dinner and secure a table—a proceeding which, 
in those tumes of taverns and theatricals, was absolutely necessary ; and 
having done both in a most judicious manner, I awaited the arrival of 
my ew acquaintance, who had agreed upon six punctually—Dillington, 
of course, not caring for the shortness of the time allowed him to drink 
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to his fair one’s health, nor hesitating a moment between the allurements 
of Venus and the attractions of Bacchus. 

I thought while | was waiting for my company that IT had been some- 
what precipitate and incautious in selecting so popular and populous a 
place as the Piazza for the exlibition of myself in company with three 
persons of whom, in fact, | knew nothing—of whom two, by their own 
confessions, were professed libertines, and the third might not be what 
he professed himself: however, in those days, I generally acted upon the 
impulse of the moment, and sought amusement without very particularly 
investigating the source whence it was derivable. Tlowever, upon this 
particular day, [ became, I scarcely know why, more scrupulous than 
usual. I saw the coffee-room filling with persons of consequence and 
character, who, in those days, weat to see plays and dine early in the 
neighbourhood of the playhouses ; and feeling that it might ‘be dis- 
advantageous to incur the responsibility of the manners, conduct, and 
conversation of my new friends, | called a waiter, and inquired if we 
could have a private room to dine in, to which he civilly assented, and 
in less than ten minutes | found myself snugly established in the 
small dining-parlour which opens into the hall. 

Scarcely had the clock struck six when the trio appeared nearly toge- 
ther—Dillington, dressed evidently to the best advantage, and displaying 
unequivocal confidence in the tie of his neckeloth and the curl of his 
whiskers; Lackington in the dishabille of desponding affection; and the 
surgeon, who was married and settled, and whose heart-catching days were 
over, 1n his morning costume, having only refreshed himself at his hotel. 

The luncheon at Guildford had considerably damped the anxiety for 
dinner, which, however, was put down and eaten, the wine passing 
somewhat rapidly in compliment to the expectant lover, who kept his 
eyes attentively on the dial of the clock, in order that he might be punc- 
tual to the moment; and Lackington exhibiting a good deal of feverish 
anxiety to tell us something, which modesty, or delicacy, or some doubt 
as to the pftudence or propriety of m: king further confide nce with 
strangers, appeared to hinder him from imparting. At last, however, 
after a few glasses of sherry, which Dillington denounced for its resem- 
blance to lamp oil, and one or two of champagne, which the same 
unquestionable authority proclaimed to be indubitable gooseberry, he 
resolved upon communicativeness. 

As far as the affected airs of Dillington about the wine and the cookery 
went, I cannot help saying (par parenthese) that they gave me no very 
favourable opinion of either his taste or character. The swaggerer is 
invariably au impostor—the man who calls loudest for the waiter, who 
treats him worst, and who fiuds more fault than anybody else in the 
room, when the company is mixed, will always turn out to be the man 
of all others the least entitled, either by rank or intelligence, to give 
himself airs. People who are conscious of what is due to them never 
display irritability or impetuosity ; their manners insure civility, their 
civility secures respect; but the blockhead or the coxcomb, fully aware 
that something more than ordinary is necessary to produce an effect, is 
sure, whether in clubs or coffee-rooms, to be the most fastidious and 
captious of the community, the most overbearing in his manners towards 
his inferiors—the most restless and irritable amongst his equals—the 
most cringing and subservient before his superiors. 
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Poor Mr. Lackineton bad not an atom of swagger w his composition ; 
he therefore drank his sherry and champagne, and his heart warmed, 
and his lips opened, 

“Tam sure,” said he, “ that it must seem very strange in me to fancy 
that my affairs can interest three gentlemen whom I never saw till to-day ; 
but as we have acted hitherto upon the give and take principle of com- 
munity in our prospects and pursuits, | think I ought to tell you, as a 
sequel to what I said on the journey, that | have received a letter from 
my Fanny—— 

“ What,” said I, “ your bewitching and bewitched widow ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said Lackington; “ andif you really do care about the 
dénouement, you will be glad to hear that she is to be in town the day after 
to-morrow, and expresses a wish to see me, to be reconciled, and to cast 
into oblivion all that has passed between us ef a disagrecable character.” 

** T rejoice,” said I, 

* T echo your congratulation,”’ said Dillington. 

“And so do I,” said the surgeon, “ with this proviso—that you 
marry her. Recollect my advice in the earlier part of the day—the fact 
that she desires a reconciliation is a proof that she is really attached to 
you. Putan end to all these ungentle and unnecessary agitations of 
temper and feeling—make her your wife.” 

** | would—indeed I would,” said Lackington, with something like 
tears im his eves—“ but I cannot.” 

“ What is the nature of the impediment ?” said the surgeon. 

* That,” said Lackington, “ which you so earnestly recommend—ma- 
trimony !”’ 

* As how?” said I. 

** T am married already,” said Lackington. 

“ Married, Sir!”’ said the surgeon; “ married!—and yet—why this 
is worse and worse. That gentleman's libertinism” (pointing to Dil- 
lington) “ shocked me, but he is a single man, and a 

** T wish with all my heart I had his excuse,”’ said Lackington, “ but 
I have one for what may seem gross impropriety and immorality. I 
will explain—my story is short but really affecting.” 

Saying which, he ** called up a look ’’ which he meant to be pathetic, 
but which, owing to the peculiar formation of his features, and the par- 
ticular cast of his countenance, exceeded in comicality anything I had 
ever seen, except Liston when melancholic. f 

“ It must be short,”’ said the triumphant Dillington, “ if I am to 
hear it; I have but twenty-two minutes and three seconds left.” 

“ It will not occupy half that time,” said Lackington ; “ and I should 
like to justify myself in Dr. Martingale’s eyes for what must appear ex- 
tremely heartless conduct in roaming and roving, having a wife of my 
own.”” 

“ I shall indeed be glad to listen,” said Dr. Martingale, such was our 
surgeon's name; “ for I have very decided opinions upon the particular 
point of matrimonial obligations.” 

“ Well then,” said Lackington, “ I will be as brief as possible, and 
you shall know all. When I was nineteen years old, which is now ten 
years since, I did what a great many—indeed | may say most young 


men do at that age—I fell in love, and with such a girl as nobody ever 
saw: her cyes ——.” 
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** Never mind her eyes,” said Dillington, “ don’t stop to particularize 
her points. I have but nineteen minutes and a half, and if you go into 
details T must run away.” 

* Well,” said Lackington, * she was everything a man could desire in 
a wife ; and, above all, she was kind to me, reciprocated my feelings, 
and, after some few weeks of feverish anxiety, | proposed, was accepted, 
but referred to her father, who, without hearing me out, ordered me out, 
and declared that his intentions for his daughter were of a character 
wholly incompatible with my means or situation, and desired that I 
uever would mention the subject to her or himself again, or even make 
ny appearance at his house any more, 

“The consequence of this rebuff was,” continued Lackington, “ as 
you may suppose, an increased affection on our parts, and a determina- 
tion, cofte qui cofite, to elope. A scheme was planned, which would 
have been most effectually carried into execution, if I had not, by some 
misfortune or other, pounced into the old General’s room by mistake for 
his daughter’s, who was w aiting, bundle in hand, with her mind made 
up, and her maid beside her, all on tiptoe to bound down stairs to my 
post- -chaise, which was in waiting. The consequence was, a discovery 
of the plot ; a severe remonstrance to my father from the General ; and 
close confinement for six months to my gentle Adelgitha.” 

** Pass the wine,” said Dillington. “A thousand pardons. Waiter, 
get the bill. Pray go on.” 

** My father,”’ said Lackington, “ entering strongly into the General’s 
feelings, sent me abroad, where I remained, pursuing my studies, for 
three years, which I admit I felt to be a terrible waste of time.” 

Herein I tacitly agreed. 

** At last,” continued the unfortunate gentleman, “ I returned home ; 
and the first act of my life was to discover whether my Adelgitha was 
unmarried. I succeeded in ascertaining that she was still Miss Row- 
bottom. I felt secure of success, now “that, of course, all suspicion of 
my intentions would be lulled, and convinced, by her remaining single, 
that 1 was still dear to her. Of course, my inquiries about her were 
made with great caution and circumspection. I had learned enough—I 
sought no more; but, proceeding to the neighbourhood of her father’s house, 
soon contrived to convey a note to her, couched in terms of unabated 
affection, and conjuring her to let me know the state of her sentiments 
as regarded me. I received her answer: her feelings towards me were 
the same as they had been three years before, so were her cruel father’s. 
* Circumstances which had occurred,’ she told me, ‘ as I must naturally 
suppose, had rendered her life more unhappy, and her confinement more 
rigid ; still, if I held in the mind to rescue her from her thraldom, she 
was prepared to renew our plan now of three years’ standing.’ Her 
note ended by conjuring me to weigh well what I was undertaking, as a 
diminution of my affection would break her heart. 

“* Everything was arranged : two notes more settled the business ; and 
on the third mght after my arrival in the neighbourhood, I lifted my 
gentle Adelgitha from the library window of her father's house into.my 
carriage. She was so agitated at our meeting, and at the excitement of 
the whole affair, that she could not stand, and I deposited her myself in 
the vehicle which was to convey us to happiness vid Dover, whence we 
were to proceed to Boulogne to be married—a scheme proposed by me 
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to obviate the necessary delay for residence, in order to obtain a license ; 
and as Adelgitha was out of her nonage, I thought Gretna would be 
carrying the joke a little too far.” 

“Despatch,” said Dillington, whose eye was as attentive to the dial 
as his ear to the dialogue. 

“ [ will,” said Lackington ; “ but I know you'll laugh at me, although 
it is, indeed, no laughing matter. As we proceeded on our rapid journey 
towards the coast, | made ten thousand inquiries as to the sufferings my 
dear girl had undergone since my departure, and received every assur- 
ance of affection and kindness from the dear object of my heart ; but in 
the midst of my anxieties and endearments, I every now and then heard 
a knocking against the bottom of the carriage, which, to a nervous man, 
sounded very like a growing failure in the vehicle; but whenever I 
attempted to listen, my dear Adelgitha diverted my attention from the 
sound, by fresh professions of affection and esteem. 

“* T scarcely expected, dear Frederic,’ said she, ‘ that you would have 
remained constant: I thought perhaps the news of the dreadful occur- 
rence might have induced you to retract ; and that you might have con- 
sidered it a perfect justification of your withdrawal.’ 

** What accident?’ said I. * Tell me, my beloved.’ 

* © Don’t you know, Frederic ?’ said my aflectionate companion. 

“© Indeed Ido not, said 1; and at that moment I heard the same 
noise which had so frequently attracted my attention, and interrupted 
her for a moment by asking her if she did not hear the thumping, as I 
thought, on the perch of the carriage. 

** Oh, Frederic!’ sobbed the agitated girl, ‘ that's ¢.’ 

«Tt! said 1; * what, my angel? Do you really know what it is?’ 

“© Don’t be alarmed, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, ‘ I wish you had 
known it before.’ 

* © Known what?’ exclaimed I. 

“ * Known tt, dearest,’ said she, crying afresh. 

* * What is the noise ?’ said 1; * and what has it to do with our des- 
tinies ?” 

** T feared it would have hada serious effect upon you,’ replicd Miss 
Rowbottom ; * but no! your mind and feelings soar above it.’ 

“*It! cried [ impatiently ; *‘ what is it?—what does it mean ?—what 
is the noise ?” 

“* My leg, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, dropping her lovely face upon 
my shoulder, which I declare, upon my word, gentlemen, was as wet 
through with her tears as if | had been caught in a shower of rain. 

“* Your leg, dearest!’ said I. 

“* Yes; the result of that dreadful fall from my horse, of which you 
were, of course, aware,’ said Adelgitha. ‘ The torture of amputation 
was nothing, to the dread I felt lest it should alter your affection for me ; 
but I thought I knew you better.’ 

* I thought, gentlemen,” said Lackington, “ I should have died. I 
thought perhaps she was joking, or trying the strength of my affections ; 
for | know what women will do in that way sometimes. However, as it 
was quite dark, and we were peculiarly situated, I ventured, with the 
greatest delicacy and decorum imaginable, to ascertain the fact forth- 
with, and then, sure enough, my hand lighted upon a stumpy stick, of 
the Greenwich Hospital regulation cut, and which, whenever my bride 
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elect had become at all animated or energetic, had bumped and knocked 
itself about against the bottom of the chaise. 

**T would have given the world to have known of the accident, to 
which, up to that moment, I was a perfect stranger. I should have, I 
dare say, loved her the more for her misfortunes ; the loss of a limb ina 
man is ‘nothing ; ; on the contrary, it constantly brings to our hearts and 
minds the gratitude we owe to those who fight our battles by sea and 
land; and even though Miss Rowbottom might not have claimed my 
sympathy upon that score, I felt quite sure I should have overcome all 
the foolish prejudices which a man has about the symmetry of a sylph of 
seventeen, which she was when I last quitted her, in gratitude for her 
attachment to me, But the surprise, the suddenness of the thing, gen- 
tlemen, to find, instead of the beautiful tapering ancle and miniature foot 
I had ‘ett, to find no foot, no ancle, no nothing, but a small black 
halustrade—I do declare I was completely taken aback.”’ 

We could scarcely contain our laughter at this recital, which was de- 
livered by our white-faced friend in the most plaintive tone of voice, and 
in the most melancholy manner. Dillington himself had not looked at 
the clock for three minutes, and the hand was on the quarter; but the 
tale was ** wondrous moving.” 

* Well,” said I, “* how did you proceed ?” 

“Ww hy, Sir,’ said Lackington, “ I withdrew my hand, of whose pre- 
sence the leg i had indeed touched had not been conscious, and turned 
to my weeping companion for some explanation of the incident to which 
I was yet a stranger. Adelgitha gave a long description of the terrible 
accident which had produced the calamity with which I had just been 
made acquainted, and I felt deeply affected by the recital. However, 
gentlemen, you will perhaps imagine my sensations, when she wound 
up the history by telling me that what I had now discovered was a trifle 
to what I should see in the morning. 

* What she meant, I could not, for the life of me, comprehend ; and 
I waited for daylight with the anxiety of a shipwrecked mariner, but 
without any of his hopes. 

“The excess of Adelgitha’s agitation had worn her out; and, some 
time after the conclusion of her narrative, she fell asleep, with her head 
upon my shoulder, with her hand clasped in mine. J could not sleep: 
I sat and watched the coming dawn; till, at length, the first ray of 
morning beamed through the glasses of the carriage. I won't attempt, 
gentlemen, to describe the dreadful effects which the accident had ac- 
tually produced upon her once beautiful countenance, nor the effects 
those effects produced upon me; nor will [ endeavour to disguise my 
horror at the discovery. I give you my word that I thought [ should 
have died. And here was the daylight come; and I should have to 
hand her out of the chariot, and into the packet ; and I should have to 
attend to her, and talk to her, and at last to marry her, and be her con- 
stant companion for life. I could not refuse—I could not hurt her feel- 
ings, or practicall y acknowledge the revulsion produced in my own, by 
any exhibition of disinclination to fulfil my promise and redeem my 
pledge. 

“The sun was quite up when she awoke ; and opening—would I could 
say her eyes!—for when one beamed upon me, I found the other was 
gone. It looked at me as much as to say, ‘ Well, what do you think of 
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to obviate the necessary delay for residence, in order to obtain a license ; 
and as Adelgitha was out of her nonage, I thought Gretna would be 
carrying the joke a little too far.”’ 

Despatch,” said Dillington, whose eye was as attentive to the dial 
as his ear to the dialogue. 

“ | will,” said Lackington ; but I know you'll laugh at me, although 
it is, indeed, no laughing matter. As we proceeded on our rapid journey 
towards the coast, | made ten thousand inquiries as to the sufferings my 
dear girl had undergone since my departure, and received every assur- 
ance of affection and kindness from the dear object of my heart ; but in 
the midst of my anxieties and endearments, I every now and then heard 
a knocking against the bottom of the carriage, which, to a nervous man, 
sounded very like a growing failure in the vehicle; but whenever I 
attempted to listen, my dear Adelgitha diverted my attention from the 
sound, by fresh professions of affection and esteem. 

“* T scarcely expected, dear Frederic,’ said she, ‘ that you would have 
remained constant: I thought perhaps the news of the dreadful occur- 
rence might have induced you to retract ; and that you might have con- 
sidered it a perfect justification of your withdrawal,’ 

** What accident?’ said I. * Tell me, my beloved.’ 

*** Don’t you know, Frederic ?’ said my affectionate companion. 

“© Indeed Ido not, said I; and at that moment I heard the same 
noise which had so frequently attracted my attention, and interrupted 
her for a moment by asking her if she did not hear the thumping, as I 
thought, on the perch of the carriage. 

** Oh, Frederic!’ sobbed the agitated girl, ‘ that’s ¢7.’ 

«Tt! said 1; * what, my angel? Do you really know what it is ?? 

*€ Don’t be alarmed, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, ‘I wish you had 
known it before.’ ; 

* © Known what?’ exclaimed I. 

“* Known tt, dearest,’ said she, crying afresh. 

* * What is the noise ?’ said 1; * and what has it to do with our des- 
tinies ?” 

** T feared it would have hada serious effect upon you,’ replied Miss 
Rowbottom ; * but no! your mind and feelings soar above it.’ 

“*It! cried [ impatiently ; ‘ what is it?—what does it mean ?—what 
is the noise ?’ 

“* My leg, Frederic,’ said Adelgitha, dropping her lovely face upon 
my shoulder, which I declare, upon my word, gentlemen, was as wet 
through with her tears as if | had been caught in a shower of rain. 

“* Dour leg, dearest!’ said I. 

“* Yes; the result of that dreadful fall from my horse, of which you 
were, of course, aware, said Adelgitha. ‘ The torture of amputation 
was nothing, to the dread I felt lest it should alter your affection for me ; 
but I thought I knew you better.’ ; 

“ | thought, gentlemen,” said Lackington, “ I should have died. I 
thought perhaps she was joking, or trying the strength of my affections ; 
for | know what women will do in that way sometimes. However, as it 
was quite dark, and we were peculiarly situated, I ventured, with the 
greatest delicacy and decorum imaginable, to ascertain the fact forth- 
with, and then, sure enough, my hand lighted upon a stumpy stick, of 
the Greenwich Hospital regulation cut, and which, whenever my bride 
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elect had become at all animated or energetic, had bumped and knocked 
itself about against the bottom of the chaise. 

* T would have given the world to have known of the accident, to 
which, up to that moment, I was a perfect stranger. I should have, I 
dare say, loved her the more for her misfortunes ; the loss of a limb ina 
man is ‘nothing ; ; on the contrary, it constantly brings to our hearts and 
minds the gratitude we owe to those who fight our battles by sea and 
land; and even though Miss Rowbottom might not have claimed my 
sympathy upon that score, I felt quite sure I should have overcome all 
the foolish prejudices whic ha man has about the symmetry of a sylph of 
seventeen, which she was when I last quitted her, in gratitude for her 
attachment to me, But the surprise, the suddenness of the thing, gen- 
tlemen, to find, instead of the beautiful tapering ancle and miniature foot 
I had left, to find no foot, no ancle, no nothing, but a small black 
balustrade—I do declare I was completely taken aback.”’ 

We could scarcely contain our laughter at this recital, which was de- 
livered by our white-faced friend in the most plaintive tone of voice, and 
in the most melancholy manner. Dillington himself had not looked at 
the clock for three minutes, and the hand was on the quarter; but the 
tale was “* wondrous moving.” 

Well,” said I, “* how did you proceed ?” 

“es hy, Sir,” said Lackington, “ I withdrew my hand, of whose pre- 
sence the leg I had indeed touched had not been conscious, and turned 
to my weeping companion for some explanation of the incident to which 
I was yet a stranger. Adelgitha gave a long description of the terrible 
accident which had produced the calamity with which I had just been 
made acquainted, and I felt deeply affected by the recital. However, 
gentlemen, you will perhaps imagine my sensations, when she wound 
up the history by telling me that what I had now discovered was a trifle 
to what I should see in the morning. 

“ What she meant, I could not, for the life of me, comprehend ; and 
I waited for daylight with the anxiety of a shipwrecked mariner, but 
without any of his hopes. 

“ The excess of Adelgitha’s agitation had worn her out; and, some 
time after the conclusion of her narrative, she fell asleep, with her head 
upon my shoulder, with her hand clasped in mine. J could not sleep: 
I sat and watched the coming dawn; till, at length, the first ray of 
morning beamed through the glasses of the. carriage. I won't attempt, 
gentlemen, to describe the dreadful effects which the accident had ac- 
tually produced upon her once beautiful countenance, nor the effects 
those effects produced upon me; nor will I endeavour to disguise my 
horror at the discovery. I give you my word that I thought I should 
have died. And here was the daylight come; and I should have to 
hand her out of the chariot, and into the packet ; and I should have to 
attend to her, and talk to her, and at last to marry her, and be her con- 
stant companion for life. I could not refuse—I could not hurt her feel- 
ings, or practicall y acknowledge the revulsion produced in my own, by 
any exhibition of disinclination to fulfil my promise and redeem my 
pledge. 

“The sun was quite up when she awoke ; and opening—would I could 
say her eyes!—for when one beamed upon me, found the other was 
gone. It looked at me as much as to say, * Well, what do you think of 
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this ?—it did, upon my word, gentlemen; and [ am afraid T could not 
conceal my agony of mind from Adelgitha herself. She, however, ap- 
veared—as all women do—to bear the evil with resignation and good- 
wrsaeecy apparently careless as to the effects it had produced upon her- 
eclf, and only valuing it with reference to those which it might be 
suppored to have upon me. [could not speak. What could [ say? 
Could I tell her that she looked as well with one eve as she had done 
with two, or that a nose broken across the bridge was more lovely thana 
delicate aquiline? IT could not say that ; so I had recourse to the silent 
eloquence which is all-powerful in love, and caught her to my heart 
with a sensation of affection and compassion. ‘The moment I did so, I 
heard the infernal bumping at the bottom of the chaise again: it 
destroyed all the sentimentality in a moment.” 

“ Push on,” said Dillington ; ** I have but five minutes, and we have 
to pay the bill. Well, tell us what did you do ?”’ 

* Persuaded her,” said Lackington, “ to alight at the next stage, and 
getsome coffee, and take half an hour's rest—a proposition to which she 
readily acceded ; and we were ushered into a very comfortable room on 
the ground floor, selected by the considerate waiter on account of its more 
convenient position to a lady under Adelgitha’s particular circumstances. 

** When she had retired with her maid, and I was left alone, I began 
to consider what was best to be done. I knew enough of the generosity 
and disinterestedness of female hearts to believe that she would not think 
of holding me to my bargain, if I candidly confessed how I felt ; but how 
could I explain the sensations which occupied me without wounding her 
almost to the death? for what appeared very singular to me, and which 
I believe is not singular at all, was, that from habit, (the accident had 
happened two years before,) and that happy reconcilement of our minds 
to what must be, and is, she appeared to me, in spite of her lamentations, 
practically to consider herself very much the same as she was before the 
eveut happened ; for when she entered the room into which we were 
shown at the inn, she stumped up to the looking-glass, and setting her 
curls in order, exclaimed, * How hideous this night travelling makes 
one look ! 

“ IT stared,’ continued Lackington, “ but said nothing; and when 
she returned from her half-hour’s rest, I thought she fancied all my 
surprise was over, and that I] saw her now just as she was when we 
parted. This mortified me: she seemed to allow me no credit for my 
efforts to be honourable ; and I gave orders for ‘ horses on,’ resolved to 
impress upon her mind, during the next ten miles, in as delicate a 
manner as possible, the real state of my heart. 

“While we were waiting for the coming steeds, a travelling carriage 
and four drove up to the inn gate at a slapping pace. The noise of 
opening doors and falling steps attracted my eye, when, in an instant, 
who should appear before us but General Rowbottom and the Major, his 
son—the father and brother of Mrs. Lackington elect. 

“* So, Adelgitha,’ said the General, stalking into the room, ‘ we have 
caught you.’ 


- Adelgitha made no reply; her surviving eye filled with tears, and 
the sank into her brother's arms; and I felt I can scarcely tell how. I 


am afraid I rather rejoiced that we were overtaken. 
** Mr. Lackington,’ said the General, turning to me, ‘ what is the 
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meaning of this rash and foolish step? Three years ago T forbade you 
my house. I believed your attachment to my daughter was a pretence 
tov possess yourself of the fortune she then expected from her aunt, Lady 
Swivelscombe, and I shut my door upon you, You return three years 
afterwards, and you precipitately and unadvisedly enter into a clandes- 
tine correspondence with my child, and eventually carry her off, in a 
state of health and under circumstances which require the greatest care 
and attention.’ 

* * General,’ said I, ‘ I admit the fact ; but allow me to be heard in 
my vindication,’ 

«<¢¢ ertainly,’ said the General, calmly and temperately. 

*¢ T admit the constancy, and sincerity, and disinterestedness of my 
attachment to Miss Rowbottom,’ said I; ‘I disclaim all view to her 
fortune—I acted upon the impulse of a long-cherished feeling; but,’ 
added 1, with a.degree of diplomatic dexterity for which you may not 
give me credit, ‘ sooner than cause her a moment’s unhappiness, or the 
entailment of a parent’s displeasure, I am prepared this instant to give 
her up. Yes, Sir,’ said I, in what I considered a magnanimous tone of 
voice, ‘ J can make sacrifices as well as others.’ 

“* Give her up!’ said the General ; ‘ by Heavens, Sir, you shall do no 
such thing. I and Charles have followed you on your route in order to 
stop your needless career. If you had written to me—if Adelgitha had 
spoken one word to me—now that you have proved yourself worthy of 
her, I should not have hesitated for one moment to receive you into my 
house, and welcome you as my son in-law.’ 

«Sir, said I, amazed more I believe than delighted, ‘ this is 
strange !—this total alteration of your sentiments towards me I| could hot 
be prepared for—I am but what I was—I am as unworthy as ever.’ 

“* Excuse me, Lackington,’ said the General, ‘ your affection has 
been tested not only by time but by circumstances; you proffered your 
suit when Adelgitha was lovely, and you, I thought, were captivated by 
her person rather than her mind and qualities —you made your offer 
when she was the expectant heiress to a fortune of eighty thousand 
pounds from Lady Swivelscombe—an accident has marred her beauty, 
yet you still pursue her—Lady Swivelscombe’s second marriage has de- 
prived her of the fortune she expected, and yet you bind yourself to her 
for ever. What can a father desire more of a son-in-law than such con- 
vincing proofs of honour and affection? Give me your hand, Lacking- 
ton, and assure yourself that you need go no farther on your flying tour 
to matrimony ; my house and my heart alike are open to you both.’ ” 

** This was a finisher,” said Lackington. 

** You married her? ”? asked Dillington. 

“I did,” replied the other, “ and——” 

** Stay, ” cried Dillington, interrupting him; “ the clock is striking 
seven—I cannot stop to hear the rest—my sweet Maria is doubtless at 
the door—let the waiter know what my share of the bill is, and I will 
call and settle it, for 1 have not a moment to lose. If my fair incognita 
prove faithless, I Shall be back in five minutes—if not, I trust we shall 
soon meet again.” 

Saying which, the impatient lover flew from our presence to keep his 
engagement, leaving the doctor and myself to hear the termination of 
Lackington’s lament. 
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“ Conclude, conclude,” said Martingale ; “ you married her, Sir; that 
is the point at which to me the interest begins, for it is thence I endea- 
vour to trace the value of my principles regarding matrimony.” 

“| did, Sir,” said Lackington ; “ but in the course of the negociation, 
(for our correspondence assumed that character), my father and my friends 
so earnestly dissuaded me from fulfilling an engagement into which I 
had been what they called forced, that I believe I must admit that I leant 
a little to their way of thinking, and exhibited some symptoms of a desire 
to withdraw. I found it, however, impossible ; both the General and the 
Major had made up their minds to the match, and I should have been 
tried by military law if I had declined—and so—we were united.” 

* And what,” said I, marred your domestic happiness? I admit 
that the damages which your lady had received might detract from her 
personal attractions, but her mind—” 

* Aye, Sir,” sighed Lackington, “ that’s it, as Mrs. L. said of her 
leg—while she was beautiful, | never thought of her mind—while she 
was beautiful, she never showed her temper—and moreover, the fact 
that she was aware that I would not have married her if I could possibly 
have helped it set her so entirely against me, that for two years she led 
me such a life as compelled me, at the beginning of the third, to seek a 
separation—but that—and I have stated all the circumstances to show 
the fact—that does not, as you know, enable me to marry where I could 
really and fondly love.”’ 

“Have you any family, Sir?” said the doctor, evidently collecting 
materials for some new eulogy on the married state. 

** No, Sir,” said Lackington, “* I have no progeny.”’ 

“ T think,” said Dr. Martingale, drawing himself up into an imposing 
attitude, * you have made out a case—the circumstances are peculiar— 
very peculiar indeed—and yet [ also think if you were to make up your 
mind to it all might yet be well ; the former exacerbation of the lady’s 
mind might be soothed and softened by renewed attentions and a show 
of kindness, There is, Mr. Lackington,’’ continued the doctor, “ and I 
never can repeat it too often, a sweet community of interests—a binding 
reciprocity of feeling—a mutual confidence—existing in a married state 
which no other can afford. I will instance myself and Mrs. Mar- 
tingale—”’ ‘ 

How much farther the Doctor might have proceeded in his eulogistic 
harangue upon matrimony I cannot pretend to say, for just at that 
moment a considerable scuffling was heard in the hall, and in an instant 
the door of our room was hastily opened by Dillington, who appeared 
before us evidently excited. 

“ Doctor, doctor,” said he, addressing himself to Martingale, “ your 
ec generwn assistance is wanted—an accident has occurred—the lady I 

ave spoken of, in stepping down the infernal iron ladder of the hack- 
ney-coach, has sprained her ancle, and is suffering so much pain as to 
have fainted.” 

: ey her in, bring her in,” said the doctor, rising from his seat. 

oor thing!” said Lackington ; “ pray attend to it—think what 
may be the consequence—that’s it.” 3 

Accordingly we rose, and forthwith a delicate young creature, in a 
half-fainting state, was brought into the room, and by us laid on the 
horse-hair sofa, which stood opposite the fire-place. A thick veil 
covered her face, but her figure was symmetrical. 
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“ You had better leave the room,” said the doctor to us in an under 
tone; * she must loose blood.’’ 

“ Not without one peep at her face,” whispered I, as Dillington was 
entering. 

** No,” said Lackington, “ one, one peep, and we go,”” 

The doctor, who was what is called a staid discreet personage, ap- 
peared somewhat unwilling to gratify our curiosity; I, therefore, who 
was not quite so particular, effected our object by twitching away the 
veil as if by accident, and discovered a face fully corresponding in beauty 
with the gracefulness of the figure. 

Just as I had caught a glimpse of her beauties, the doctor, who, after 
having assisted in depositing his new patient on the sofa, had proceeded 
to open, by the light of the candle on the chimney-piece, a shagreen case 
of lancets, directed us, while he was adjusting his apparatus, to raise 
her head. We accordingly did so ; and judge my horror, surprise, and 
astonishment the instant after Dillington had addressed her as “ Maria, 
my love,” to near Lackington scream out in a voice of horror, “* What 
do I see ? is it possible ? my fickle widow by all that’s diabolical !—why 
Fanny, Fanny!’? Fanny was, or seemed to be, insensible. But this 
was nothing to what was coming—all that had yet happened was thrown 
into the shade of utter darkness, by the horrible shrick of the uxorious 
Dr. Martingale, who, the moment he set his eyes on the suffering angel, 
dropped the lancets which he held in one hand, and the candlestick and 
taper which were contained in the other, and exclaiming in a tone of 
grief, terror, and amazement which I never shall forget, ““ My wire, by 
all that’s devilish!’? rushed out of the room, and thence out of the house 
into the street. 

Lackington, fearing some mischief either to the doctor or himself, 
dashed out after him; and Dillington, who saw that the dénouement had 
somewhat prematurely arrived, ran after him, and I found myself stand- 
ing by the sofa on which lay, quite unconscious of what was passing, the 
paragon of her sex—the amiable and devoted lady of Dr. Olinthus 
Martingale, M.D. and A.S.S.! 

Under all the circumstances, however moving beauty in distress may be, 
I certainly had no ambition to be the “ Last of the Pentweazles ;” and 
however much I might sympathise in the pain which she was probably suf- 
fering from missing her footing on the steps of the hackney-coach, it was 
evidently not the first faux-pas she had made, and I thought the sooner I 
got out of the mess the better. Depositing her head on one of the pil- 
lows of the sofa, and gently kissing her cheek, in order to deceive hee 
into the belief that she was under the care of one of the firm of Mar- 
tingule, Dillington, Lackington, and Co., I stepped quickly out of the 
room into the hall, and told the waiter that strange things had occurred 
since dinuer, but that I would myself run round into Russell-street and 
send in surgical assistance, desiring him in the meantime to order one 
of the female servants of the house to go to the lady on the sofa. 

“* Directly, Sir,” said the waiter; “ only—I beg your pardon, Sir— 
ht excuse me—the bill, Sir. Thomas,’’ continued the man, never 
osing sight of me or his hold of the door, “ send Sally to number one— 
the bill, Sir,” at the same moment producing from behind his back a 
paper as long as the city streamer in my Lord Mayor’s show ; “ seven 
pounds eight and six-pence, Sir, besides the broken candlestick,” 
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“ J.” said I, “ have nothing to do with the bill beyond my own share 
of it; divide it, and “4 | 

“ Beg pardon, Sir,” said the waiter, “ you ordered the dinner—you 
cngaged the room, Sir—we have the pleasure to know you—lon’t know 
cither of the other gentlemen, Sir—besides, consider—a very unpleasant 
affair to have occurred in my master’s house.” 

“ Well,” said I, admitting the justice of the waiter's claim, “ I will 
settle it;"’ saying which, | suited the word to the action by giving 
him a ten-pound note, “ pay the bill and yourself, and with the rest 
take care that the unhappy lady is taken proper care of ; and, unless her 
husband returns to claim her, let her be removed to whatever place she 
chooses. I will call to-morrow, when you can give me an account of 
your proceedings, and let me know where she lives.” 

Saying which I quitted the Piazza Coffee-house, very much enlightened 
in my ideas of the blessings of matrimony, and the advantage of making 
stage-coach acquaintanceships. 
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Every one who has travelled must have remarked how, after a long 
absence from scenes which have afiorded us peculiar pleasure, the com- 
paring notes with some one who had wandered over the same route, or 
paused in admiration before the same objects, has polished up some little 
forgotten and rusty corners of the memory, or warmed into life some torpid 
souvenir from its hybernaculum, Just alter the same fashion, and as if I 
had been talking over past pleasures with a friend, Mr. Bulwer’s charming 
romance of “* The Last Days of Pompeii” has routed out and restored in 
all its brilliancy a delightful day, or rather night, which T once spent 
among the ruins of that “ city of the dead ;” and its chiaro-oscuro recol- 
lections have flashed upon my mind, mellowed perhaps by time and dis- 
tance, but almost as vividly as if all had occurred yesterday, and I had 
still around me the companions of last night’s pleasure. 

It happened that some years ago I passed the spring at Naples with a 
Prince of the royal house of Bavaria, and one fine May afternoon it was 
proposed at the dinner-table that we should spend the evening and sup by 
torehhght amidst the ruins of Pompeii. There was something charming 
in the idea itself—in visiting those relics of almost another world, not as 
mere sight-seers are wont—led by the nose and gulled by the improba- 
bilities of a ciceroni—but as if we were to be assembled there, the old 
inhabitants and lawful owners of the place, feasting in our own palaces 
and pouring hbations in our own halls —a little the worse for the lapse of 
centunes perhaps—but what of that? In short, there was something 
romantic in the plan, so different from the gawky curiosity of its usual 
visiters ; something there might be also in the special permjssion accorded 
to the Prince, the guard of honour, and the torchlight; one hardly cares 
to own this to one’s self, but it added perhaps zest to our pleasure that 
none others could enjoy it after the same fashion. All this gave a charm 
to the proposal, and we hastened to put it in execution. 

We started, a party of six in number, about half-past five in the even- 
ing, when the sun, which had been riding cloudless all day in a bright 
Italian sky, was getting down towards the west; and under the influence 
of that ruddy tinge which the sun of the south alone can give, and Claude 
only can imitate, we drove through Portici, Resina, and Torre-del-Greco, 
on our way to the ruined city. To the left, villas and gardens lay scattered 
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here and there steeped in the sunshine; beyond, as far as the eye could 
reach, the blue water of the bay, with the islands of Capri and Ischia 
breaking out bold and hard from its bosom; while on the right rose, tier 
over tier, Vesuvius, with its cone of ashes, whence a thin spiral column of 
smoke streamed up in the clear bright sky. But every one knows all this, 
every one at least who has visited Naples, or read the thousand and one 
books which have been written on the subject. Away we clattered over 
the rough chaussée, through a country smiling with vineyards and gardens, 
and stopped at last at the foot of a small hill, on which stood the dwelling 
of one of the overseers of Pompeii; on the terrace of this house we seated 
ourselves, and watched the setting of the sun until the reflection of his 
last beams ceased to stream along the waters—quaffed a few glasses of 
excellent lachryma Christi to the glorious old Titan who was sending forth 
smoke in the distance—and, with our imaginations thus raised to that 
pitch when one sees everything to the best advantage, we rose to com- 
mence our promised night of pleasure. 

As the night drew in we ordered our torches, the only light which now 
was left us, save the glimmer of a myriad of stars in the unclouded sky ; 
and, accompanied by the due proportion of lazy and ignorant guides, pro- 
ceeded through the vineyards to the entrance of the town of Pompeii. 
After being saluted by the military guard placed there to do honour to the 
Prince, we entered the road to the city, known as “ the Street of Tombs.” 
What recollections did it not bring back—what new ideas did it not excite 
as we walked over the broad pavement where so many centuries ago the 
conquerors of the world had trod! Far on was the gate of the city, and 
on each side the marble monuments gleamed up almost lke the ghosts of 
their departed occupants ; and in the flicker of the torchlight one might 
imagine that the evening breeze waved the toga of some ancient senator, 
or that some Roman warrior of old, cuirassed and helmed, looked out once 
again from his everlasting resting-place. On the right was the mausoleum 
of the family of Diomede, and immediately opposite his house. This was 
the rich merchant of “* The Last Days of Pompeii ;* here were his gay 
halls—here his Lucullan feasts—and here, amidst his wine-jars and his 
wealth, were found those fearful remnants of mortality which marked the 
awful fate of the agonized, struggling wretches suffocated in the vaults. 
The house, which had been of three stories in height, and not in accord- 
ance with the usual style of building in those days, was even in its ruins 
splendid. The fresco painting on the walls, some of the pillars that had 
supported the arcades, and even the cool marble baths were still existing. 
In the cellars below, fair specimens of Diomede’s good cheer, large am- 
phore of wine, stood in rows against the wall. Unfortunately, the form of 
the beautiful bosom of Julia, found here as it had remained moulded in 
the hardened ashes, with the golden ornaments which had decorated her 
person (oh! that they should still exist, as if in mockery of her dreadful 
death), had been removed to the Neapolitan Museum. 

Among the tombs, one pointed out to us as the “ tomb of the gladiators” 
was ornamented, we were told, by beautiful bas-reliefs; but here our 
torches, however well adapted to produce picturesque effects, hardly 
availed to give us a fair idea of their exquisite workmanship. 

On through the gates we passed,—for the Strect of Tombs is but a 
suburb of the city,—and, but for the jagged and ruined outlines which 
stood up in strong relief against the sky, we might have imagined our- 
selves in a living and a breathing city, wrapped in the slumber suited to 
the hour, and we the revellers disturbing its repose. On each side of the 
street were innumerable shops and private dwellings; and the interior of 
those we examined gave us some idea, in their fresco paintings and mosaic 
floors, of the wealth and luxury of those bygone days. The public baths 
are in a much better state of preservation than most of the buildings that 
have yet been cleared ; but, unfortunately for the general effect, and even 
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much of the interest of the rooms themselves, the furniture and ornaments 
found in them have been removed. They are in the Museum at Naples ; 
and I could not but feel that, rooms as well as ornaments, each had lost a 
charm by the separation, and each wanted the other to complete the 
illusion. 

Mr. Bulwer's friend, Sallust, was a gentleman and a scholar, although 
unfortunately too much given to the “ creature comforts ;” for the house 
which bears his name appears to have been one of the best arranged and 
most tastefully adorned of those yet discovered. We remained some time 
in his mansion, and examined, with much interest, what was left of mosaic 
floors and paintings ; for here again the insatiable Museum had swallowed 
up those specimens of art which the eruption had spared. The mind, as 
little as the body, possesses the faculty of being in two places at once ; and 
thus our imaginations could ill furnish these denuded chambers with their 
original ornaments, which were now resting on the dark shelves of that 
museum, instead of illustrating here, in their proper places, the arts, pur- 
suits, and oceupations of their owners, near two thousand years ago. Why 
not make Pompeii the museum? However, nature and accident supplied us 
with a scene ~ ata as interesting as the house in its original state would 
have afforded ; for our torches glared upon the painted walls, lighting up 
this column and that cornice, while, beyond, the dim hght of the heavens 
brought out the perspective of room and colonnade in most remarkable 
contrast. Above us was that deep, ultramarine blue sky, spangled with its 
stars; and in the distance, what had been by day a column of pale gray 
smoke, now a bright flame, flashing upwards from the summit of Vesu- 
yius, 

In another case (that of the Quwstor, I believe) we were much struck at 
the singular effect produced by two large masks of transparent marble, 
ornaments on either side a bath of elaborate workmanship. Behind these 
masks torches had been purposely placed, and as the bright light shone 
through, bringing out every muscle and feature, almost to the appearance 
of life, the apertures w hich represented the eyes glared horribly as the 
flame flashed through them, reminding one of Moore’s Makannah, or the 
deadly goul of some Arabian tale. 

From hence we adjourned to the splendid mansion which had last been 
cleared, and which, from the circumstance of a son of Goethe's being present 
at its discovery, had, in compliment to the great poet, been named the * Casa 
diGoethe.” The objects which principally attracted our attention in this most 
perfect as well as most magnificent of these extraordinary ruins, were two 
mosaic floors of singular beauty. The one, a battle-piece (almost a picture), 
represented the victory of the Granicus, just at the moment when it might 
be supposed that the unfortunate Darius fled before the victorious arms of 
the Macedonian king. The proud and exulting air of the conqueror, and 
the lost and despairing look of the conquered, were admirably expressed— 
the grouping, the detail were perfect; and that magnificent colouring 
which no sun could fade, no time impair, was fresh as if just from the last 
touch of a painter's brush, The other, of much smaller proportions, was 
simply a hon’s head—but what a lion !—all the power, the majesty, the 
grandeur of the lord of the forest sparkled in the eye, and Landseer himself 
would have been charmed with the stern, calm, resolute nya of 
mouth which the artist had imparted to a number of little paltry stones. 
Oh! why, when his work lasts for ages upon ages, should the name of that 
artist have been lost and forgotten ! 

Well, alack for human wants and human appetites! the clink of a few 
plates and glasses dissolved in a trice the dreams of forgotten art and by- 
gone luxury, and away we skurried into the adjoining hall, where our —— 
was prepared. It were almost a profanation upon the Apician feasts of the 
former lords of these palaces to find half-a-dozen respectable gentlemen in 
long-tailed coats, boots, and beaver hats, seated at supper in the same hall 
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where many a guest had centuries before lolled in luxurious ease upon his 
couch, wrapped in the full and graceful folds of their picturesque costume, 
and delicately criticising the far-travelled viands in a language of other 
days. Our champagne and cotelettes sauce Robert would have been as 
little appetizing to the palate of the edile Panza, or the epicure Sallust, as 
the cut of our garments to their persons. Be that as it may, it would have 
been impossible for those distinguished individuals to have chased away 
the night more gaily than did we in that hall; and many a glass we 
quaffed to the manes of those gentlemen, whose names were then scarcel 
known to us, and with whose acquaintance we remained unhonoured, until 
thus lately they have become “ our exceeding good friends,” through the 
medium of Mr. Bulwer. 

We, too, had our guests; for three officers of the Neapolitan guard 
were invited to join us, and, by way of spectators of our banquet, a crowd 
of the neighbouring peasantry. Indeed, I can hardly recollect anything 
more brilliant, more gay, more picturesque than our supper of that night. 
We—seated joyously at our supper-table, where torches shone, and glasses 
beamed with sparkling wine—in that old hall, with the sky for canopy ; 
while beyond, in various groups, peasants, - girls, fiddlers, and buf- 
foons, in all the gay attire of Italy—tinsel and ribands flaunting in the 
night air—some, seated round a blazing and crackling fire, chatting as 
they watched the preparation of the punch of which they were to be par- 
takers, while the fire-light played upon their gay costume, bright eyes, and 
cheerful faces—others laughing tn talking in the torch-light, which pro- 
duced that flickering chiaro-oscuro effect to be conceived, but never 
painted—so gay, so uncertain, so ever-changing. Here the opaque body of 
a man between us and the fire, which just lit up the outline of his form ; 
while there, in the strongest contrast, it played full upon the person of his 
companion—here, in the dark, a bit of tinsel only caught the reflection ; 
while on the other side, the full and graceful form of a dark-haired Italian 
maiden stood out clear and well-defined in the blaze. In the background 
at the entrance of the house, the arms and accoutrements of the soldiers of 
the guard of honour just glanced back the red torchlight—while, ever and 
anon, a shower of bright sparks dashed up into the sky as the blazing wood 
was stirred. * * Off they went in the gay tarantella, with the crack- 
ling castanet and the joyous tambourine, one joining in alter another, ever- 
varying, and almost never-ending—while, as the punch went round and 
their spirits rose, their movements became more agile, their laugh, their 
joy more unrestrained ; at last, carried away by the feelings of the moment, 
they seized torches, and, like the Bacchanals of old, whirled round in a 
wild Bacchante dance, till the old walls, unaccustomed to such sounds, 
re-echoed with their shouts. We all, with one accord, toasted the Prince 
and his absent Duchess, with a feu de joie reverberating from the hills 
around, and the gay huzzas of the joyous crowd.—And over all, tinging 
each object with her beams, sedately rose the calm, pale moon. 

The size and magnificence of the place may be conceived from its con- 
taining three theatres; and it was to visit these that we now addressed 
ourselves. 

On our way to the amphitheatre we passed through the Forum, which, 
white and clear, now lay open in the moonlight, and we paused a moment 
before the temple of Venus, to admire its tall colonnade, and that fine but 
ruinous flight of steps which once led up to the shrine of the goddess, As 
we turned round to look at the open space we had left, the prospect before 
us was singularly beautiful ;--an extended line of white columns peering up 
into the sky, and casting their long blue shadows across the road—the 
moonlit walls and facades of the dilapidated buildings—the capitals and 
broken fragments of pillars that lay scattered in our path, each Ionic vo- 
lute and Corinthian acanthus-leaf glimmering like snow—the dank weeds 
and dark wall-shrubs, emblems, alas ! of devastation and neglegt, which, 
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now black, now tipped with light, skimmered and danced in the night air 
—and, here and there, as one of our party wandered from us, his figure 
was seen now searcely traceable in the deep shade, and now emerging into 
the full radiance of the pale orb above. Oh, vanitas, vanitatis! here 
were the proud halls dedicated to uses now forgotten! here the stately 
temples consecrated to a religion now no more!—their idols are shattered 
fragments—their statues ornaments of a museum—their ceremonies a 
mockery —and the very names of their deities a byword and a jest!) Who 
was the proud man who reared this lofty column to transmit his name, his 
memory to an eternity ?—Vain fool! a moment destroyed his hopes—the 
column has been eighteen centuries a ruin, and the tablet crushed to dust 
under the foot of the passenger! Who was the devoted female who bowed 
in reverence before the shrine of the eternal goddess of et who whis- 
yered her prayers to the vain idea on an Almighty power ?—The shrine is 
tore in ashes—the deity dust, and forgotten like herself—and the symbol 
of her faith now perhaps adorns the finger or the snuff-box of some anti- 
quary! Who was the plodding merchant who toiled to hoard these masses 
of wealth, that his descendants might revel in luxury and magnificence for 
ages ?—Hopeless task ! the burning ashes that overwhelmed himself struck 
down, too, the only child of his bosom—and those heaps of coin which he 
had toiled so long to acquire now serve only as tokens in a cabinet to fix 
the dates of history! Those passions which seared the breast—those 
talents which influenced the commonwealth—that eloquence which con- 
trolled the multitude, crowded in this, the centre of their business, their 
pleasures, and their prayers—hopes and fears—desires and regrets—loves 
and hates,—all—all buried in one great common ruin! But still the world 
wags on as before—ages produce no change—human passions, human feel- 
ings, human desires are ever the same. The haughty and rich aristocrat 
still hopes to live for ever in the statue or the picture which adorns the 
common hall of the neighbouring borough—the bashful maiden still vows 
eternal constancy to her lover, and still fancies the existence of some pre- 
siding genius to propitiate her passion—still and in vain does the trader 
amass riches for those who will never enjoy them—ay, even the mummeries 
and impositions of their priesthood have been handed down to our day—the 
frenzied oracles of Isis and the Virgin's tears at Loretto are alike parcels 
of the same quackery. 

Some such thoughts, some such fancies, perhaps, flitted through my brain 
as Isat on the fragment of a fallen column, and looked out upon the 
Forum; but my compamons soon shook me out of my reverie, and away 
we went to the Amphitheatre. The exterior of this magnificent structure 
looked grand and striking in the moonshine ; the innumerable tall arches, 
most of them perfect, though some were crumbling into ruin—the unifor- 
mity of their ranks being only broken by those massive flights of steps 
whielr led to the upper benches of the interior—produced those strong and 
singular effects of light and shade without which no building is either 
picturesque or imposing. We entered the body of the theatre, and from 
around the cireus in which we stood rose everlasting tiers of stone benches, 
almost as perfect as when the inhabitants of the Campanian city had 
looked down from them upon the games in the arena below ; while above, 
over all, opened at intervals those arches, which had formerly served as 
entrances for the frequenters of the upper seats. Through these apertures 
streamed, in broad beams, the moonshine, while, hanging far overhead, 
the moon flung down her whole radiance, and flooded the vast space with 
hght. A number of the benches which I have described were covered 
with groups of the peasants who had accompanied us hither, and the 
torches they still bore looked, in the unbroken mass of silver light, like 
small red specks, as if just dying out: nature was too much for them— 
es were fairly out-blazed ; and it was only when their tiny flame shone 
with a contrasted red tinge on the person or dress of the bearer, that one 
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could conceive they were intended to give light at all. Tn the area below, 
a band of musicians from a neighbouring village played, from time to time, 
some of the charming airs of Italy; and now and then, as the mood took 
them, or some gay air struck their fancy, the spectators broke again into 
the wild and graceful movements of the tarantella. 

We were much struck by the performance of one individual, who accom- 
panied his voice to the guitar in an ¢mprovrtsi song. There was a neatness 
in his lithy and well-knit form, and a natural grace in his movements, 
which caught the attention; there was something, too, in the handsome 
features and the bold and reckless character impressed upon the face ; 
but, unfortunately, the effect of much that would otherwise have charmed 
was destroyed by a pair of most sinister-looking, dark, deep-set eyes ;—a 
cloak hung drooping from one shoulder, and the rest of his dress was that 
of a common peasant—none of the tinsel and the gauds that are sometimes 
worn. He sang charmingly however, and the tones of his voice, in their 
plaintive tenderness, strangely belied the character one was inclined to 
attribute to him. I was not surprised to learn that he had been a captain 
of banditti; but, alas for romance! the individual in question had retired 
from active life—had thrown aside his carbine for a humbler instrument, 
and had now condescended to the more peaceable, and certainly more 
reputable, though not quite so romantic profession of a cobbler! Oh 
bathos! what was the Emperor on the barren rock to this? Think what 
he might have been in the heyday of his power, in the high and chivalrous 
character of his original occupation—think of his bold and gallant deeds— 
think that I might have incurred the honour of being eased of a few Napo- 
leons by this identical strummer on a guitar and repairer of soles. 

We visited, in succession, the two other theatres—the greater and the 
less, and we sauntered away half an hour, with no little pleasure, in the 
temple of Isis. But just about this time the gray streaks of dawn in the 
horizon began to warn us that our night, at least, was at an end. Orders 
were given for moving homeward—torches were being extinguished—so 
we quaffed one bow] (oh, reader, not of Falernian!) by way of farewell to 
Pompeii, and, having dismissed our multitude of attendants, well rewarded 
for their trouble, we mounted again into the Prince’s carriages, and rolled 
off rapidly towards Naples, somewhat stilled perhaps, and overcome by 
that sort of listless feeling which is almost the necessary reaction of a 
night of pleasure, especially such a joyous one as ours. 

In the slight sketch which I have attempted to give of the buried Cam- 
panian city, I have not dared to venture upon detail—my memory would 
scarcely serve me for such a purpose; and I am unwilling to draw from 
other sources what might complete the descriptive perhaps, but mar the 
picturesque. Thus, then, I have endeavoured only to give what I myself 
recall—to convey the impressions of the moment, and to impart, as nearly 
as I am able, those singular and varied effects—those powerful and 
brilliant scenes, which that monument of antiquity afforded whene seen 
under the influence of such remarkable adjuncts. But I cannot close this 
article, meagre as it is, without one word of Mr. Bulwer. I am indebted to 
him for a gratification of no common kind. He has thrown a double 
charm over my recollections—he has breathed life into my imaginings— 
he has furnished those dead walls, and peopled them with animate beings. 
I retrace my steps, and in lieu of darkness and desolation, { find light and 
life—its business and its pleasures. Glaucus, Diomede, Sallust—all live 
and move in the places they were wont; and even the being of my mind's 
eye, who left behind her of her beauties but the mould of her exquisite 
bosom, is embodied (somewhat unwillingly, I own) in the vain, coquettish, 
and passionate Julia, 

I thank him; but I am afraid that, even in a slight sketch like this, 
I have been unable, as I ought, to separate my own recollections of what 
actually exists, from the vivid reality his book has imparted to them. 
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“ Nature had made him for some other planet, 
And press'd his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice..'"—Co1erivar. 


« I'll have you chronicled, and chronicled, and cut-and-chronicled, and sung in 
all-to-be-praised sonnets, and graved in new brave ballads, that all tongues shall 
troule you.” —Pui.aster, 


Ir you can imagine a buried Titan lying along the length of a continent 
with one arm stretched out into the midst of the sea, the place to which 
I would transport you, reader mine! would lie as it were in the palm of 
the giant’s hand. The small promontory to which I refer, which be- 
comes an island in certain states of the tide, is at the end of one of the 
long capes of Massachusetts, and is still called by its Indian name, 
Nahant. Not to make you uncomfortable, I beg to introduce you at 
once to a pretentious hotel, “ squat like a toad’? upon the unsheltered 
and highest point of this citadel in mid sea, and a very great resort 
for the metropolitan New Englanders. Nahant is perhaps, liberally 
measured, a square half-mile; and it is distant from what may fairly be 
called mainland, perhaps a league. 

Road to Nahant there is none. The o7 pollot go there by steam ; but 
when the tide is down, you may drive there with a thousand chariots 
over the bottom of the sea. As I suppose there is not such another 
place in the known world, my tale will wait while I describe it more 
fully. If the Bible had been a fiction (not to speak profanely), I 
should have thought the idea of the destruction of Pharaoh and his 
host had its origin in some such wonder of nature. 

Nahant is so far out into the ocean, that what is called the “ ground- 
swell,” the majestic heave of its great bosom going on for ever like 
respiration (though its face may be like a mirror beneath the sun, and a 
wind may not have crisped its surface for days and weeks), is as broad 
and powerful within a rood of the shore as it is a thousand miles at sea. 

The promontory itself is never wholly left by the ebb; but, from its 
western extremity, there runs a narrow ridge, scarce broad enough for a 
horse-path, impassable for the rocks and sea-weed of which it is matted, 
and extending at just high-water mark from Nahant to the mainland. 
Seaward from this ridge, which is the only connexion of the promontory 
with the continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bare six hours out 
of the twelve by the retreating sea, as smooth and hard as marble, and 
as broad and apparently as level as the plain of the Hermus. For three 
miles it stretches away without shell or stone, a surface of white, fine- 
grained sand, beaten so hard by the eternal hammer of the surf, that the 
hoof of a horse scarce marks it, and the heaviest wheel leaves it as print- 
less as a floor of granite. This will easily be understood when you 
remember the tremendous rise and fall of the ocean-swell, from the ve 
bosom of which, in all its breadth and strength, roll in the waves of the 
flowing tide, breaking down on the beach, every one, with the thunder of 
a host precipitated from the battlements of a castle. Nothing could be 
more solema and anthem-like than the succession of these plunging 
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surges. And when the “ tenth wave” gathers, far out at sea, and rolls 
onward to the shore, first with a glassy and heaving swell as if some mighty 
monster were lurching inland beneath the water, and then, bursting up 
into foam, with a front like an endless and sparry crystal wall, advances 
and overwhelms every thing in its progress, till it breaks with a cen- 
tupled thunder on the beach—it has seemed to me, standing there, 
as if thus might have beaten the first surge on the shore after the fiat 
which “ divided sea and land.”? IT am not naturally of a religious turn, 
but the sea (myself on shore) always drives me to Scripture for an illus- 
tration of my feelings. 

The promontory of Nahant must be based on the earth’s axle, else 
I cannot imagine how it should have lasted so long. In the mildest 
weather, the ground-swell of the sea gives it a fillip at every heave that 
would lay the “ castled crag of Drachenfels”’ as low as Memphis. The 
wine trembles in your beaker of claret as you sit after dinner at the 
hotel ; and if you look out at the eastern balcony (for it is a wooden pa- 
goda, with balconies, verandahs, and colonnades ad libitum), you will 
see the grass breathless in the sunshine upon the lawn, and the ocean as 
polished and calm as Miladi’s brow beyond, and yet the spray and foam 
dashing fifty feet into the air between, and enveloping the “ Devil’s 
Pulpit ” (a tall rock split off from the promontory’s front) in a perpe- 
tual kaleidoscope of mist and rainbows. Take the trouble to transport 
yourself there! [ will do the remaining honours on the spot. A cavern 
as cool (not as silent) as those of Trophonius lies just under the brow 
of yonder precipice, and the waiter shall come after us with our wine. 
You have dined with the Borromeo in the grotto of Isola Bella, I doubt 
not, and know the perfection of art—I will show you that of nature. 
(I should like to transport you for a similar contrast from Terni to 
Niagara, or from San Giovanni Laterano to an aisle in a forest of 
Michigan; but the Daedalian mystery, alas! is unsolved. We “ fly 
not yet.”) 

Here we are, then, in the “ Swallows’ Cave.’ The floor descends by 
a gentle declivity to the sea, and from the long dark cleft stretching out- 
ward you look forth upon the broad Atlantic—the shore of Ireland the 
first terra firma in the path of your eye. Here is a dark pool left by 
the retreating tide for a refrigerator, and with the champagne in the 
midst, we will recline about it like the soft Asiatics of whom we learned 
pleasure i in the East, and drink to the small-featured and purple-lipped 
** Mignons”’ of Syria—those fine-limbed and fiery slaves, adorable a 
Peris, and by turns languishing and stormy, whom you buy for a pinch 
of piastres (say 5/. 5s.) in sunny Damascus. Your drowsy Circassian, 
faint and dreamy, or your crockery Georgian—fit dolls for the sensual 
Turk—is, to him who would buy soul, dear at a para the hecatomb. 

We recline, as it were, in an ebon pyramid, with a hundred feet of 
floor and sixty of wall, and the fourth side open to the sky. The light 
comes in mellow and dim, and the sharp edges of the rocky portal seem 
let into the pearly arch of heaven. The tide is at half-ebb, and the 
advancing and retreating waves, which at first just lifted the fringe of 
crimson dulse at the lip of the cavern, now dash their spray-pearis on 
the rock below, the “ tenth” surge alone rall ing as if in scorn of its 
retreating fellows, and, like the chieftain of Culloden Moor, rushing back 
singly to the contest. And now that the waters reach the entrance no 
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more, come forward and look on the sca! The swell lifts !—would you 
not think the bases of the earth rising beneath it ? It falls !—would you 
not think the foundations of the deep had given way? A_ plain, broad 
enough for the navies of the world to ride at large, heaves up evenly 
and steadily as if it would lie against the sky, rests a moment spell- 
bound in its place, and falls again as far—the respiration of a sleeping 
child not more regular and full of slumber. . It is only on the shore that 
it chafes. Blessed emblem! it is at peace with itself! The rocks war 
with a nature so unlike their own, and the hoarse din of their border 
onsets resounds through the caverns they have rent open; but beyond, 
in the calm bosom of the ocean, what heavenly dignity! what godlike 
unconsciousness of alarm! I did not think we should stumble on such 
a moral in the cave! 

By the deeper bass of its hoarse organ, the sea is now playing upon 
its lowest stops, and the tide is down. Hear! how it rushes in beneath 
the rocks, broken and stilled in its tortuous way, till it ends with a wash- 
ing and dull hiss among the sea-weed, and, like a myriad of small tink- 
ling bells, the dripping from the crags is audible. There is fine music 
in the sea* 

And now the beach is bare. The cave begins to cool and darken, 
and the first gold tint of sunset is stealing into the sky, and the sea looks 
of a changing opal, green, purple, and white, as if its floor were paved 
with pearl, and the changing light struck up through the waters. And 
there heaves a ship into the horizon, like a white-winged bird lying with 
dark breast on the waves, abandoned of the sea-breeze within sight of 
port, and repelled even by the spicy breath that comes with a welcome 
off the shore. She comes from ‘* merry England.” She is freighted 
with more than merchandise. The home-sick exile will gaze on her 
snowy sail as she sets in with the morning breeze, and bless it ; for the 
wind that first filled it on its way swept through the green valley of bis 
home! What links of human affection brings she over the sea! How 
much comes in her that is not in her “ bill of lading,’’ yet worth, to the 
heart that is waiting for it, a thousand times the purchase of her whole 
venture ! 

Mais montons nous! 1 hear the small hoofs of Thalaba; my stan- 
hope waits ; we will leave this half bottle of champagne, that “ remain- 
der biscuit,” and the echoes of our philosophy to the Naiads who have 
lent us their drawing-room. Undine, or Egeria! Lurly, or Arethusa ! 
whatever thou art called, nymph of this shadowy cave ! ‘adieu ! 

Slowly, Thalaba! Tread gingerly down this rocky descent! So! 
Here we are on the floor of the vasty deep! What a glorious race- 
course! The polished and printless sand spreads away before you as 
far as the eye can see, the surf comes in below, breast high ere it breaks, 
and the white fringe of the sliding wave shoots up the beach, but leaves 
room for the marching of a Persian phalanx on the sands it has deserted. 
Oh, how noiselessly runs the wheel, and how dreamily we glide along, 
feeling our motion but in the resistance of the wind, and the trout-like 
pull of the ribands by the excited animal before us. Mark the colour 
of the sand! White at high-water-mark, and thence deepening to a 


silvery gray as the water has evaporated less—a slab of Egyptian granite 
in the obelisk of St. Peter's not more polished and unimpressible.— 
Shell or rock, weed or quicksand, there is none; and mar or deface its 
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bright surface as you will, it is ever beaten down anew, and washed even 
of the dust of the foot of man, by the returning sea. You may write 
upon its fine-grained face with a crowquill—you may course over its 
dazzling expanse with a troop of chariots. 

Most wondrous and beautiful of all, within twenty yards of the surf, 
or for an hour after the tide has left the sand, it holds the water without 
losing its firmness, and is like a grey mirror, bright as the bosom of the 
sea. (By your leave, Thalaba!) And now lean over the dasher, and 
sce those small fetlocks striking up from beneath—the flying mane, the 
thorough-bred action, the small and expressive head, as perfect in the 
reflection as in the reality ; like Wordsworth’s swan, he 


“ Trots double, horse and shadow.” 


You would swear you were skimming the surface of the sea; and the 
delusion is more complete as the white foam of the “ tenth wave” 
skims in beneath wheel and hoof, and you urge on with the treacherous 
clement gliding away visibly beneath you. 

We seem not to have driven fast, yet three miles, fairly measured, are 
left behind, and Thalaba’s blood is up. Fine creature! I would not 
give him 

“ For the best horse the Sun has in his stable.” 


We have won champagne ere now, Thalaba and I, trotting on this 
silvery beach ; and if ever old age comes on me, as I intend it never shall 
on aught save my mortal coil, (my spirit vowed to perpetual youth,) I 
think these vital ‘breezes, and a trot on these exhilarating sands, would 
sooner renew my prime than a rock in St. Hilary’s cradle, or a dip in 
the Well of Kanathos. May we try the experiment together, gentle 
reader ! 

I am not settled in my own mind whether this description of one of 
my favourite haunts in America was written most to introduce the story 
that is to follow, or the story to introduce the description. Possibly the 
latter, for having consumed my callow youth in wandering “ to and fro 
in the earth,” like Sathanas of old, and looking on my country now with 
an eye from which all the minor and temporary features have graduall 
faded, I find my pride in it (after its glory as a republic) settling princi- 
pally on the superior handiwork of Nature in its land and water. When 
I talk of it now, it is looking through another’s eyes—his who listens. 
I do not describe it after my own memory of what it was once to me, but 
according to my idea of what it will seem now to a stranger. Hence I 
speak not of the friends I made, rambling by lake or river. The lake 
and the river are there, but the friends are changed—to themselves and 
me. I speak not of the lovely and loving ones that stood by me, looking 
on glen or waterfall. The glen and the waterfall are romantic still, 
but the form and the heart that breathed through it are no longer lovely 
or loving. I should renew my joys by the old mountain. and river, for, 
all they ever were I should find them still, and never seem to myself 
grown old, or cankered of the world, or changed in form or spirit, while 
they reminded me but of my youth, with r familiar sunshine and 
beauty. But the friends that I knew—as I knew them—are dead. 
They look no longer the same; they have another heart in them; the 
kindness of the eve, the smilingness of the lip, are no more there. 'Phi- 
losophy tells me the material and living y changes and renews, par- 
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ticle by particle, with time ; and Experience—cold-blooded and stony mo- 
nitor—tells me, in his frozen monotone, that heart and spirit change with 
it and renew! “But the name remains, mockery that it is! and the me- 
mory sometimes; and so these apparitions of the past—that we almost 
fear to question when they encounter us, lest the change they have un- 
dergone should freeze our blood—stare coldly on us, yet call us by name, 
and answer, though coldly, to their own, and have that terrible similitude 
to what they were, mingled with their unsympathizing and hollow mum- 
mery, that we wish the grave of the past, with all that it contained of 
kind or lovely, had been sealed for ever. ‘The heart we have lain near 
before our birth (so read I the book of human life) is the only one that 
cannot forget that it has loved us. Saith well and affectionately an 
American poet, in some birth-day verses to his mother— 


*“ Mother! dear mother! the feelings nurst 
As I hung at thy bosom, c/ung round thee first— 
‘Twas the earliest link in love's warm chain, 
’Tis the only one that will long remain ; 
And as, year by year, and day by day, 
Some fnend, still trusted, drops away, 
Mother! dear mother! OA, dost thou see 
How the shortened chain brings me nearer thee !° 


Il. 


I have observed that of all the friends one has in the course of his life, 
the truest and most attached is exactly the one who, from his dissimi- 
larity to yourself, the world finds it very odd you should fancy. We 
hear sometimes of lovers who “ are made for each other,’”’ but rarely of 
the same natural match in friendship. It is no great marvel. Ina 
world like this, where we pluck so desperately at the fruit of pleasure, we 
prefer for company those who are not formed with precisely the same 
palate as ourselves. You will seldom go wrong, dear reader, if you refer 
any human question about which you are in doubt to that icy oracle— 
selfishness. 

My shadow for many years was a gentle monster, baptized by the 
name of Forbearance Smith. He was a Vermontese, a descendant of 
one of the Puritan pilgrims, and the first of his family who had left the 
Green Mountains since the flight of the regicides to America. We assi- 
milate to what we live among, and Forbearance was very green, and very 
like a mountain. He had a general resemblance to one of Thorwaldsen’s 
unfinished Apostles—larger than life, and just hewn into outline. My 
acquaintance with him commenced during my first year at the university. 
He stalked into my room one morning with a hair-trunk on his back, and 
handed me the a note from the tutor :-— ; 


“ Sir,—The Faculty have decided to impose upon you the fine of ten 
dollars and damages, for painting the President’s horse on Sabbath night 
while grazing on the College Green. They, moreover, have removed 
Freshman Wilding from your rooms, and appoint as your future chum 
the studious and exemplary bearer, Forbearance Smith, to whom you are 
desired to show a becoming respect. 

** Your obedient servant, 
“ Erasmus SNUFFLEGREEK, 


“ To Freshman Slingeby.”’ 
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Rather relieved by my lenient sentence, (for, till the next shedding of 
his well-saturated coat, the sky-blue body and red mane and tail of the 
President's once gray mare w ould interfere with that esteemed animal’s 
usefulness,) I received Mr. Smith with more politeness than he expected. 
Ile deposited his hair-trunk in the vacant bed-room, remarked with a 
good-humoured smile that it was a cold morning, and seating himself in 
my easiest chair, opened his Euclid, and went to work upon a problem, 
as perfectly at home as if he had furnished the room himself, and lived 
in it from his matriculation. I had expected some preparatory apology at 
least, and was a little annoyed; but being upon my good behaviour, 
I bit my lips, and resumed the “ Art of Love,” upon which I was just 
then practising my nascent Latinity, instead of calculating logarithms 
for recitation. In about an hour, my new chum suddenly vociferated 
** Kureka ’’ shut up his book, and having stretched himself, (a very 
unnecessary operation,) coolly walked to my dressing-table, selected my 
best hair-brush, redolent of Macassar, and used it with the greatest ap- 
parent satisfaction. 

*€ Have you done with that hair-brush ?”’ I asked, as he laid it in its 
place again. 

“ Oh yes !” 

“ Then, perhaps, you will do me the favour to throw it out of the 
window.” 

He did it without the slightest hesitation. He then resumed his seat 
by the fire, and I went on with my book in silence. Twenty minutes 
had elapsed, perhaps, when he rose very deliberately, and without a word 
of preparation gave me a cuff that sent me flying into the wood-basket 
in the corner behind me. As soon as I could pick myself out, I flew 
upon him, but I might as well have grappled with a boa-constrictor. He 
held me off at arm’s length till I was quite exhausted with rage, and, at 
last, when I could struggle no more, 1 found breath to ask him what the 
devil he meant ? 

“To resent what seemed to me, on reflection, to be an insult ;” he 
answered, in the calmest tone, “‘ and now to ask your pardon for a fault 
of ignorance. ‘The first was due to myself, the second to you.”’ 

Thenceforth, to the surprise of everybody, and Bob Wilding and the 
tutor, we were inseparable. I took Bruin (by a double elision Forbear- 
ance became “ bear,” and by paraphrase Bruin, and he answered to 
the name)—I took him, I say, to the omnium shop, and presented him 
with a dressing-case, and other appliances for his outer man; and as 
my inner man was relatively as much in need of his assistance, we 
mutually improved. I instructed him in poetry and politeness, and he 
returned the Igsson in problems and politics, My star was never ip 
more fortunate conjunction. 

Four years had woven their threads of memory about us, and there 
was never woof more free from blemish. Our friendship was eterno 
All that much care and Macassar could do for Bruin had been done, 
but there was no abating his seven feet of stature, nor reducing the size 
of his feet proper, nor making the muscles of his face answer to their 
natural wires. At bis most placid smile, a strange waiter would ran 
for a hot towel and the doctor, (colic was not more like itself than that 
like colic); and for his motions—oh Lord! a skeleton, with each indi- 
vidual bone appended to its neighbour with ao string, would execute a 
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pas seul with the same expression. His mind, however, had none of 
the awkwardness of his body. A simplicity and truth, amounting to 
the greatest nairelé, and a fatuitous unconsciousness of the effect on 
beholders of his outer man, were its only approaches to fault or foible. 
With the finest sense of the beautiful, the most unerring judgment in 
literary taste, the purest romance, a fervid enthusiasm, constancy, 
courage, and good temper, he walked about the world in a mask—an 
admirable creature, in the guise and seeming of a ludicrous monster. 

Bruin was sensitive on but one point. He never could forgive his 
father and mother for the wrong they had entailed on him at his baptism. 
« Forbearance Smith!’ he would say to himself sometimes in uncon- 
scious soliloquy, “ they should have given me the virtue as well as the 
name!’ And then he would sit with a pen, and scrawl “ I. Smith” 
on a sheet of paper by the hour together. To insist upon knowing his 
Christian name was the one impertinence he never forgave. His last 
request (he is dead, poor fellow!) was, that “ I’. Smith”? might be 
inscribed on his tomb-stone. I shall find him a relentless ghost on my 
arrival among the shades, if this paper shall have been mentioned in 
Elysium. Pax mortuis ! 


Ill. 


My party at Nahant consisted of Thalaba, Forbearance, and myself. 
The place was crowded, but I passed my time very much between my 
horse and my friend, and was as certain to be found on the beach when 
the tide was down, as the sea to have left the sands. Job (a synonyme 
for Forbearance which became at this time his common soubriquet) was, 
of course, in love. Not the least to the prejudice, however, of his last 
faithful passion—for he was as fond of the memory of an old love, as he 
was tender in the presence of the new. I intended to have had him dis- 
sected after his death, to see whether his organization was not peculiar. 
I strongly incline to the opinion, that we should have found a mirror in 
the place of his heart. Strange! how the same man who is so fickle in 
love, will be so constant in friendship! But is it fickleness? Is it not 
rather a superflu of tenderness in the nature, which overflows to all 
who approach the fountain? I have ever observed, that the most 
susceptible men are the most remarkable for the finer qualities of cha- 
racter. They are more generous, more delicate, and of a more chivalrous 
complexion altogether, than other men. It was surprising how reason- 
ably Bruin would argue upon this point. ‘ Because I was happy at 
Niagara,”’ he was saying one day as we sat upon the rocks, “ shall | take 
no pleasure in the Falls of Montmorenci? Because the sunset was 
" seeape yesterday, shall I find no beauty in that of togday? Is my 

ancy to be used but once, and the key turned upon it for ever? Is the 

heart like a bon-bon, to be eaten up by the first favourite, and thought 
of no more? Are our eyes blind, save to one shape of beauty? Are 
our ears insensible to the music save of one voice ?” 

* But do you not weaken the heart, and become incapable of a lasting 
attachment, by this habit of inconstancy ?” 

“ How long, my dear Phil, will you persist in talking as if the heart 
was material, and held so much love as a cup so much water, and had 
legs to be weary, or organs to grow dull? How is my sensibility lessened ? 
how my capacity enfeebled? What would I have done for my first 
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love, that I would not do for my last? [ would have sacrificed my life 
to secure the happiness of one you wot of in days gone by—I would 
jump into the sea, if it would make Blanche Carroll happier to-morrow.” 

“ Sautez donc!’ said a thrilling voice behind; and as if the utter- 
ance of her name had conjured her out of the ground, the object of all 
Job’s admiration, and a little of my own, stood before us. She had a 
work-basket in her hand, a gipsy-hat tossed carelessly on her head, 
and had preceded a whole troop of belles and matrons, who were coming 
out to while away the morning, and breathe the invigorating sea-air on 
the rocks. 

Blanche Carroll was what the women would call “ a little love,’ but 
that phrase of endearment would not at all express the feeling with 
which she inspired the men. She was small, and her face and figure 
might have been framed in fairy-land for bewitching beauty; but with 
the manner of a spoiled child, and, apparently, the most thoughtless play- 
fulness of mind, she was as veritable a little devil as ever took the shape 
of woman. Scarce seventeen at this time, she had a knowledge of 
character that was like an instinct, and was an accomplished actress in 
any part it was necessary for her purpose to play. No grave Machiavel 
ever managed his cards with more finesse than that little intriquante 
the limited world of which she was the star. She was a natural master- 
spirit and plotter; and the talent that would have employed itself in the 
deeper game of politics, had she been born a woman of rank in Europe, 
displayed itself, im the simple society of a republic, in subduing to her 
power everything in the shape of a single man that ventured to her net. 
I have nothing to tell of her at all commensurate with the character [ 
have drawn, for the disposal of her own heart (if she has one) must of 
course be the most important event of her life; but I merely pencil the 
outline of the portrait in passing, as a specimen of the material that 
exists, even in the simplest society, for the dramatis persona of a 
court. 

We followed the light-footed beauty to the shelter of one of the caves 
opening on the sea, and seated ourselves about her upon the rocks. 
Some one proposed that Job or myself should read. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith!”’ interrupted the belle, ‘* where is my bracelet ? 
and where are my verses ?”’ 

At the ball the night before she had dropped a bracelet in the waltz, 
and Job had been permitted to take care of the fragments, on condition 
of restoring them, with a sonnet, the next morning. She had just 
thought of it. 

** Read them out! read them out!’’ she cried, as Job, blushing a deep 
blue, extracted a tri-cornered pink document from his pocket, and tried 
to give it to her unobserved, with the pacquet of jewellery. Job looked 
at her imploringly, and she took the verses from his hand, and ran her 
eye through them. 

** Pretty well!’? she said; “ but the last line might be improved, 
Give mea pencil, some one!” And bending over it, till her luxuriant 
hair concealed her fairy fingers in their employment, she wrote a moment 
upon her knee, and tossing the paper to me, bade me read it out with the 
emendation. Bruin had, meantime, modestly disappeared, and I read 
with the more freedom. 
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“Twas broken in the gliding dance, 
When thou wert in thy dream of power ; 
When shape and motion, tone and glance, 
Were glorious all—the woman's hour! 
The light lay soft upon thy brow, 
The music melted in thine ear, 
And one, perhaps forgotten now, 
With ‘wilder'd thoughts stood list’ning near, 
Marvelling not that links of gold 
A pulse like thine had not controll'd. 


‘Tis midnight now.—The dance is done, ) 
And thou, in thy soft dreams, asleep ; 
And I, awake, am gazing on 
The fragments given me to keep. 
I think of ev'ry glowing vein 
That ran beneath these links of gold, 
And wonder if a thrill of pain 
Made those bright channels ever cold ! 
With gifts like thine, I cannot think 
Grief ever chill’d this broken link. 





Good night! “Tis little now to thee 
That in my ear thy words were spoken, 
And thou wilt think of them and me 
As long as of the bracelet broken. 
For thus is riven many a chain 
That thou hast fasten’d but to break, 
And thus thou’lt sink to sleep again, 
As careless that another wake ; 
The only thought thy heart can rend 
Is—what the fellow ‘ll charge to mend !” 


Job's conclusion was more pathetic, but probably less true. He 
appeared after the applause had ceased, and resumed his place at the 
lady's feet, with a look in his countenance of having deserved an abate- 
ment of persecution. The beauty spread out the fragments of the 
broken bracelet on the rock beside her. 

“ Mr. Smith!” said she, in her most conciliating tone. 

Job leaned toward her with a look of devoted inquiry. 

“* Has the tide turned ?” 

** Certainly. Two hours since.”’ 

“ The beach is passable, then?” 

** Hardly, I fear.” 

** No matter. How many hours’ drive is it to Salem ?”’ 

“ Mr. Slingsby drives it in two.” 

*€ Then you'll get Mr. Slingsby to lend you his stanhope, drive to 
Salem, have this bracelet mended, and bring it back in time for the 
ball. J have spoken, as the Grand Turk says. Allez!” 

* But my dear Miss Carroll * 

She laid her hand on his mouth as he began to remonstrate, and while 
I made signs to him to refuse, she said something to him which I lost in 
a sudden dash of the waters. He looked at me for my consent. 

“Oh! you can have Mr. Slingsby's horse,” said the beauty, as I 
hesitated whether my refusal would not check her tyranny, “ and I'll 


drive him out this evening for his reward. Nest ce pas? you cross 
man !”’ 
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So, with a sun hot enough to fry the brains in his skull, and a quiver- 

ing reflection on the sands that would burn his face to a blister, exit Job, 

with the broken bracelet in his bosom. ; 

** Stop, Mr. Slingsby,”’ said the imperious little belle, as I was 
making up a mouth, after his departure, to express my disapprobation 
of her measures, “ no lecture, if you please. Give me that book of 
plays, and I'll read you a precedent. Because you are virtuous, shall 
we have no more cakes and ale? Ecoutez/’? And, with an emphasis 
and expression that would have been perfect on the stage, she read the 
following passage from “ The Careless Husband :”"— 


“ Lady Betty.—The men of sense, my dear, make the best fools in the 
world ; their sincerity and good breeding throw them so entirely into one’s 
power, and give one such an agreeable thirst of using them ill, to show 
that power—'tis impossible not to quench it. 

“ Lady Easy.— But my Lord Moreloye—— 

* Lady B.—Pooh! my Lord Morelove’s a mere Indian damask—one 
can’t wear him out; 0 my conscience, I must give him to my woman at 
last. Ibegin to be known by him; had I not best leave him off, my dear? 

“ Lady E.—Why did you ever encourage him ? 

“ Lady B.—Why, what would you have one do? For my part, I could 
no more choose a man by my eye than a shoe—one must draw them on a 
little, to see if they are right to one’s foot. 

“ Lady E.—But I'd no more fool on with a man I could not like, than 
wear a shoe that pinched me, 

“ Lady B.—Ay; but then a poor wretch tells one he'll widen ’em, or do 
anything, and is so civil and silly, that one does not know how to turn 
such a trifle as a pair of shoes, or a heart, upon a fellow’s hands again. 

“ Lady E.— And there's my Lord Foppington. 

“ Lady B.—My dear! fine fruit will have flies about it; but, poor 
things! they do it no harm; for, if you observe, people are generally most 
apt to choose that the flies have been busy with. Ha! ha! 

“ Lady E.—Thou art a strange, giddy creature ! 
| “ Lady B.—That may be from too much circulation of thought, my 
dear ! 

“* Pray, Miss Carroll,’ said I, as she threw aside the book with a 
theatrical air, “ have you any precedent for broiling a man’s brains, as 
well as breaking his heart? For, by this time, my friend Forbearance 
has a coup de soletl, and is hissing over the beach like a steam-engine.” 

“ How tiresome you are! Do you really think it will kill him ?” 

** It might injure him seriously—Jlet alone the danger of driving a 
spirited horse over the beach, with the tide quarter-down.” 

** What shall I do to be ‘ taken out of the corner,’ Mr. Slingsby ?” 

** Order your horses an hour sooner, and drive to Lynn, to meet him 
half way on his return. I will resume my stanhope, and give him the 
happiness of driving back with you.” 

“ And shall I be gentle Blanche Carroll, and no ogre, if I do?” 

* Yes; Mr. Smith surviving.” 

“ Take the trouble to give my orders, then; and come back imme- 
diately, and read to me till it is time to go. Meantime, I shall look at 
myself in this black mirror.” And the spoilt, but most lovely girl bent 
over a dark pool in the corner of the cave, forming a picture on its sha- 
dowy background that drew a murmur of admiration even from the 
neglected group who had been the silent and disapproving witnesses of 
her caprice.”’ 
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IV. 

A thunder-cloud strode into the sky with the rapidity which marks 
that common phenomenon of a breathless summer afternoon in America, 
darkened the air for a few minutes, so that the birds betook themselves 
to their nests, and then poured out its refreshing waters with the most 
terrific flashes of lightning, and crashes of thunder which for a moment 
seemed to still even the eternal bass of the sea. With the same fearful 
rapidity, the black roof of the sky tore apart, and fell back, in rolling 
and changing masses, upon the horizon; the sun darted with intense 
brilliancy through the clarified and transparent air; the light-stirring 
breeze came freighted with delicious coolness ; and the heavy sea-birds, 
who had lain brooding on the waves while the tumult of the elements 
went on, rose on their scimitar-like wings, and fled away, with imcom- 
prehensible instinct, from the beautified and freshened land. The whole 
face of earth and sky had been changed in an hour. 

Oh, of what fulness of delight are even the senses capable! What 
a nerve there is sometimes in every pore! What love for all living and 
all inanimate things may be born of a summer shower! —Tlow stirs the 
fancy, and brightens hope, and warms the heart, and sings the spirit 
within us, at the mere animal joy with which the lark flees into heaven ! 
And yet, of this exquisite capacity for pleasure we take so little care ! 
We refine our taste, we elabsrate and finish our mental perception, we 
study the beautiful, that we may know it when it appears,—yet the 
senses by which these faculties are approached, the stops by which this 
fine instrument is plaved, are trifled with and neglected. We forget that 
a single excess blurs and confuses the music written on our minds; we 
forget that an untimely vigil weakens and bewilders the delicate minister 
to our inner temple; we know not, or act as if we knew not, that the 
fine and easily-jarred harmony of health is the only interpreter of Nature 
to our souls; in short, we drink too much claret, and eat too much pdt? 
Joie gras. Do you understand me, gourmand et gourmet ? 

Blanche Carroll was a beautiful whip, and the two bay ponies in her 
phaeton were quite aware of it. La Bruyére says, with his usual 
wisdom, “ Une belle femme qui a les qualit.’s d’un honnéte homme est 
ce qu'il y a au monde d’un commerce plus délicieux ;”’ and, to a certain 
degree, masculine accomplishments, too, are very winning in a woman— 
if pretty; if plain, she is expected not only to be quite feminine, but 
quite perfect. Foibles are as hateful in a woman who does not possess 
beauty as they are engaging in a woman who does. Clouds are only 
lovely when the heavens are bright. 

She looked loveliest while driving, did Blanche Carroll, for she was 
born to rule, and the expression native to her lip was energy and nerve ; 
and as she sat with her little foot pressed against the dasher, and reined 
in those spirited horses, the finely-pencilled mouth, usually playful or 
pettish, was pressed together in a curve as warlike as Minerva’s, and 
twice as captivating. She drove, too, as capriciously as she acted. At 
one moment her fleet ponies fled over the sand at the top of their speed, 
and at the next they were brought down to a walk, with a suddenness 
which threatened to bring them upon their haunches. Now far up on 
the dry sand, cutting a zigzag to lengthen the way, and again below at 
the tide edge, with the waves breaking over her seaward wheel ; all her 
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powers at one instant engrossed in pushing them to their fastest trot, and 
in another the reins lying loose on their backs, while she discussed some 
sudden flight of philosophy. “ Be his fairy, his page, his everything 
that love and poetry have invented,” said Roger fin ads to Lady Jane 
Grey, just before her marriage ; but Blanche Carroll was almost the 
only woman I ever saw capable of that beau idéal of fascinating cha- 
racters. 

Between Miss Carroll and myself there was a safe and cordial friend- 
ship. Besides loving another better, she was neither earnest, nor true, 
nor affectionate enough to come at all within the range of my possible 
attachments, and though I admired her, she felt that the necessary sym- 
pathy was wanting for love ; and, the idea of fooling me with the rest 
once abandoned, we were the greatest of allies. She told me all her 
triumphs, and I listened and laughed without thinking it worth while to 
burden her with my confidence in return; and you may as well make a 
memorandum, gentle reader, that that is a very good basis for a friend- 
ship. Nothing bores women or worldly persons so much as to return 
their secrets with your own, 

As we drew near the extremity of the beach, a boy rode up on horse- 
back, and presented Miss Carroll with a note. I observed that it was 
written on a very dirty slip of paper, and was waiting to be enlightened 
as to its contents, when she slipped it into her belt, took the whip from 
the box, and flogging her ponies through the heavy sand of the outer 
beach, went off, at a pace which seemed to engrozs all her attention, on 
her road to Lynn. We reached the hotel and she had not spoken a 
syllable, and as I made a point of never inquiring into anything that 
seemed odd in her conduct, I merely stole a glance at her face, which 
wore the expression of mischievous satisfaction which I liked least of 
its common expressions, and descended from the phaeton with the sim- 
ple remark that Job could not have arrived, as I saw nothing of my stan- 
hope in the yard. 

“Mr. Slingsby.’ It was the usual preface to asking some particular 
favour. 

** Miss Carroll.” 

** Will you be so kind as to walk to the library and select me a book 
to your own taste, and ask no questions as to what I do with myself 
meantime ? ”” 

“ But my dear Miss Carroll—your father ‘ 

“ Will feel quite satisfied when he hears that Cato was with me. 
Leave the ponies to the groom, Cato, and follow me.”’ I looked after her 
as she walked down the village street with the old black behind her, not 
at all certain of the propriety of my acquiescence, but feeling that there 
was no help for it. 

I lounged away a half-hour at the library, and found Miss Carroll 
waiting for me on my return. There were no signs of Bruin; and as 
she seemed impatient to be off, I jumped into the phaeton, and away we 
flew to the beach as fast as her ponics could be driven under the whip. 
As we descended upon the sands she spoke for the first time: 

“* It is so civil of you to ask no questions, Mr. Slingsby ; but you are 
not offended with me ?”’ 

“ If you have got into no scrape while under my charge, I shall cer- 
tainly be too happy to shake hands upon it to-morrow.” 
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“ Are you quile sure ?” she asked archly. 

* Quite sure.”’ 

“ So am not I,” she said with a merry laugh; and in her excessive 
amusement she drove down to the sea, till the surf broke over the nearest 
pony’s back, and filled the bottom of the phacton with water. Our 
wet feet were now a fair apology for haste, and taking the reins from 
her, I drove rapidly home, while she wrapped herself in her shawl, and 
sat apparently absorbed in the coming of the twilight over the sea. 

V. 

I slept late after the ball, though T had gone to bed exceedingly 
anxious about Bruin, who had not yet made his appearance. The tide 
would prevent his crossing the beach after ten in the morning, however, 
and I made myself tolerably easy till the sands were passable with the 
evening ebb. The high-water mark was scarcely deserted by the waves, 
when the same boy who had delivered the note to Miss Carroll the day 


before rode up from the beach on a panting horse, and delivered me the 
following note : 


“ Dear Poicir,—You will be surprised to hear that I am in the 
Lynn gaol on a charge of theft and utterance of counterfeit money. | 
do not wait to tell you the particulars. Please come and identify 

* Your’s truly, 
“ FE. Smirn.”’ 


I got upon the boy's horse, and hurried over the beach with whip 


and spur. I stopped at the justice's office, and that worthy seemed un- 
commonly pleased to see me. 


“ We have got him, Sir,”’ said he. 

* Got whom ?”’ I asked rather shortly. 

* Why, the fellow that stole your stanhope and Miss Carroll's brace- 
let, and passed a twenty-dollar counterfeit bill—han’t you hearn on't ?”’ 

The justice's incredulity, when I told him it was probably the most 
intimate friend I had in the world, would have amused me at any other 
time. 

** Will you allow me to see the prisoner ?”’ I asked. 

“ Be sure L will. I let Miss Carroll have a peep at him yesterday, 
and what do you think? oh Lord! he wanted to make her believe she 
knew him! Good! wasn’t it? Ha! ha! And such an ill-looking 
fellow! Why, I'd know him for a thief anywhere! Your intimate 
frend, Mr. Slingsby! Oh, Lord! when you come to see him! Ha! 


he 


ha! 


We were at the prison-door. The grating bolts turned slowly, the 


door swung rustily on its hinges as if it was not often used, and in the 
next minute I was enfolded in Job’s arms, who sobbed and laughed, and 
was quite hysterical with his delight. I scarce wondered at the justice’s 
prepossessions when | looked at the figure he made. His hat knocked 
im, his coat muddy, his hair full of the dust of straw—the natural 
hideousness of poor Job had every possible aggravation. 

We were in the stanhope, and fairly on the beach, before he had suf- 
ficiently recovered to tell me the story. He had arrived quite overheated 
at Lynn, but, in a hurry to execute Miss Carroll’s commission, he merely 
took a glass of soda-water, had Thalaba’s mouth washed, and drove on. 
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A mile on his way, he was overtaken by a couple of ostlers on horse- 
back, who very roughly orde _ him back to the inn. He refused, and 
u fight ensued, which ended in his being tied into the stanhope, and 
driven back as a prisoner. The large note, which he had given for his 
soda-water, it appeared, was a counterfeit, and placards, offering a re- 
ward for the detection of a villain, described in the usual manner as an 
ill-looking fellow, had been sticking up for some days in the village. 
He was taken before the justice, who declared at first sight that he 
answered the description in the advertisement. His stubborn refusal to 
give the whole of his name (he would rather have died, I suppose), his 
possession of my stanhope, which was immediately recognized, and 
lastly the bracelet found in his pocket, of which he refused indignantly 
to give any account, were circumstances enough to leave no doubt 
on the mind of the worthy justice. He made out his mittimus forthwith, 
granting Job’s request that he might be allowed to write a note to Miss 
Carroll (who, he knew, would drive over the beach toward evening), as 
a ve rv great favour. She arrived as he expected. 
“ And what in heaven’s name did she say?” said I, interested beyond 
my patience at this part of the story. 
“ Expressed the greatest astonishment when the justice showed her 
the bracelet, and declared she never saw me before in her life 
That Job forgave Blanche Carroll in two days, and gave hera pair of 
gloves with some verses on the third, will surprise only those who have 
not seen that lady. It would seem ‘incredible, but here are the verses, 
as large as life :— 
“ Slave of the snow-white hand! I fold 
My spirit in thy fabric fair ; 
And when that dainty hand is cold, 
And rudely comes the wintry air, 
Press in thy light and straining form 
Those slender fingers soft and warm ; 
And, as the fine-traced veins within 
Quicken their bright and rosy flow, 
And gratefully the dewy skin 
Clings to the form that warms it so, 
Tell her my heart is hiding there, 
Trembling to be so closely prest, 
Yet feels how brief its moments are, 
And saddens even to be blest—- 
Fated to serve her for a day, 
And then, like thee, be flung away.” 
SLINGSBY 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.—NO. III. 


Dewnvit I first saw at Liverpool, where he came out for the benefit of 
Loveday, about fourteen years ago, in Hotspur. He then acted under the 
name of Stuart: he alterwards was in the York cireuit, and with old 
Macready at Bristol: and about 1822 or 1823, he commenced manager at 
Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. His unacquaintance with the mode of ma- 
naging a provincial theatre may be gathered from the fact that, in Cowes, 
he only put up and performed three plays in three weeks, and those three 
were “ George Barnwell,’ “ Bertram, and “ Douglas ;" of course, Denvil 
was the hero ineach. In 1826 he was at Depttord, playing Rashleigh 
Osbaldiston, Richmond, and characters of that grade. Last January he 
was engaged at the little theatre in Tottenham-street, and came out in the 
character of an old man, in a piece called “* The Father's Plea’ (founded 
on an Trish story). Charles Mason (a nephew of Charles Kemble’s) was 
the hero of the company. [About that time, Mr. Denvil played for a short 
period at the Garrick Theatre, Leman-street, Goodman's-fields, and was 
unnoticed.] The “ Gamester” was altered by the author of “ Figaro in 
London,” by the interpolation of some comic characters, to make room for 
whieh all the parts except Beverley were reduced to skeletons. Denvil 
acted what was left of Lewson in this gallimautry a few nights, and then 
left the theatre. He is thirty-six years of age. 


A Dramatic Couple.—Mr. and Mrs. J——, when in the Glasgow com- 
yany, hved unfortunately very much atter the fashion in which Mr, and 
Mrs. Milton, Dr. and Mrs, Sherlock, and many other great personages are 
sail to have existed; with the exception that Mr. J—-—- adopted the per- 
mission accorded by Judge Buller, and generally silenced Mrs. J —— by the 
argumentum baculimum. One evening, after certain fustigatory pertorm- 
ances at home, Mr. and Mrs. J—— performed the Duke and Duchess in 
Tobin's Honeymoon ; in one of the scenes of which Juliana has to say that 
she presumes, if she disobeys his orders, he will beat her; to which the 
Duke rephes— 
“ Pil talk to von; but Ill not beat you. 
He that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the w ay of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom “twere gross flattery to call a coward.” 


Mr. J—— had searcely begun this commonplace claptrap, when his 
sponse, dismissing the recollection of her scenic character, and smarting 
with her wrongs, darted a look at him, accompanied by an undercurrent 
exclamation thus— 


Mr. J. es Duke —We that lays his hand upon a woman—— 
[ Vre J. gives an indescribable glance, and exclaims—Ugh ! Yon brute '] 
Wr. J. (proceeding)—Save when she richly deserves it—is a wretch, 
Wiom ‘lwere base flatiery fo call a coward, 


Melvin, the Rival of Elston, was the early friend and companion of 
Mathews in Yorkshire. When he got into Leeds, he was not treated with 
that deference and alacrity of attention he deemed his due; in revenge, he 
ordered a dozen black shirts to be made, one of which he constantly wore, 
for the mere purpose of provoking the wherefore, that he might reply— 
“This Leeds is so cursed smoky and dirty, that a white one don't last clean 
above six or seven minutes.” He went out one night to stick up some posters 
for hus benefit, but he and his, bill-sticker being Bacchi plenus, stuck them 
to the wall with the printing upside down, &e. On discovering it, he coolly 
remarked, “ It makes no difference, for none of the Leeds people can read.” 
Latterly his habits were so recklessly irregular, that no one could become 
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his companion. On entering a town, he would take up his quarters ina 
house of an infamous description, instead of an inn, and has been known 
to stay in one place of this sort for four months. He was an admirable 
actor, and, what would seem incredible from his habits, an elegant and 
accomplished man, 


Harry Johnston.—Harry Johnston, who used to be “the biggest boy in 
the world,” had an odd style of imitating persons’ manner, gait, and 
gesture, without attempting their voices; no one who had not seen him do 
it could imagine anything so ludicrous as his representation of how the 
principal actors would play Harlequin. The fervent lightness of Lewis, 
the elephantic ponderosity of Cooke, and the solemn saltatory efforts of 
Kemble, were irresistible; he generally ended this display by a jump 4 la 
Ellar. On one occasion, when a knot of actors and their friends were 
dining at Greenwich, in the house looking into the park, he gave this per- 
formance, and concluded by a lion’s leap out of the window, which, as they 
were in the parlour, was only four or five feet from the ground. The langh, 
the song, and the botéle went round, and, in another hour the party ad- 
journed up-stairs to the first floor, as the numbers having lasivanil, we 
should have been confined below. Some of our recent visitors were anxious 
to hear Johnston's imitations again. Harry complied, and set every body 
screaming at his pantomimical portraits of Holman, Suett, Pope, &c. 
Elated with the hilarity of his hearers, he wound up as before in the style 
of a veritable pantomimist, and, forgetting where he was, jumped through 
the window, and of course fell full sixteen feet into the park. Providentially 
no bones were broken, but poor Harry received a shock that none buta 
strong constitution could ever have recovered. 


Mrs. Waylett and Mrs, Fitzwilliam.— When the “ Loves of the Angels” 
was produced at the Strand Theatre, it was proposed to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
then lessee of Sadler's Wells, to produce a piece upon the same subject 
at her theatre. Mrs. Fitzwilliam said “ No, no; mine's not a celestial 
figure. Mrs. Waylett may be the Angel at St. Clement's, if she likes; 
but I won't be the Angel at Islington.” 


Reeve's Othello,—Othello has always been a favourite character with 
our tragically-given comedians. Foote appeared in it, and failed; Mathews 
did the same; and John Reeve made his first Thespian attempt in the Moor 
of Venice, at a private theatre in Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn-lane. 


Follett and Sheridan.— Follett, the Clown (of Covent Garden Theatre), 
was an extravagant, dissolute man, and always either in “ gaol or in jeo- 
vardy.” He was one day locked up at Hirst’s, the sheriff's officer, in 
look’s-court, when Sheridan was brought in, who either did not know, or 
did not choose to recognize, Follett: but the pantomimist was not to be 
denied ; and, slapping the dramatist on the shoulder, he exclaimed, “ They 
talk of an enlightened age, Mr. Sheridan; and here are two such men as 
you and I locked up for a few paltry pounds.” 


Ireland, the Flying Phenomenon.—lIreland, the vaulter, was the most 
extraordinary natural jumper I ever saw, though | have seen many who 
excelled him when aided by the spring-board and other artificial contri- 
vances. I have walked with Ireland, and he has suddenly left my arm, 
and, with the mere impetus of a couple of paces, jum over a turnpike- 
gate. His leaping over the bar opposite the Surrey Theatre, when going 
home half tipsy, first attracted attention towards him. In those days of prac- 
tical joking, he was foremost in frolic ; his animal spirits were great, and 
he was vain and fond of display. One trick of his was, if he saw a horse 
held in waiting for its rider, to stand beside it, as if uncertain which way 
he should turn, for a moment; and when he saw the rider coming out, to 
spring clean over the back of the horse, with a ludicrous appearance of 
anxiety to get out of the gentleman's way. What made this seem more 
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singular was, that Ireland always walked off as if he had performed no 
extraordinary feat at all, leaving those who had beheld the jump doubting 
the evidence of their own senses, and liable, of course, to be doubly doubted 
if they narrated the occurrence. 

One of his stage exhibitions was, to throw a summerset over a waggon 
and eight horses ; over a dozen grenadiers standing at present-arms with 
fixed bayonets. Sir Thomas Picton, a man of unquestionable courage, 
went to witness this exhibition; but when he saw the men placed he 
trembled like a leaf, and kept his head down whilst Ireland jumped ; nor 
did he look up till he had first asked, “ Has he done it ?* When assured 
he had, he said, “ A battle 's nothing to that.” Treland was very proud of 
all this; but at length paid the price of his temerity, 


Liston and Mathews.—Liston, when at Covent Garden, in 1809, asked 
Mathews to act for him. Charles excused himself, as he was obliged to 
play the same night at the Haymarket ; “ And you know,” said the mimic, 
* LT can't divide myself." “ I'm not sure of that,” rejoined Liston: * Ive 
seen you play in a great many diferent pieces,” 


A Scotch Auditor,—Such was their devotion to name and to “ known 
bodies’ in bonny Dundee, that when a stranger made his debat, and some 
unthinking Sawney was beginning to applaud him, his friend caught his 
arm, and exclaimed, “ Hoot, mon, what are you aboot? Bide a wee bit; 
naehody kens who he is. 


Irish Johnstone's Singing.— Jack Johnstone was very proud of his pa- 
trician acquaintances ; and as the Prince of Wales was partial to his Irish 
ballads, he was a constant inember of the jovial societies of the year 1790 
and thereabouts, Suett inflated poor Johnstone with the hyperbolical 
praises that he vowed the Prince had lavished on his singing ; whilst he 
amused Johnstone's associates with very different accounts, Johnstone 
had one note (x in alt.) which he took very clearly in his talsetto, It was 
his delight to dwell on that tone an unconscionable time; so much so, 
that Suett told Erskine that the Prince once coming into his box whilst 
Johnstone was at his favourite exercise, turned to his friend, and said, “ I 
verily believe he has held that note ever since we were here last,”"—the 


Prince having been, the week previous, (according to Suett,) driven out of 


the theatre by “ Paddy's protracted howl.” 


Tom Cooke the Leader—Tom Cooke is certainly the most facetious of 


fildlers, and is the only person at present connected with theatres who 
smacks of the olden says of quips and cranks. Some of his conundrums 
are most amusing absurdities ; for instance :—** Which is the best shop to 
get a fiddle at? asked a pupil. “A chemist’s,” said he: “ because if you 
buy a drug there, they always give you a vial-in.” 

Once, whilst rehearsing a song, Braham said to Cooke, who was leading, 
“ | drop my voice there at night,” (intimating that he wished the accom- 
paniment more piano). “ Vou drop your voice, do you?” said Cooke. “TI 
should like to be by and pick it up.” 

Daring the run of Manfred lately, he said, ** How Denvil keeps sober 


through the play T can't think ; for he is calling for spirits from the first 
scene to the last !"" 


Metropolitan Stages.—Some notion of the different available sizes of the 


London theatres may be formed by the mention of this fact :—The Stage of 


the Victoria theatre is 92 feet deep; that of the Strand not quite 20. (By 
depth is meant from the orchestra to the extremest limit of the stage.) 
The depth of the stage of the City theatre is only 19 feet; yet there Kean 
played Richard, and the’ play altogether was effectively acted 


Coleridge's Remorse —In this play, written and presented to Drury at 
Sheridan's urgent request, there occurs a scene in which one of the cha- 
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racters, waiting in a cavern, is listening to the dropping of the dank dews 
into the deep abyss below, the poet has given him this line :— 

“ Drip, drip, drip, a ceaseless sound of water-drops.”” 
When Sheridan heard the tragedy read, he exclaimed at this line— 

“ Drip, drip, drip, here's nothing here but dripping !” 


Country Theatres.—Kean and Cooke's Wardrobes.—Great misunder- 
stamding prevails respecting provincial theatres, few persons being aware 
that, though one or fteo country theatres profess to find a wardrobe for the 
actresses, and though all affirm that they have wardrobes for the actors, 
the fact is that country actresses find all their own dresses, robes of state 
and all? and actors generally do the same, except pata in such points 
as regal robes, or what are technically called old men’s dresses,—?, e. old 
court suits. As a first provincial establishment cannot afford to give, for 
a permanency, more than three guineas per week to their leading per- 
formers, it follows that, unless such person has some private means, he 
cannot hold the situation without incurring ruinous debts. When Kean, 
in 1808, went to a theatre in the West to appear as Romeo, he asked for 
his dress, and was told that it was usual for gentlemen who played first 
tragedy to find their own. “ Then,” said Kean, “ I must play it in what 
I stand up in, for | have no other.’ His dress at that moment was a grey 
great coat (then commonly worn), buckskin breeches, and top-boots. 

May not the tardy steps of G. F, Cooke, and others, to the pinnacle of 
popularity be attributable to their want of these adventitious advantages ? 
How many persons of genius of both sexes must be retarded by this alone, 
whilst ladies of slender pretensions to talent, and still slenderer to charac- 
ter, over-dress most ludicrously all the parts intrusted to their mutilation! 
I have known several provincial performers travel with eight hundred 
weight of baggage, consisting of dresses, armour, ornaments, &e. &c. &e, 
Mr. Salter, whose untimely death prevented his debdt in the metropolis, 
carried as much; and Mr. Pritchard, now at Dublin, carries more, It is 
evident that by crowded benefit nights only can these expenses be at all 
ears The inference is obvious; desperate debt or mendicatory degra- 
dation, 


Beginnings.— Dowton, in his evidence before the Dramatic Committee, 
when asked where he first acted publicly, replied, “ In a barn at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire, or a cowhouse, I believe; il was not so good as a 
barn.” Mr. Powell once played Young Norval in pattens, (because the 
stage was flooded from recent rains,) in a wretched shed in which the com- 
pany held forth. And Kean acted Sir Giles Overreach on a billiard-table 
in a small room in Abergavenny. 


Mathews at all times, and in all places, had his ears open for the ver- 
nacular of the natives ; whilst he was ruralizing with Tate Wilkinson, he 
amused his private friends with imitations of some of the eecentric per- 
sonages in Eboracum: amidst others, an old farmer, who was highly in- 
dignant thereat, and wrote to Tate, saying that “ one of Ais men had been 
a-mocking of him,” and requesting the manager to “ turn him away” 
forthwith. At one of those brutalizing exhibitions, a bull-hank, Mathews 
was accidentally present, and during the maddening riot made by the in- 
furiated brute and its tormentors, exclaimed, “ Bella, horrida bella!” “ You 
may say that,” exclaimed a knowing costermonger, “I never heard a 
horrider beller (bellow) in my life !” 


Sinclair and Abbott.—It was some years ago the fashion to attribute 
bulls to Sinclair, in consequence of his having once made a singular per- 
version of tbe text in Rob Roy. The language is, “ Rashleigh is my cousin; 
but, for what reason Iam unable to divine, he is my bitterest enemy.” 
Sinclair said, “ Rashleigh is my cousin, but for what reason I am wiable 
to divine.” The jokes he endured on this account made him nervous and 
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uncertain, and in Guy Mannering, when Dinmont says he sees “two lights 
dancing bonnily yon,’ instead of replying “Two! 1 see but one, and that 
seems pretty steady," he said “ Two! I see but a couple, and they are 
pretty steady.” On the first night of the Hunchback, Abbott, ‘from over- 
anxiety, said, in the last scene, “I'll marry no man but my cousin Ellen. 
His brethren joked and warned him against repeating it, and hardly a 
night passed that he did not consequently incur the danger of saying the 
same thing. 

A Coot Offer.—An actor of the present day, remarkable for the elegance 
of his deportment rather than the greatness of his powers, when in the 
provinces, was in very impoverished circumstances, with a wife and four 
children to support on the scanty means a country engagement afforded 
him. A lady of independent fortune fell in love with him, and had the 
incredible audacity to wait upon his wife and offer a well-secured annuity 
for herself and respectable provision for life for the children, if she would 
vive up all claim to her husband. The offer was of course refused, and 
the lad went abroad to conquer her passion as best she might. 


Knight and Dowton.—Knight was not very generous in acknowledging 
the genius of others, and was rather niggardly in his praise of poor Emery. 
“His Tyke was great,” he said, ‘but he was not a good general low 
comedian.” “Was he not indeed?’ said Dowton; “renounce me then, 
but Pll tell you the difference between you and him: he was a low 
comedian, and you, you are a smal/ comedian.” 

Incledon.—Amid the other strange habits of this strange fish was that 
of taking a bottle of Madeira to bed with him every night, “ Because,” as 
he vowed, “the fact is, I wake lonely, melancholy, and nervous, and it 
sustains my energies through long hours of darkness and intense thought, 
d—n me.” 


Oxberry and Incledon; the Biter bit.—Incledon had often passed a 
general invitation to Oxberry, end the latter, who knew Charley not to be 
very liberal, one day accepted it at once, and said, “* To-day I and my 
friend R—— will take a chop with you.” Charley couldn't say nay, and 
off they started, Incledon leading the way to Williams's ham and beef 
shop in the Old Bailey, where a dish of boiled round and peas-pudding was 
= before each. The reckoning was discharged by Incledon, (about 
valf a crown for them all!) and then there was a dreary pause. ‘“ Well,” 
said Oxberry, “are we to have no wine?” “ My dear Oxey,” replied 
Charles, “the fact is, they have no license for wine, so if they have no 
wine for their heense, let's adjourn elsewhere.” Forth they went; the 
merits of divers taverns were questioned, and at length O., R., and I, 
popped into the Portugal. Three bottles of Madeira, two of port. and 
divers magnums of brandy and water cold without having been discussed, 
Incledon rose and said, * Let's teach ourselves, d—n me, that honourable 
step, d—n me, not to outsport discretion, d—n me, and now, gentlemen, I 

and for the dinners, do you two pay for the wine and etceteras, d—n me.” 
Vith Incledon, d—n me and bless me meant precisely the same things ; 
they were mere expletives, and larded his discourse on all occasions. 
When repeating what George the Third said of him one day, he exclaimed, 
“The King, bless him! said to me, d—n me, Incledon, you should sing 
nothing but sacred music, d—n me, for your voice is seraphic, G—d d—n 
mel’ And the Prince of Wales always said an oratorio wasn't worth a 
d—n without Charley Incledon. 

Braham and Incledon.-When Braham tore the laurel from Incledon’s 
brow, as the greatest English tenor, Charley thought no sort of abuse too 
gross for his mval; some of his wishes were monstrously incongruous : for 
mstance, he said, “ I could die in a blessed state, d—n me, if heaven would 


vermit my oli master, Jackson, to return to earth, and come up by the 
xeter mail to hear that fellow sing.” 
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The New Administration—The late Duke of Gloucester—The “ Emancipated” 
Slaves— Cambridge Installation. 





Tur New Apwixistration.—The suspense in which the country was 
involved when last we met our readers om terminated. As we anti- 
cipated, Sir Robert Peel has accepted the Premicrship, has returned to 
England, and has formed the Ministry. 

Precisely as we expected, the first act of Sir Robert Peel, after having 
received his appointment from the King, was to despatch letters to Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, two of the leading Conservative Whigs, 
requesting their aid and co-operation in constructing the Government : 
both there distinguished individuals declined the immediate acceptance 
of office, but expressed no intention of opposing the Ministry, so long 
as they felt that they could, consistently with (heir views of policy, 
afford it their support. 

Under these circumstances, Sir Robert Peel resolved upon forming a 
Conservative Cabinet, which, while it embraced several of the expe- 
rienced men of busincss who were connected with the former Govern- 
ment, should also include some individuals whose accession to office 
might, both from their abilities and the eminent position which they 
occupy in the country, give confidence to the people, and evince the 
determination of the Premier to afford a minute attention to the claims 
of every class of the community. 

This Ministry having been formed, the country became anxious, pre- 
vious to a general election, to be informed of the principles upon which 
it was based, and the course which it intended to pursue, To meet this 
desire for explanation, Sir Robert Peel did not hesitate to afford it, in 
an Address avowedly directed to his constituents at Tamworth, but 
which, in point of fact, embodied a development of the character and 
intentions of the Government he had formed. 

As it appears to us that the fate and success of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration depends entirely upon the confidence inspired by that 
Address, we do not hesitate to submit it to our readers; for although 
it may have been seen by most of them, we consider it a duty to put it 
upon record in this department of the Magazine as a matter of history, 
and as a subject for reference by the whole constituency of the British 
empire :— 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF TAMWORTH. 
GENTLEMEN, 

On the 26th of November last, being then at Rome, I received from his 
Majesty a summons wholly unforeseen and unexpected by me, to return to 
England without delay, for the purpose of assisting his Majesty in the 
formation of a new Government. I instantly obeyed the command for my 
return ; and on my arrival, I did not hesitate, after an anxious review of 


the position of public affairs, to place at the disposal of my Sovereign an 
series which ! might be thought capable of renhiring, , pitted 
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My acceptance of the first office in the Government terminates for the 
present my political connexion with you. In seeking the renewal of if, 
whenever you shall be called upon to perform the duty ot electing a Re- 
presentative in Parliament, I feel it incumbent upon me to enter into a 
declaration of my views of public policy, as full and unreserved as I can 
make it, consistently with my duty as a Minister of the Crown. 

You are entitled to this from the nature of the trust which I again solicit, 
from the long habits of friendly intercourse in which we have lived, and 
from your tried adherence to me in times of difficulty, when the demon- 
stration of unabated confidence was of peculiar value. I gladly avail 
myself also of this, a legitimate opportunity, of making a more public 
appeal—of addressing, through you, to that great and intelligent class of 
society, of which you are a portion, and a fair and unexceptionable repre- 
sentative—to that class, which is much less interested in the contentions 
of party, than in the maintenance of order and the cause of good govern- 
ment, that frank exposition of general principles and views, which ap- 
pears to be anxiously expected, and which it ought not to be the inelina- 
tion, and cannot be the interest, of a minister of this country to withhold, 

Gentlemen,—The arduous duties in which I am engaged have been 
imposed upon me through no act of mine. Whether they were an object 
of ambition coveted by me—whether I regard the power and distinction 
they confer, as any sufficient compensation for the heavy sacrifices they 
involve, are matters of mere personal concern, on which I will not waste a 
word. The King, in a crisis of great difficulty, required my services. The 
question I had to decide was this— Shall I obey the call ? or shall I shrink 
irom the responsibility, alleging as the reason, that I consider myself, in 
consequence of the Reform Bill, as labouring under a sort of moral disqua- 
lifieation, which must preclude me, and all who think with me, both now 
and for ever, from entering into the official service of the Crown? Would 
it, Task, be becoming, in any public man, to act upon such a principle ? 
Was it fit that I should assume that either the object or the effect of the 
Reform Bill has been to preclude all hope of a successful appeal to the 
good sense and calm judgment of the people, and so to fetter the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, that the King has no free choice among his subjects, 
but must select his Ministers from one section, and one section only, of 
public men? 

I have taken another course, but I have not taken it without deep 
and anxious consideration as to the probability that my opinions are so far 
in unison with those of the constituent body of the United Kingdom, as to 
enable me, and those with whom I am about to act, and whose sentiments 
are in entire concurrence with my own, to establish such a claim upon 
public confidence as shall enable us to conduct with vigour and success 
the government of this country. 

I have the firmest conviction that that confidence cannot be secured by 
any other course than that of a frank and explicit declaration of principle 
—that vague and unmeaning professions of popular opinions may quiet 
distrust for a time, may influence this or that election; but .that such 
professions must ultimately and signally fail, if, being made, they are not 
adhered to, or if they are inconsistent with the honour and character of 
those who make them. 

Now, I say at once that I will not accept power on the condition of 
declaring + Spohn apostate from the principles on which I have heretofore 
acted. At the same time I never will admit that I have been, either before 
or after the Reform Bull, the defender of abuses, or the enemy of judicious 
reforms. I appeal with confidence, in denial of the charge, to the active 
part I took in the great question of the Currency—in the consolidation and 
amendment of the Criminal Law—in the revisal of the whole system of 
Trial by Jury—to the opinions I have professed, and uniformly acted on, 
with regard to other branches of the jurisprudence of the country—I appeal 
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to this as a proof that I have not been disposed to acquiesce in acknow- 
ledged evils, either from the mere superstitious reverence for ancient 
usages, or from the dread of labour or responsibility in the application of 
a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, constitutes a new era, and it is the dut 
of a minister to declare explicitly—first, whether he will maintain the Bill 
itself, and, secondly, whether he will act upon the spirit in which it was 
conceived. nd 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, I will repeat now the declaration 
which T made when I entered the House of Commons as a Member of the 
Reformed Parliament, that I consider the Reform Bill a final and irrevo- 
cable s@ftiement of a great constitutional question—a settlement which no 
friend f the peace and welfare of this country would attempt to disturb, 
either by direct or by insidious means. ; 

Then, as to the spirit of the Reform Bill, and the willingness to adopt 
and enforce it as a rule of government. If, by adopting the spirit of the 
Reform Bill, it be meant that we are to live in a perpetual vortex of 
agitation; that public men can only support themselves in public estimation 
by adopting every popular impression of the day,—by promising the instant 
redress of any thing which any body may call an abuse,—by abandoning 
altogether that great aid of government—more powerful than either law 
or reason—the respect for ancient rights, and the deference to prescriptive 
authority; if this be the spirit of the Reform Jill, I will not undertake to 
adopt it. But if the spirit of the Reform Bill implies merely a careful 
review of institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper, combining, with the firm maintenance of established rights, the 
correction of proved abuses and the redress of real grievances,—in that 
case, I can for myself and colleagues undertake to act in such a spirit 
and with such intentions, 

Such declarations of general principle are, I am aware, necessarily 
vague; but, in order to be more explicit, I will endeavour to apply them 
practically to some of those questions which have of late attracted the 
greatest share of public interest and attention. 

I take, first, the inquiry into Municipal Corporations :— 

It is not my intention to advise the Crown to interrupt the progress of 
that inquiry, nor to transfer the conduct of it from those to whom it was 
committed by the late Government. For myself, I gave the best proof that 
[ was not unfriendly to the principle of inquiry, by consenting to be a 
member of that Committee of the House of Commons on which it was 
originally devolved. No report has yet been made by the Commissioners 
to whom the inquiry was afterwards referred; and, until that report be 
made, I cannot be expected to give, on the part of the Government, any 
other eps than that they will bestow on the suggestions it may contain, 
and the evidence on which they may be founded, a full and unprejudiced 
consideration. 

I will, in the next place, address myself to the questions in which those 
of our fellaw-countrymen, who dissent from the doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church, take an especial interest. 

Tustead of making new professions, I will refer to the course which I 
took upon those subjects when out of power. 

In the first place, I supported the measure brought forward by Lord 
Althorp, the object of which was to exempt all classes from the payment 
of church-rates, applying in lieu thereof, out of a branch of the revenue, 

a certain sum for the building and repair of churches. I never expressed, 
nor did T entertain the slightest objection to the principle of a Bill of 
which Lord John Russell was the author, intended to relieve the conscien- 
tious scruples of Dissenters in respect to the ceremony of marriage. I give 
no opinion now on the particular measures themselves : they were proposed 
by Ministers in whom the Dissenters had confidence; they were Intended 
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to give relief; and it is sufficient for my present purpose to state that I 
supported the principle of them. A ae 

t opposed—and I am bound to state that my opinions in that respect 
have undergone no change—the admission of Dissenters, as a claim ot 
right, into the Universities ; but I expressly declared, that, if regulations, 
enforced by public authorities superintending the professions of law and 
medicine, <A the studies connected with them, had the effect of conferring 
ndvantages of the nature of civil privileges on one class of the King’s sub- 
jects from which another class was excluded—those regulations ought to 
undergo modification, with the view of placing all the King’s subjects, 
whatever their religious creeds, upon a footing of perfect equality with 
respect to any civil privilege. ; 

1 appeal to the course which I pursued on those several questioffs, when 
office must have been out of contemplation; and I ask, with confidence, 
does that course imply that I was actuated by any iliberal or intolerant 
spirit towards the dissenting body, or by an unwillingness to consider 
fairly the redress of any real grievances ? ; 

In the examination of other questions which excited public feeling, I 
will not omit the Pension List. 1 resisted—and, with the opinions I enter- 
tain, I should again resist—a retrospective inquiry into pensions granted 
by the Crown, at a time when the discretion of the Crown was neither 
fettered by law nor by the expression of any opinion on the part of the 
House of Commons ; but I voted for the resolution, moved by Lord Al- 
thorp, that pensions on the Civil List ought for the future to be confined 
to such persons only as have just claims to the Royal beneficence, or are 
entitled to consideration on account either of their personal services to the 
Crown, or of the performance of duties to the public, or of their scientific 
or literary eminence. On the resolution which I thus supported as a 
private Member of Parliament, I shall scrupulously act as a Minister of 
the Crown, and shall advise the grant of no pension which 1s not in con- 
formity with the spirit and intention of the vote to which I was a party. 

Then, as to the great question of Church Reform. On that head I 
have no new professions to make. I cannot give my consent to the alien- 
ation of Church property, in any part of the United Kingdom, from 
strietly ecclesiastical purposes. But I repeat now the opinions that I 
have already expressed in Parliament, in regard to the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland—that, if, by an improved distribution of the re- 
venues of the Church, its just influence can be extended, and the true 
interests of the Established Religion promoted, all other considerations 
should be made subordinate to the advancement of objects of such para- 
mount importance. 

As to Church property in this country, no person has expressed a more 
earnest wish than I have done that the question of Tithe, complicated 
and difficult as | acknowledge it to be, should, if possible, be satisfactorily 
settled by the means of a commutation, founded upon just principles, and 
proposed after mature consideration. 

With regard to alterations in the laws which govern our Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, I have had no recent opportunity of giving that grave 
consideration to a subject of the deepest interest, which could alone arn 
me in making any my declaration of opinion. It is a subject whic 
murt undergo the fullest deliberation, and into that deliberation the Go- 
vernment will enter, with the sincerest desire to remove every abuse that 
can impair the efficiency of the Establishment, to extend the sphere of 
its usefulness, and to strengthen and confirm its just claims upon the 
respect and affections of the people. 

t is unnecessary for my purpose to enter into further details. I have said 
re with respect to general’ principles, and their practical application 
to public measures, to indicate the spint in which the King’s Government 
is prepared to act. Our object will be—the maintenance of peace—the 
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scrupulous and honourable fulfilment, without reference to their original 
policy, of all existing engagements with Foreign Powers—the support of 
public credit—the enforcement of strict economy—and the just and im- 
partial consideration of what is due to all interests —agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial. r tena . 

Whatever may be the issue of the undertaking in which I am engaged, 
I fee] assured that you will mark, by a renewal of your confidence, your 
approbation of the course I have pursued in accepting office. I enter 
upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the deepest sense of the 
responsibility they involve, with great distrust of my own qualifications 
for their adequate discharge, but at the same time with a resolution to 
persevere, which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse of public 
duty, thé' consciousness of upright motives, and the firm belief that the 
people of this country will so far maintain the prerogative of the King, as 
to give tothe Ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but a 
fair trial. Iam, Gentlemen, ' 

With affectionate regard, most faithfully yours, 
(Signed) {opertT Pee, 





Monthly Commentary. 


In this Address, we think, no conscientious, honest Englishman can 
find one expression to quarrel with. It is written from the heart to the 
heart; and, with all our acknowledged liberality of political feeling, we 
cannot but say that opposition to the sentiments all principles avowed 
in it must arise, not from patriotism and an anxiety for the public welfare, 
but from a determined adherence to the dangerous and subversive 
doctrines of the destructive party in the State. 

Without any apprehension of incurring an imputation of egotism or 
vanity, we cannot avoid doing ourselves the pleasure—we might almost say 
the justice—of quoting two passages from our last Number, applicable 
to this very Address of the Premier; which not only point out the course 
which we believed to be the right one, and which he has followed, but 
which will justify vs in earnestly supporting Sir Robert’s Government : 
since the Right Honourable Baronet’s Address not only realizes in its 
spirit all the expectations we had formed, but even in its words assimi- 
lates iiself to the call which we made upon the individual, whoever he 
might be who should assume the helm of public affairs. We said,— 


“ The country, generally, is as much averse from the mischief and mis- 
rule of the ultra-Radicals, as they are from the unbending stiffness of 
ultra-Toryism. An ultra-Tory Ministry, which either does not see, or 
pretends not to see, that there is much to be done in the way of reforming 
abuses, and clearing away the rubbish from ancient institutions, without 
touching the foundations, will be as mischievous and as short-lived as one 
which, without reason, moderation, or justice, would attempt to lay the 
axe to the root at once, and subvert and overthrow all the things that be, 
so that a new order might arise of their own creation, which those who 
have longest studied the subject, and can best appreciate the chimerical 
propositions of political visionaries, know would only be productive of 
scenes such as have been acted in other countries—nay, even in our own— 
and which have had merely the effect of destroying the alleged deformities 
of a government, to induce, after a short and difficult struggle, its real faults 
to be regenerated, and flourish with redoubled vigour. 

“ Itcannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds of those, in whose 
hands the destinies of the country are now placed, that, the measure of 
reformhaving been carried, it becomes their duty to carry its provisions 
into effect, sv as to produce what benefits it is capable of producing to 
the people ; who, as yet, it must be admitted, have not been made prac- 
tically sensible of its salutary effects; and wherever it should appear that 
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the measure may with safety be improved and re-modified, to amend and 
alter it so as to suit the circumstances of the case. Above all, let them 
protect the agricullurists and the manufacturers ; and let us, if possible, 
get rid of that unnational partiality to France, and that unnational favour 
and protection to her produce, by which the industrious Englishman is 
depnved of the means of gaimng an honest livelihood by the exercise of 
his trade. Jn short, let the new Ministry come to the country with a fair 
and open declaration of their views, based upon principles of economy, 
non-interference with foreign Governments, care of the labouring classes, 
and a desire for the reduction of the public burdens—(all of which the 
last Ministry promised)—and shortly give an earnest of their intentions, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that their career will be long and 
prosperous ; and all Conservatives—that is, all true Englishmen—Wwhether 
Vhig or Tory, will rally round them, to support the Altar and the Throne 
from the attacks of what, with such a junction of feelings and parties, will 
become a small, even if a desperate faction, in the State.” 

Ciratified as we are by Sir Robert Peel's declaration, we continue firm 
in this “ belief’’—indeed, the Right Honourable Premier gave, if pos- 
sible, new force to the Tamworth Address, in a speech delivered at the 
Mansion-House dinner on the 23rd, and which, were it not for its 
occupying too large a space im our pages, we should be inclined also to 
submit to the reader. 

Under these pledges, and with this announcement of its intentions, 
the new Ministry has begun its career; and we cannot deny to our- 
selves the evidence which the state of the country affords as to the feel- 
ing which exists in its favour. With regard to elections, we have lived 
long enough never to feel confident of their results until the return of the 
writ; and, least of all, to believe implicitly the confident assurances 
which every candidate is ready to give of his certain success; but 
when we see the invitation to Mr. W. Ward to consent to be put in 
nomination for London, the requisition to Sir Howard Douglas to offer 
himself for Liverpool, the deputation to Mr, Sadler to start for Birming- 
ham, and the call for Sir John Beckett to represent Leeds, we cannot but 
consider such movements as highly important. 

With regard to the law appointments there seems to be but one 
opinion. The return of Lord Lyndhurst to the Chancellorship has been 
hailed with pleasure and satisfaction, qualified only by the regrets of the 
common-law bar, who lose him from the Exchequer ; where, however 
they receive as his Lordship’s successor to the Chief Barony a lawyer of 
first-rate talent in the person of Lord Abbinger, late Sir James 
Scarlett. 

The elevation of Sir Edward Sugden to the Irish Chancellorship is 
faultless; and most happy is it for the suitors in that country that Sir 
Edward has accepted the seals, at a sacrifice of one-half of his profes- 
sional income. Mr. Pollock’s appointment as Attorney-General has 
given universal satisfaction ; and we scarcely ever remember a promotion 
more popular than that of Sir William Follett to the Solicitor-Gene- 
ralship. 

In short, feeling perfect confidence in the ability, integrity, firmness, and 
impartiality of Sir Robert Peel, we cannot but predict a happy and length- 
ened career to his administration. The country, as he says, is tired of agita- 
tion : it seeks repose ; and under what minister is it more likely to ob- 
tain the tranquillity which it requires for its invigoration and prosperity, 
than under one who has, upon all occasions, evinced the most earnest 
anxiety for the welfare of the people,—who for their sake, even in oppo- 
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sition to his personal feelings, assisted in the work of Catholic Emanci- 
pation,—who, while in office, supported the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts,—and who, when out of office, supported the Whig Go- 
vernment in all their measures for the relief of the Dissenters, (except 
that of admitting them to the Universities of the Established Church, )— 
and who, with a zeal and ability unparalleled, laboured for years in the 
reform of our Criminal Code,—and who effected the most beneficial 
amendments in the system of Trial by Jury. 

Look, we say, at Sir Robert Peel in every relation of life,—as son, as 
husband, as father,—as the unvarying advocate of the British manufac- 
turer,—as the practical friend to the agriculturist,—as a munificent 
patron of the arts ;—look at his character and his qualities closely, and 
then say whether, with such pretensions, joined to his acknowledged and 
undoubted talent, England has not a right to be proud of her Minister, 
and confident in his success. 


Tue Late Duke or GLoucestrrr.—We have occupied a considerable 
space in this department with the foregoing article upon the state of 
politics, and we find that, in point of fact, a proportionate space of public 
attention has been engrossed by the same subject during the past month, 
It is always so in times of excitement and change. Science, art, and 
literature, all succumb to the more immediately interesting question 
before the country; and as for trade and manufacture, there is no ques- 
tion but that they are most seriously acted upon by such events. 

We have to record the death of his Royal Highness Prince William 
Duke of Gloucester, of whom a biographical memoir will be found in 
another part of our Number. Such was the unostentatious character of 
the benevolence of this illustrious and kind-hearted Prince, that, until 
lis death, no man knew, or had any conception, of the extent to which 
his charity was afforded. Hundreds of persons lived upon his bounty ; 
and we have heard from authority upon which we can rely, that not 
less than one hundred and fifty pounds were expended weekly under his 
personal care and instructions, for the relief of poverty, of sickness, and 
of age. 

It was, indeed, a most affecting scene to witness, on the day of the 
funeral, the heartfelt grief and gratitude of his late Royal Highness’s 
humble neighbours. ‘The splendid bearings of his illustrious house, noble 
and ancient as is its lineage, were nothing compared with the tearful eyes 
of the old and young who hovered about the gorgeous train, and hymned 
the praises of their Gop as it passed before them, bearing for ever from 
their sight the earthly remains of their munificent and royal benefactor. 


Tur “ Emancipatep”’ Siaves.—We regret extremely to find that the 
liberality of the last Ministry, as far as respects the emancipation of the 
Blacks, has been, as we anticipated, productive of the very worst conse- 
quences. All we have before said upon this subject, we grieve to say, is 
verified ; and notwithstanding the strenuous efforts that have been made, 
the doubling of the magisterial authorities, the concentration of troops, 
the assembling of ships of war, and the infliction of punishments in 4 
tenfold degree more severe than any ever heard of under what was called 
the “ Cart-whip” system, these deluded people will not work. Never 
competent to separate in their minds freedom from idleness, they posi- 
tively refuse to do the ordinary duties of labourers; and at the moment 
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the last despatches left the West Indies, the coffee was actually dropping 
from the plant and rotting at its root, in several of the colonies, be- 
cause nothing could induce the negroes to assist in the “ recolte.” 

The difficulty, as well as danger of these results of the haud-over- 
head legislation of the last Ministry in this respect, arises from the fact, 
which very short-sighted people might have foreseen, that the onus of 
attempting to restore order rests with those who had no share in creating 
the mischief. So long as this idleness and “ Jonkanootsm”’ is allowed 
to go on, the stupid, drunken, idle, dirty negroes will halloo and jump, 
and tumble and dance, at “ dignity balls,” with their dingy playmates, 
and the coffee will rot, and the sugar will perish, and yet all will be 
quiet, except the shoutings of the punch-house and the scrapings of the 
fuldler ; but when the moment arrives at which coercion is necessary, 
and when the original opponents of the absurdities which have been 
committed have to force these recreant half-human beings to do their 
duty, then will come the struggle, and then, when, as they were (and 
are even now, we believe) at St. Domingo, they are driven, as free- 
men to labour at the point of the bayonet, the cry will be raised not 
against the patriots and philanthropists, who, aided by the oratory and 
wisdom of Aldermanbury and the beauty and sympathy of Clapham 
Common, Balham Hill, and Peckham Rye, succeeded in rescuing their 
darling “ niggers”’ from the trammels of nominal slavery, but against 
those who, for the sake of order, for the safety of the Whites, and for the 
very existence of the colonies themselves, will be compelled to resort to 
measures to counteract the evils of this maudlin liberality, which, if the 
interested East Indian proprictors, and the monopolizing hucksters of 
Sierra Leone, had not succeeded in their interested efforts to drive West 
Indian produce out of the market, never would have occurred. 

It is a matter of serious importance, of first-rate importance to the 
country; and we hope that the weak and well-meaning dupes of the 
mock philanthropic faction will, by this time, have seen enough of the 
proceedings of their leaders to induce them no longer to give them their 
confidence, but to admit their error, and combine with the planters and 
other authorities in checking excesses and restoring order; and, in short, 
doing all they can to correct the follies which, without knowing anything 
of the matter, they have so readily, so expensively to themselves and so 
mischievously to others, committed. 








Camarince INstaLtation,—Since our last Number appeared, the 
Marquess of Camden has been elected and installed Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, which high and honourable office became vacant 
by the lamented death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

The well-known attachment of the noble Marquess to the University, 
his patrotic disinterestedness (which he displayed in giving to the coun- 
try upwards of 200,000/.), together with the rank he holds, and the 
qualities he possesses, have rendered his Lordship’s accession to the 
highest honour Cambridge can bestow as popular as it is just. 

On the Tuesday following, his Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
was elected High Steward of the University in the room of the late Earl 
of Hardwicke.—Thus has Cambridge manifested her feelings with 
to Conservative principles. Her Chancellor is Lord Camden; her High 
Steward, the Duke of Northumberland ; her Members, the Speaker and 
Mr. Goulburn ; and her Commissary, the Attorney-General. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. By Sir W. Gell, M.A., &c. 


Or all the cities of the ancient world whose names have come down to 
see the remains of Rome are the most perfect and extensive.: 
vineveh, Babylon, and Memphis, not only are not, but these towns, which 
contained each several millions of inhabitants, and covered areas of fifty 
or sixty miles in circumference, with vast and splendid edifices, are now 
so changed and desolate, that even the places where they stood are mat- 
ters of controversy. Of Thebes, Corinth, Lacedemon, and Athens, little 
more remain than the disjointed fragments of a few fine edifices; for even 
the celebrated Parthenon is not much more than a dilapidated heap of 
marble. But Rome may be almost said to be the city that it was, and 
its edifices applied to the same use; that which is now a splendid and 
ties Christian Church, was formerly a Pantheon devoted to all the 
veathen gods. This is one of the many circumstances which give Rome 
such an extraordinary interest at the present day ; the traveller climbs the 
hill of the Capitol, and he sees about him not only the Tarpeian Rock, 
the Forum, and other places which recal the most interesting events of 
early and more simple history; but he also sees the plain below covered 
over with the Colosseum, the Cireus Maximus, and other stupendous 

relics of the more advanced period of her people. 

But while these undoubted and undeniable evidences of the localities of 
the interior exist, the towns and places of notoriety in the vicinity, so dis- 
tinguished in the pages of Livy and other historians, have as completely 
disappeared as if the hand of Asiatic barbarism had passed over them ; 
and it is their actual situation which our author tries to investigate and 
ascertain. Some account for this obliteration, by supposing that it was 
the policy of the Romans so to destroy all its nvals. The same spirit 
that had passed the ploughshare over Carthage had, in earlier times, 
erased the opponents and rivals of the infant city. Veii, which had 
stood a siege of ten years, was, in the time of Propertius and Florus, so 
destroyed, that the latter says, Laborat annalibus fides ut Veios fuisse 
credamus. Our author thinks their disappearance is accounted for by 
supposing that it was the policy of the Romans to transport all the inha- 
bitants of a conquered place to swell the population of the Capitol. In 
this way, the site of a Jeserted town became the property of some great 
family, and in process of time the patrician villa, which grew to the 
size of a town, gave its designation to the place. In the time of Strabo, 
Collatia, Antenne and Fidenmw were all private property; and at the 
present day the only population of Cures, that city of the Sabines which 
disputed the future mastery of the world with Rome, and gave its name 
to her citizens, are the peasantry of the Villa of Prince Sciarra. 

In order to ascertain the sites of places by their bearing and distances, a 
complete map of the vicinity was laid down on trigonometrical principles ; 
it was at first intended only to include the territory under the Kings, but 
this was found inconvenient, and it was extended to take in some interest- 
ing places which would have been otherwise excluded. When the map 
was completed, Signore Calandrelli and others, employed by the Papal 
Government, measured another base, and with larger and more perfect in- 
struments ; but the result was found to correspond, except a trifling differ- 
ence, which was rectified in the author’s map. It extends for a space of 
fifty-six geographic miles of longitude, from Astura to Punicum, and for 
forty in latitude, from the mouth of the Tiber tothe Via Salaria. This 
noble map is accompanied by two volumes of letter-press, embellished with 
various sketches of ruins and inscriptions. The ancient names are placed 
very conveniently in alphabetical arrangement, so that the work has, among 
other advantages, that most important one, the /uctdus ordo, 
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Among the varied conflicting opinions of the sites of ancient towns, 
none ought to be more decisive than that founded on the unchanging face 
of nature, Crustumerium was one of early note in the Roman history, 
but on its site, like that of many others, travellers could not agree. Our 
author, after assigning reasons why their conjectures were not pro- 
bable, founds his own very judiciously on two natural facts: one, that it 
was called Crustuminius, d crustu/a panis, because it had the appear- 
ance of a crust, or circular knoll; the other, because it was famous for 
pears, Crustumina pyra sunt ex parte rubentia, ab oppido Crustumio 
nominata, These two circumstances, in addition to others, induce him to 
suppose that Monte Rotundo, a Duchy of the Barbarini family, is the 
actual place: any one who views it, would say it resembled a loaf, and, at 
this day, it abounds with pears which have the peculiarity of being red on 
one side. 

The work is decidedly the most valuable that has hitherto been pub- 
lished, and we wish its learned author would complete it, by such splendid 
illustrations as those which designate the Plains of Troy. 


Francesca Carrara. By L. E. L. 3 vols. 


This novel ought to have been reviewed in the last No. of our Magazine ; 
but, although we received it in time for the purpose, we had so many prior 
claims on our attention—and were consequently unable to read it in the 
manner we knew it must deserve—with deep attention—that we were 
obliged to defer our notice : during the intervening period, our weekly con- 
temporaries have passed their judgment, and it has, we believe, without any 
exception, been a most favourable one ; indeed, it could not have been other- 
wise. United to a vivid imagination, to the power of extracting whatever 
is eer or characteristic from any period or situation, Miss Landon has 
habits of observation, and a facility of expression, which, in one of so 
idealized a mind, are rare and extraordinary; her reading, too, is exten- 
sive—we were going to say, extensively disp/ayed—but we should have 
been in error ; she never displays her information—never forces it forward 
—it becomes part and ne. of her story, without your knowing that you 
have been instructed, while you have felt interested and amused. “ Romance 
and Reality” was a brilliant book of the present day, Francesca Carrara 
is of the past—there is both more poetry, and more truth in the work now 
before us than in the other; we /ee/ the characters to be more real—there 
is more of consistency both in the plot and in its developement, and less 
crowding of smart and clever things—less show, and more substance, We 
were, perhaps, more astonished at the first, because we hardly expected 
such prose from such a poet ; but it promised more for the future, and as 
Francesca is the future of that period, we in some degree looked forward to 
the beauties we have found. We know not where, or how the female 
writers of our time procure their insight into human nature; Miss Landon 
reads hearts and motives, as men read books and pamphlets, and reads 
them truly ; her delineations are perfect—her sketches ful of the truth 
and vigour of nature ! 

Her range in prose is more extensive than her range in poetry. Her 
lyre is generally tuned to the same purposes—the blight of love, the hol- 
lowness of the world: there is a mournful cadence in all it sings of—a wail, 
a sorrow, or a sigh! But in prose she lives with us,—now sanctifying— 
now satirizing—now glittering with the French in their most brilliant 
court, playing with diamonds, and revelling in wit,—then reposing on one 
of the finest creations that human genius ever called into existence—the 
holy friendship of Guido and Francesca. The whole range of modern fiction 
offers nothing like the raiture of these two cousins: it is at once beau- 
tiful and sublime, yet perfectly natural and true ;—the skill of the 
woman is admirably developed in this particular creation, A man would 
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have philosophised Guido and Francesca into friendship; and those who 
read would have immediately discovered that, between two so constituted, 
the thing would have been impossible, notwithstanding the philosophy ; 
bu {Miss Landon, by a simple and natural arrangement, sets all doubts at 
rest, by pre-occupying both hearts. Here, at once, is the prevention of 
love, and the mofrve for friendship perceived, without any explanation. 

The period chosen was one of political interest, both here and on the 
Continent ; and the French Court is sketched with brilliancy and effect. 
But we turn over the portraits, spirited as they are, with comparative indif- 
ference. We suffer Christine, and Louis, and the heartless coquettes to 
play their parts. We know how they will play them, and we anticipate 
what Miss Landon will make them say (for she speaks for them better 
than they would speak for themselves); yet they cannot wile us from our 
fealty to Francesca, or our interest in Guido. The story, too, is well wound 
up by the conclusion. The history of the two friends will be treasured up 
in all hearts whose feelings are not cither seared or perverted by the world. 
We congratulate those who are able to make acquaintance with two so 
pure and undefiled by selfishness as the hero and heroine; and we leave 
the volumes to a length of popularity which is the destiny of few modern 
books. 

One word of admonition. Why were not the mottos at the head of the 
several chapters sought out more carefully, or with some attention to the 
time and character of the book ? If mottos are indispensable, care should 
be bestowed in their selection. Tales that tell of ancient times should 
have ancient mottos. It destroys the unities to see “‘ Get rich—honestly, 
if you can—but get rich,” quoted as useful advice at the head of a chapter ; 
and a parcel of modern, unpoetic names standing rank-and-file, where 
choice bits from old English, French, and Italian poets should have ap- 
peared.—O enviable lady! whose book has so few faults that the critic is 
driven to condemn the choice of mottos ! 


Russia ; or Miscellaneous Observations on the Past and Present State 
of that Country and its Inhabitants. By Robt. Pinkerton, D.D. 


The age of miracles has passed away, and with it that of speaking foreign 
languages by inspiration. ‘ Whether there be tongues,’ said the Apostle 
to the Genti es, “ they shall cease.” Yet, notwithstanding this, some un- 
happy fanatics even in our own day have asserted in themselves the power 
of amiracle, though assured by the very authority on which they found their 
pretensions, that the possession of the faculty was no longer possible, But 
the British and Foreign Bible Society have really effected that, to which 
these poor people make a pretence; they have transfused the Gospel 
recall all the languages of the earth; they have virtually realised in 
modern times the great miracle of the Pentecost, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, in Asia, in Egypt, the parts of Libya; Jews, Cretes, and 
Arabians do now “every one hear in their own tongue the wonderful 
works of God.” 

Mr. Pinkerton had made extensive tours in Russia in the service of the 
Society, and in the course of his mission he made inquiries not only into 
the more immediate object of it, the ecclesiastic establishment, but he Re 
tended them to the past and present condition of the Russian peo 
character and state of civilization. To do this he was better qualified than 
most travellers. He was wel! acquainted with their ngage his mission 
brought him into intimate acquaintance with the clergy, ty, and 
ranks, and his intercourse continued for many years. IfG le thor 
himself qualified to produce two large tomes from his scanty oP 
where whole s are concocted from the knowledge acquired in as many 
minutes, surely Pinkerton may write one with much stronger claims 02 
public attention, 33 
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It appears that the whole population of the Russian empire at this 
moment is 54,000,000; for this vast multitude there are 634 towns, 
inhabited by about 3,000,000; the rest are scattered through the im- 
mense region which forms this unwieldy power, in villages, hamlets, and 
tents. Of these, 36,000,000 are native Russians, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and members of the Oriental or Greek church ; 8,000,000 are Roman 
Catholics: 3,000,000 Lutherans; 2,000,000 Jews; and the remainder a 
mixture of Kalmuks, Mongolians, Manjures, and other barbarians, whose 
religion is a mass of idolatrous practices and monstrous opinions. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the climate, and other causes that seem 
unfavourable to the extension of the species, the people in Russia have 
increased more rapidly than in almost any other nation. By the census 
taken by Peter the Great a century ago, the number of souls did not 
amount to 12,000,000, at which it probably had remained stationary from 
time immemorial ; but that great man seems to have given a stimulus to 
every thing about him. In 1812, the population was augmented to 
37,000,000, and since that time to its present amount. The people are 
remarkable for extraordinary longevity and fecundity, so that the proportion 
of births to deaths is as 16 to 10. What limits shall be put then to the 
~opulation of this immense country, where the human race increases so 
fast, and where there is such room for them to increase? Despotism, which 
We suppose to be so unfavourable to every other interest of the human race, 
we imagine to be equally so to its increase; but what shall we say of this 
theory when we find that the great majority of this teeming mass of human 
life, are in a state of bondage equal to that of our late West Indian slaves— 
that they are glebe adscripti, actually bound to the soil, and have no more 
civil rights than their fellow-labourers, the horse and the ox? When the 
manufacturers of Manchester or Sheffield are discontented with their 
situation under their own free Government, let them consider how their fel- 
low-artizans are treated in Russia. 

* All the various establishments in Russia, known by the name of Fabrics or 
Zavods, are worked by slaves. For instance, two or three hundred are sent to 
some cloth manufactory, and become weavers or dyers ; an equal number to some 
foundry to become smiths, carpenters, Ac., though totally unacquainted with these 
trades. Nor is it uncommon to make grants of the labour of Crown peasants to 
foreign speculators, in different branches of foreign manufactures; and alas! it 
is too frequently the lot of the poor peasants to experience harsh and severe 
treatment in these institutions, where, for a sorry subsistence, they and their 
offspring are condemned to labour during the remainder of their lives, to enrich 
some needy foreigner, whom Government thinks proper to favour. The greater 
number of the manufactures belonging to the Crown, are likewise under the direc. 
tion of foreigners, each of whom has for workmen his troop of slaves, varying in 
number from a hundred to many thousands,” 

This is the condition of the crown slaves, which is esteemed much su- 
perior to that of others. It is to Peter the Great the Russians owe the 
miserable state of degradation in which they are. With all his fine quali- 
ties, he was a pure unmixed despot, and personally the greatest tyrant 
that ever existed, excepting perhaps our Henry VIII. 

Of a very different character was the late Alexander, who did all he 
could to ameliorate the condition of the slaves. He wanted, however, the 
energy of his fierce predecessor, and did not succeed in accomplishing any 
of his good intentions. Among the rest, he was the great patron of the 
Bible Society, and wished that the Scriptures should be translated and 
circulated, so that all the hordes of his vast empire should have access to 
it, and every family in his dominions possess a Bible in their vernacular 
tongue. 

A Russian Bible Society was founded at St. Petersburg on the 3d of 
January, 1813, by his permission and under his sanction. It existed in 
= for 12 years; during which it formed 289 filial associations, and 
printed and circulated 208,068 Bibles, 400,000 New Testaments, ang 
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267,772 copies of separate parts, making altogether nearly one million copies 
of the scriptures either in whole or in parts, and these in dtwenty-three 
different languages of people whose names one never heard before. It is 
deeply to be regretted that any delusion should mix itself with so much 
practical benefit. But that extraordinary visionary, Mad, Krudner, seems 
to have had powerful influence in good and evil. “ For a short time,” said 
the Emperor, “ | beheved that it was she whom God intended to employ 
for this purpose; but very soon I perceived that this light was an tgnts 


Jatuus. From this time his zeal in the cause cooled, and in 1826 the 


Society was suppressed. The bright spark may be said to have been 
kindled by her breath, and extinguished by her folly. 

The work contains a variety of curious matters of general interest, with 
some highly interesting anecdotes of the Emperor, and a very just estima- 
tion of his amiable character, which our limits will not allow us to transcribe. 
It is embellished also with plates of customs and costumes, which, though 
the author says they were from his own sketches, are already very familiar 
to the public. 


The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore Kérner. With a Life of the 
Author, &c. 


This is one of the most agreeable and interesting volumes we have ever 
read: it is translated from the German by Mr. W. B. Chorley, a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, but who has not, we believe, heretofore ap- 
peared before the world in a more assuming form than that of a contri- 
butor to its pleasure and instruction through the medium of periodical 
works. It is certain, however, that he will not so limit his energies for a 
much longer period. We are gratified to pen a note of praise to his first 
publication; for we have no doubt that it will be our task often to write 
of him, and we are assured it will be always in a manner pleasant to us 
and gratifying to him. The prose and the poetry of the little volume are 
each excellent. The first is written in a clear, sensible, and easy style, 
altogether free from affectation ; and although Mr. Chorley has a just and 
natural admiration of the patriot,—although he is enthusiastic in his esti- 
mate of the warrior-poet,—he does not suffer himself to run into extrava- 
ganece, but tempers with prudence the zeal of his affection. His preface 
is a very model of elegant composition; the poems are translated with 
marvellous freedom and purity. We are not skilled enough in the lore of 
“ Faderland” to compare them with the originals; but certainly they 
convey to our heart and to our ear a fine notion of the joyousness, the pen- 
siveness, the adoration of freedom, the true love of country, and the stern, 
but humane, courage of the warrior—the distinguishing traits by which 
Kérner was known to his compatriots, and is known to posterity. We 
recommend the little volume to the wide circulation it merits, under the 
conviction that we shall ere long again meet Mr. Chorley, not in the bye- 
paths of literature, but on the high-road to its most honoured temple. 


The United States and Canada in 1832, 1833, and 1834, ByC. D. 
Arfwedson, 2 vols. 


We are led to conjecture, from the uncouth name of the author, that 
he is not of England. He leaves us, however, in doubt; for his book is 
begun without dedication or preface, and the table of contents follows the 
title-page. Perhaps he thought his style would sufficiently indicate his 
cownitry, and so it does,—negatively ; it is very un-English, and, if it does 
not tell us what he is, clearly tells us what he is not. We find, however, he 
is a Swede, and certainly his descriptions would be more suitable to the tales 
of Thor and Woden, or any other Scandinavian mythology, than to the 


sober subjects of reality. e headings of his chapters are in a with 
the rest, They are passages from the English poets, particularly byron. 
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We looked in vain for one from Gray. His “ Descent of Odin” we thought 
would have furnished apt and favourite quotations. 

Notwithstanding his inflated style, however, our foreigner has made an 
amusing book; not very original indeed, but still containing much various 
detail and characteristic sketches. He finds his carriage going slow, but 
not from bad roads or horses. He called the man who drove “ coachman,” 
us that which he had learned in England to be the proper appellation of 
stich a personage. He was mistaken: the man was offended, and he was 
given to understand that the proper snd more dignified term by which he 
chose to be distinguished was “ driver!’ Had this been in a southern 
state we should at once associate it with republican notions of slavery, 
where one fellow-creature still holds the lash over another. He gives a 
very favourable picture, however, of the comfortable state of the lower 
classes of society in New England; that happy equality of circumstances 
which induced a countryman of his own to ask, “ where the peasantry lived 
in America?” The following is a county-town :— 

“ The houses are chiefly of wood, painted white, with green blinds. Trees are 
Janted in all the streets—or rather roads, for they are not paved—and shrub- 
series, with a thousand different flowers, greet the passengers with their (beauti- 
ful!) fragrance.” 


Poverty is seldom discovered among the workmen of a factory, for they 
are neither addicted to indolence, drunkenness, or any other vice ; and what 
has particularly contributed to this happy state, is the establishment of tem- 

vrance societies and savings-banks. Of the first there are now 7000, 
waving 1,250,000 members; and 1000 ships sail from the ports, not carry- 
ing one drop of spirits on board. These things have done wonders in 
America ; increasing not only the stock of the labouring man, but also ef- 
fecting a moral and intellectual amelioration. He found all the artizans he 
conversed with, in manners and courtesy, what he would call “ gentlemen.” 
Any of them was ready to discontinue his occupation, and go round a fac- 
tory with him, explaining, in an intelligent manner, every particular. To 
offer a remuneration would be considered an insult,—as to receive it 
would be deemed degrading. We have di¥ected the attention of our 
* operatives,” in another article, to the contrast of their own condition with 
the miserable slave artificers of Russia; here we would beg them to ob- 
serve the superiority of the temperate, moral, and intelligent freeman, in 
the same rank of life in America. 

Our traveller has visited every part of the country, including Canada and 
New Orleans, and he has gleaned from all many curious, useful, and en- 
tertaining facts. To England, already inundated with the writings of the 
Trollopes, the Halls, &c., there can be nothing very new ; but to his own 
country, Sweden, such information as the book contains would be as novel, 
we presume, as interesting. We may add, that the style and language, 
though very creditable to his proficiency in a foreign tongue, does not add 
to the value of his book. We would now advise him to translate it back 
again into Scandinavian for the benefit of the reading public of Stockholm. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews; a new Translation. 


That the present authorised version of the Holy Scriptures is a perform- 
ance far surpassing in merit the expectations which the most sanguine hope 
was entitled, before its appearance, to entertain; that it is, for the most 
part, singularly correct in conveying the exact sense of the original tongues ; 
and that it contains within itself, independently of being considered as the 
Word of Life, a “ pure well of English undefiled ;° which, whether we re- 
member the solemn harmony of its periods, the strength and grandeur of 
its phraseology, or the clearness and simplicity with which its language is 
wstinet, entitles it equally to our respect and admiration—are observations, 
upon the whole, not more often or more generally made than the most rigo- 
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rous regard to truth would appear to justify. We have indeed in our hands a 
translation of Scripture, of which, if such a feeling were in any degree allow- 
able on such a subject, a nation might well be proud ; and the testimony of 
those capable of appreciating it has in all countries, and at various times, 
been freely rendece’ in its favour, But as perfection is not to be expected 
in any work of earthly origin, our English Bible, with all its numerous ex- 
cellences, is not free from a few blemishes which those most attached to it 
will be most ready to acknowledge. The very scrupulous attention of the 
early translators to rendering the original as nearly as possible word for 
word, and their natural reluctance to admit any expression into their version 
which was not specifically made use of in the Greek and Hebrew, notwith- 
standing the elliptical character of those languages, has in some instances 
eeenegp a sacrifice of distinct meaning in favour of strict adherence to the 
etter ; while in several passages, a more intimate, or at least a more exten- 
sive acquaintance with classic authors, has enabled succeeding scholars to 
modify and render more consistent with the context phrases before imper- 
fectly or obscurely worded. It is true that the rigorous fidelity of the old 
translators is greatly to be commended, It was fitting that the most im- 
portant of written communications to which the inquiring spirit of man has 
access, should rest upon a firm base of incontrovertible exactness and 
truth; but this very circumstance has rendered a more free version of cer- 
tain parts of Scripture an aequisition greatly to be desired, and of none 
more so than of the writings of St. Paul; for, sudden in conception, vigo- 
rous in argument, and fixing his attention so intently upon the leading 
points of the question before him, that, satisfied with hts own vivid impres- 
sions of their relation and bearings, he at times appears to neglect the 
intermediate process necessary to combine the several parts of his subject 
in an harmonious whole; this first of Christian writers and Apostles, in 
leaving an inexhaustible treasure of divine truth for the benefit of all, has 
at the same time made it necessary that some translator should take the 
trouble of supplying those connecting links which, in his reasoning, are ra- 
ther implied than expressed, and for want of which, his true meaning has 
been not unfrequently but imperfectly understood, and sometimes entirely 
mistaken. What the writings of St. Paul are among those of the other 
Apostles, the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” may be considered in relation to 
his own, As a masterpiece of reasoning, and a production which contains 
the sublimest exhortations, combined with the most energetic eloquence of 
application, it is of course, as everything proceeding from Divine inspira- 
tion must be, as far beyond our abilities to estimate, as it is beyond our 
power to prize as it deserves; but it rises into far greater importance when 
we consider it as the medium by whose means the Old and New Dispen- 
sation are connected in the light of type and antitype; and by which the 
veil, which at one time hid the mysteries of the Sanctuary from the gaze of 
inquiring nations, is withdrawn, to allow their import and signification to 
shine forth beneath the full blaze of day. How far it is necessary to the 
Christian that such a work upon the objects of his highest interest should 
be properly understood, we shall not pause to examine, considering this a 
point which will at once readily be conceded by all. Our business is rather 
with the execution than the design of the present work, and we can most 
unequivocally state that nothing will be found in it to which the most trul 

orthodox can object, while much appears, which will be esteemed exceed. 
ingly valuable to assist the meditations of the pious and enlightened reader. 
We hase not space to enter into the several points of minor criticism, nor 
perhaps is it necessary that we should do so; we would simply state, that 
wherever it is necessary, the author has made good his readings by the most 
respectable authority, and displays on every disputed passage an extensive, 
andy what is far more to the purpose, a judicious course of jo pom rs 
stady. A concise syllabus of the “ Epistle” introduces a general outline 
of its arguments, consecutively arranged, and several explanatory notes 
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are appended, among which we would particularly instance that upon the 
well-known passage contained in chap. ix. verses 16 and 17, as most suc- 
cessfully clearing up the difficulty hitherto attached to it. Of the transia- 
tion itself, it is sufficient commendation to say, that it is fully worthy of 
accompanying that commonly in use, which it is by no means intended to 
supersede, and that it is written in elegant language, which, even after a 
comparison with the ancient version, will be read with pleasure. A mong 
the numerous decided improvements, may be mentioned the substitution of 
“ deadly deeds” for “ deadly works,” in chap. ix. verse 14; of “ a sense ol 
evil” for “ an evil conscience,” in chap. x. verse 22; of * Faith is a confi- 
dent expectation of what we hope for, a conviction of things unseen,” for the 
definition at the beginning of < hg xi.; and at the end of the same chap- 
ter, of the rendering “ that apart from us their happiness should not be 
consummated,” for the received translation of that passage. Many others, 
which we cannot here specify, will be discovered a the observant reader. 
In conclusion of our imperfect Notice we observe, that while translations of 
the Old and New Testaments have appeared for the support of heterodox 
doctrines under the plea of the want of sufficient clearness in the great 
work of the English Church, we are rejoiced to find that those whose pri- 
vilege it is to possess views more truly scriptural are beginning to have 
recourse to the most efficacious means of answer. It will be considered as 
a recommendation of little importance, after what has been said, to men- 
tion, that the work under notice is elegantly got up, and is of a size to allow 
it to be conveniently used as a book of pocket reference. 


History of the British Colonies. By R. Montgomery Martin. Vol. 3. 
Possessions in North America. 


We have already given to this valuable and interesting work the highest 
recommendation in our power. It is impossible to praise too highly the 
amazing industry and information of the author. He has brought to his 
aid all the knowledge that a hundred travellers have gathered, and for con- 
tradiction or confirmation of their statements has consulted all the authen- 
ticated records that are to be found in the several government offices. 
There is not indeed left unexplained or unillystrated a single point con- 
nected with our colonies on which it may be either useful or interesting to 
be informed. But although the main object of the writer has been to pre- 
are a work that should be of immediate and permanent value, he has not 
ost sight of those minor matters which, in the history of a country, interest 
the general reader. He has tempted those who might avoid dry statistics, 
by introducing much anecdote and description ; and if our principal duty 
is to recommend his book as essentially useful, we may also describe it as 
in no ordinary degree amusing. We will content ourselves with copying a 
list of the contents of one of his chapters. 

* New Brunswick : Geographical Position and Area; History ; Physical Aspect ; 
Lakes and Rivers ; Geology and Soil; Climate, Population, and Territorial Divi- 
sions; Government; Finance ; Monetary System; Natural Productions and Com- 


merce; Value of Property; Religion, Education, and the Press; Social State and 
Future Prospects.” 


‘= this plan, accounts are given of all that is remarkable in Upper 
and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and the Sable Islands, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast, 
Hudson's Bay, &e. ; together with a variety of statements having reference 
to emigration, rates of wages, grants of land, Kc. &c.: and moreover 
several finely-engraved maps are introduced, adding considerably to the 
interest and value of the work, which in truth may be characterised asa 
great national undertaking, the want of which has been long felt and ac- 
knowledged. It is evidently “ got up ” at creat cost, and the labour of the 
compiler must beimmense. We trust that public patronage has rewarded 
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Young Hearts. 3 vols. 


This playful and amusing story is prefaced by Miss Jane Porter—a suf- 
ficient introduction to any library in the kingdom, This lady's name has 
been for more than thirty years a guarantee for the moral purity of what- 
ever she sanctions, and “ Young Hearts” will not lessen her enviable 
reputation. The volumes will be read with great interest by the young, as 
they are cheerful and full of hope, and it is delightful in these oa aes ha 
days to meet with anything fresh or natural. We should have felt assured, 
while perusing the work, that no shadow had ever rested upon her who 
wrote them ; but Miss Porter’s simple and elegant preface says that this is 
not the case. Sorrow has visited the “ Recluse,” but we cannot believe 
that it will dwell with her as with a sister; she will rise superior to the 
evils which have intruded on her solitude, with a rugged though sincere 
kindness only to teach her wisdom, The story is simple, moral, and amus- 
ing, and particularly calculated to adorn a fair lady's library. 


Tales from Chaucer, in Prose; designed chiefly for the Use of Young 
Persons. 1 vol. 


The Riches of Chaucer. 2 vols. 


Glorious old Chaucer !—the father of our English poetry—“ the well of 
English undefiled”—who retains, even in our own day, the popularity 
which, five centuries ago, “ the londe full filled” with “ ditees and songes 
glade.” We have here three volumes, prepared for us by Mr. Charles 
Cowden Clarke, with a view to render Chaucer more palatable to the 
young, and also to those who are led to put him aside because of the 
stories and lines which are impurities in our age, although by no means so 
in his own. We scarcely know whether to praise or blame the course 
which Mr. Clarke has pursued. To us it is little less than profanation to 
turn magnificent poetry into —_ and tame prose, and to sift down 
into small nothings all the glorious pictures which the great bard has 
drawn of the times in which he lived, and the characters among whom he 
associated. Much of his merit has been sacrificed: we see the old man 
Eloquent “ shorn of his beams ;” and are for a moment angry even to bit- 
terness with the sinner who dared to strip him of his exceeding glory. But, 
on the other hand, it was impossible to introduce to the young of the nine- 
teenth century the bard as he appeared in the fourteenth. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should wear a more seemly and newly-fashioned 
dress; and perhaps Mr. Clarke will be the means of making him more 
extensively read and appreciated; at least, he has performed with good 
taste and sound judgment the task he has undertaken ; but we must be 
permitted to doubt the policy of such a system. The young are always 
the curious: few who read Mr. Clarke’s abbreviated copy but will like to 
know what is left out; and when they come to a mass of asterisks, will 
eagerly search out the interdicted matter. 


A Description of the Azores or Western Islands, from personal observa- 
tion. By Capt. Boid, late of his Majesty’s Navy. 


This little archipelago of voleanic rocks, clustered in the midst of the 
Atlantic Ocean, have latterly attracted much notice from the political cir- 
cumstances connected with them. When the freedom of Portugal seemed 
hopeless, a few of her patriots found refuge on one of those remote fragments 
of lava where the spark of liberty was kept alive, and Terceira gave, like Phylé 
toa modern Thrasybulus,the means of expelling tyranny from his native city. 
Captain Boid was one of those “ who conducted,” he says, “ his Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pedro to assume the command and organize the forces destined 
to rescue his native bleeding country,” &c. He describes the following par- 
ticulars of the islands :—-General character, agriculture, zoology, and 











commerce, mode of government and population, character, customs, religion, 

wlitical history, revenue and expenditure of the islands in general; and 
thea follows an account of St. Michael's, St. Mary’s, Terceira, St. George, 
Graciosa, Fayal, Pico, Corvo, and Flores, in particular. 

The Azores were so called from Acor,a kind of hawk found there in 
abundance. They have evidently been the production of volcanic fire. The 
whole soil is a decomposition of pumice, tula, and scoria, and the undecom- 
posed parts are indurated lava and basalt. Wherever the lava flowed over 
pumice or soft substances, the substratum by degrees pulverised or was 
washed away, and the more permanent material remained, forming an 
arch over the vacuum. Hence the islands abound in caverns of the most 
curious and pocttresque kinds, some of them several hundred feet in extent. 
Voleanic soi!, when decomposed, is always found the most fertile—that of 
the Azores is peculiarly so. It yields fruits and vegetables of all kinds and 
climates, from the cabbage to the banana, and corn in such abundance as 
would support 5,000,000 people, though now there are only about 250,000 
to consume it. Tobacco and coffee grow luxuriantly, but the vegetable most 
used by the common people is lupin. This is of an intense bitter, but its 
taste is corrected by salt and sea-water. Of domestic animals, goats, pigs, 
dogs, and asses are the most abundant. Notwithstanding that the islands 
are very badly cultivated, by our author's account, though others and as 
good authority differ from him, the exports are considerable, which are 
repaid from Portugal by a very precious but unprofitable barter. The 
mother country sends in exchange for solid food and other produce, 
images, crucifixes, indulgences, dispensations, and relics, which are all 
sold in the shops of the Azores at an exorbitant price. 

Among the political and physical convulsions to which the islands have 
been subject, he mentions the recent revolution and the explosion of sub- 
marine yoleanoes, Of the first he gives some interesting details; of the 
last he does not. The appearance of the island of Sabrina, near St. Mi- 
chael's, which is one of the most curious events of modern times, he 
passes over ina few lines. He is no frend of the religious establishments 
of the country, and gives melancholy details of the vice and depravity of 
ecclesiastics, both male and female. Perhaps some deductions are to be 
made for Protestant prejudices from the following sailor’s yarn :— 

“ It was A Common scene to witness, en passant, the nuns in amorous communi- 
cation With their swains underneath the ted windows, where concessions were 
made, and agreements entered into, and hours appointed for admission to their 
cells. It was ludicrons to see how completely the grass was worn away from under 
every window of this convent by the frequency of those communications ; in fact, 
the nans are nothing better than cloistered cyprians. The monks and clergy have 
lived in such unrestrained licentiousness that we cannot feel surprised at the de- 
graded and debased condition of the people.” 

With this specimen of the Captain's style of writing, and observation, 
we will close our notice. If it be true, we have only to add that any re- 
formation a inthe Portuguese church as well as state must be 
highly desirable. The first act of Dom Pedro was to suppress convents 
and monasteries. 

The book is embellished with a map and lithographic views by Sartorius, 
and are good specimens of the graphic talent of the Admiral. 


Robert D’ Artois; or, the Heron Vow. A Romance. 3 vols. 


There is spirit, incident, and adventure in this romance; and we our- 
velves remember the time when it would have interested us from begin- 
ning to end; when it would have been read by the light of the moon, and 
the gray dawn of morning; but the time is past—we grow old—and are 
not naa excited. But the period of young enjoyment is with others; 
— will find much in its pages to lend additional charms to Christmas 
; it is just the book for winter fires and riving storms, and will be 
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welcome to all country circulating libraries. Many of the characters are 
powerfully drawn, and Robert is wrought out into a splendid hero. 


Ireland in 1834. By H. D. Inglis. 2 vols. 


Mr. Inglis is already known to the public asthe author of travels in Spain, 
the Tyrol, and other places. He seems a person who, like my Lady Mor- 
gan, sets out for the purpose of making books, and pays his travelling 
expenses and more, by his reports of the places he has seen to the book- 
sellers. A writer of this description, if he have genius, may make an 
amusing work on any country by seeing and representing objects under a 
new aspect; but he can hardly be expected to make a valuable one, or 
that wah could be relied on as giving anything like a real picture of the 
actual state of things. After the deep interest that Ireland has excited — 
the various commissions appointed—the numerous reports printed—but, 
above all, the number of books published by men of talent who had long 
studied the country, and had every opportunity of intimately knowing it 
—it is not to be supposed that a man roving through it for a few 
months, and giving, not the mature reports of others, but the crude result 
of his own cursory observation, can be entitled to much attention. In 
fact, the volumes appear to us rather dull; they contain few traits of na- 
tional character, littte sensibility of romantic scenery, nothing that a man 
of genius might strike out of so trite a subject as fpalana, They are no 
more than the dry details of things which reports and newspapers are 
every day laying before the public: to collect them together and present 
them in a condensed form may be useful if judiciously done. 

In some places Mr. Inglis is incapable of assigning causes for effects, and 
in others he mistakes them. In mentioning the Mendicity Society of 
Dublin, he tells us, what any one might see from boards carried about on 
men’s shoulders or from newspapers, that there were 2145 persons on the 
charity; and he further adds, that, though there were but 200 Pro- 
testants among the paupers, the subscribers of the latter persuasion pay 
50/., while those of the former pay but 1/. This everybody knows to be true, 
and for this reason:—The Irish Catholics hold charity in alms to be an 
essential religious duty, and they would not have objects removed from the 
streets which continually afford them an opportunity of practising it. Every 
Catholic place of worship is approached through an avenue of beggars, to 
whom everyone of the congregation think it a part of their duty to give some- 
thing. This assigns a characteristic cause for the prevalence of beggars in 
Ireland, as well as in all Catholic countries, and the indisposition of the 
people to get rid of them. At Gorey he mentions that the hostility be- 
tween the sects is so great, that a Catholic inn and a Catholic coach have 
been exclusively established, and he assigns for its cause the institution of 
an “ Orange lodge” in thetown. Wedeprecate any exclusive institutions 
which keep up a spirit of party, but we think a solitary lodge a very in- 
adequate cause for it in any particular place ; the spint that dictates it 
is that which unfortunately pervades the whole country. Every effort 
at conciliation is rendered abortive by trading demagogues who live 
ae the worst gence of the people, and which, as long as they have 
any influence, will continue to be excited all over the country. The 
baneful consequence is felt at Gorey as in other places where no Orange 
lodge has ever been established. There is no doubt, however, that the ex- 
ceeding misery of the peasantry of the country contributes much to pro- 
mote the selfish views of those men. In the south, they are, in a great 
majority, Catholics. Where a tenant is not of that persuasion, he is gene- 
rally more thriving and prosperous, because more industrious; but instead 
of pointing him out as an example to imitate, he is set up as an object to 
be persecuted by the faction. 

At Carrick-on-Suir Mr, Inglis speaks of a stuff manufacture as once 
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existing. We never heard of such a thing; but a very extensive cloth 
factory was a source of great opulence and prosperity to the town, and 
produced that cloth called Ratteen, once a celebrated and peculiar Irish 
manufacture. It afterwards subsisted by army contracts, but finally de- 
clined, not from any local cause, but in consequence of the general peace. 
He mentions another manufactory in the vicinity, on the estate of the 
Beresfords, which they do not encourage. It is conducted by a Quaker, 
and employs 800 persons. We trust it will not share the fate of a similar 
one at Tolkabridge, near Dublin, which, we happen to know, was equally 
prosperous ; but the proprietor established a school for the younger per- 
sons employed in it, where perhaps he showed more zeal than discretion 
in his instruction. It was burnt tothe ground by some bigoted incen- 
diary, and the whole population of a village again turned to beggary. 

Mr. Inglis would more serve the interests of truth, and of the unfor- 
tunate country, by inquiring into and exhibiting such causes and effects, 


than by attacking, as he has done, the landlords, and convicting himself 


of misrepresentations. He states of Callon, in the county of Kilkenny, 
that Lord Clifden receives 20,000/. a-year from that neighbourhood ; that 
the town pays a toll of 2507, which he puts into his own pocket ; that the 
roads are so bad, that his carriage breaks down upon them ; and the people 
so hostile, that they insult him when he passes through. To all these 
assertions, his Lordship gives a decided contradiction. He receives only 
30002. a-vear from the nexz~hbourhood; he has nothing to do with the tolls; 
his carriage never broke down on the roads, and he is sent very kind 
niddresses from the people of the town, whom he assists in their distress. 
The flippant and flimsy rejoinder of Mr. Inglis is not worth noticing, except 
that he tacitly admits that all he said was untrue, and that he drags in 
the Protestant clergyman of the parnsh, who, we presume, will not be 
much obliged to him, unless he be a factious, turbulent person, like curate 
Lyons, and is ambitious of exhibiting himself in newspaper controversy. 

Notwithstanding many errors and local inaccuracies, however, Mr. Inglis 
has written a book which, though it has little pretension to be entertain- 
ing, might be useful, if composed with more judgment. Ireland is in a pe- 
rilous state; but it is not such books that will serve it. We know the 
country better than he does; and we assure him—* Haud tali auxilio et 
istis defensonbus tempus eget.” 


Turner’s Annual Tour. 1835. Edited by Leitch Ritchie. 


If this is not by farthe most popular of the Annuals, it ought to be. A 
host of fine engravings, after Turner, is a rich treat to the lover of art,— 
and to be possessed for somewhat less than a shilling each; the fact is 
wonder/ul, even in the nineteenth century, when a portfolio of gems may 
be obtained forthe cost of a pairof shoes, The engravers have done justice 
to the striking and beautiful drawings of Turner; we are absolutely 
startled by their splendour and interest, as we turn over one after another. 
Mr. Ritchie has performed his part with considerable ability ; his deserip- 
tions are agreeable and accurate, and he has judiciously scattered among 
them many marvellous tales and legends, which illustrate the history of 
the place, and the manners of the people relative to whom he treats. The 
volume is one of rare value, and we trust that public patronage keeps pace 
with its deserts. 


Poems. By Mrs. G. G. Richardson. Second Series. 


_In 1829 we gave a very favourable notice in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, of a volume of Poems written by Mrs. G. G. Richardson, and were 
happy to see that the opinion we then expressed was reiterated by almost 
the entire periodical press, The present volume, which accident alone 
prevented us from noticing last month, is everyway worthy of the reputa- 
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tion which the first procured for its author. It is full of poetic gems. The 
sentiments are often strikingly beautiful, and the language is remarkably 
chaste. There is not a piece in the volume, though the contents are so 
miscellaneous as to embrace almost every variety of subject, in which we 
do not find evidence of an elegant and highly cultivated mind. Mrs. 
Richardson is a lady of varied, as well as of great talent. The transition 
from the humorous to the pathetic, and from the pathetic to the humorous, 
seems to be quite easy to her. Of the former kind of writing, the “ Coun- 
try Ball Route,” and the “ Recipe for Song-making,” are happy specimens. 
Of the latter the instances are so numerous, that to give one would be 
doing injustice to many others. Nothing, indeed, could be more touch- 
ingly beautiful than some of her plaintive pieces. Some of these pieces 
we have read over and over, and each time with additional pleasure. We 
have read the work through, which is a feat we have very rarely performed 
with a modern volume of poetry. Mrs. Richardson will gain new laurels 
by this second series of her poems. If the third be as good, we shall be 
among the first to hail its appearance. It is but justice to the printer 
and publisher to mention, that the paper and typography are all that the 
most fastidious in what is technically called “ getting up,” could desire. 


Anne Grey. Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 3 vols. 


Anne Grev! what a pretty, modest, moonlight-sort of title has been 
bestowed upon these volumes, and sooth-to-say, the title is borne. out by 
the style and the story. It is rational, observant, quaint, and sufficiently 
romantic—did we say sufictent/y ? we should have said extravagantly so— 
for the cousin's character is of that monstrous nature which out-Herods 
Herod, and which débitants are ever fond of creating, for the purpose of 
exciting, when, in fact, they only fatigue. 

Nothing can be more charming than the pretty, gentle, quiet heroine— 
her feelings so well subdued, but not at all blunted—her temper so per- 
fect—her beauty so exactly suited to our taste, winning us to love by its 
modest and holy influence—her affections so earnest, so truthful, so un- 
changing, yet curbed by right maidenly propriety. 

We love Anne Grey! by holy Paul we do! and should earnestly desire 
such a wife. Happy is the man who calls her his. Her character is drawn 
without flaw through three mortal volumes, and yet she never tires us—not 
from the time she commences her career in pink frocks and pin-befores to 
the conclusion, when we shut vol. 3, but retained Anne Grey in our ima- 
gination even to the present time. There are many points in the story, 
and a certain quietness throughout, that reminds us of some of Miss 
Austin’s admirable novels, and once or twice we caught ourselves thinking 
that some sketches were penned in Miss Edgeworth’s style; we do not 
mean that either of these ladies are tmitated, but simp! hat they would 
so have written. Charlotte is a blot on the book—the dark is foo forcibly 
touched in—it is blackness, not shadow—a fault which we hope the author 
will carefully avoid in her nezt, 


The Poetical Souvenir. 32mo. 


This inviting little volume serves as a casket to enshrine some of the 
brightest gems of moral and devotional poetry that the mines of English 
thought have given forth. Something of the spirit in which the collection 
has been made, may be inferred from the Editor’s prefatory declaration of 
his being “not without a hope, that it may lead some to perceive that 
whatever is pure, and touching, and ennobling in the inspirations of the 
Muse, will lose nothing of its power, of its tenderness, by association with 
the deepest and holiest feelings of religion.” In illustration of the truth of 
this sentiment we find, as contributive to the composition of this miniature 
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manual, the names of Southey, Campbell, Byron, Scott, Milman, Mont- 
gomery, Heber, Coleridge, Hemans, &c. 


Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland, Music and Words by Samucl 
Lover, Esq. 


We receive occasionally ballads and duets, but there has been lately 
such a dearth of music, properly so called, that we have given over our 
musical notices. When, however, we meet a genuine melody, we are 
neither so old nor so tasteless as not to relish it as it deserves, Mr. Lover 
has come before us in a new character; we have appreciated his traits and 
stories of the Irish peasantry for a very long time; we have admired the 
fidelity, the beautiful colouring, and the expression of his miniatures, and 
now we are called upon to testify of the sweetness of his poetry, and the 
skill and pathos of his musical compositions. We are tired of praising him, 
—and yet, in common honesty, we cannot help it. Mr. Lover has, indeed, a 
diversity of gifts, and excels in all, painter, poet, and musician; it is reall 
too bad: if we encountered many such, “ Othello’s occupations” woul 
be o'er. 

Six of those songs of the superstitions of Ireland have come forth, and, 
we doubt not, they will he continued. When completed, we shall request 
Mr. Lover to publish them, with one of his own inimitable sketches to 
illustrate each; a sort of Irish musical annual, that would be sure to 
succeed, 


My Daughter’s Book ; containing a Selection of approved Readings in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 


This is a useful and amusing volume. The selections, for the most part, 
are very judiciously made; and we have observed nothing in it at all ob- 
jectionable : this, in so very varied a work, is no slight praise. It consists 
chiefly of prose, and the subjects are arranged under several heads—as 
“ Music,” “ Drawing,” &c.—each head being illustrated by extracts from 
sopular writers. It is compiled by the editor of the “ Young Gentleman's 
jook “—a work which we remember praising some time ago. 


Navigation Simplified. By Mrs. Taylor. 


We recommend all whom it may concern to look over this very singular 
book, into whose merits and calculations we do not pretend to enter farther 
than we were obliged, so as to be able to speak upon the effect of the 
whole; and we are able to report favourably of the industry, knowledge, 
and talent displayed through the publication, This production cannot 
come under the title of “ light literature,’ nor can any volume be termed 
* heavy” that adds to, or simplifies, science. It is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to his Majesty. 


The Book of Science. By John M. Moffatt. 


This is a very pretty book, with pretty binding and pretty prints ; but 
we are by no means sure that young people will comprehend the “ expla- 
nations ' which the author gives of the various terms used in chemistry, 
geology, &c. It is somewhat too learned for those who are creeping on 
Coante a knowledge of science, and surely not learned enough for those 


whe have achieved it. We must therefore recommend it to those who are 
not uninformed upon such subjects, but who require better and safer helps 
sadh abundance, 


\ 
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than the small cafechisms recently issued in 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Table Talk of the late S. T. Coleridge, Esq., 
is in preparation. 

Miss Kemble’s (now Mrs. Butler) Travels 
in the United States, and Opinions of the 
Americans, will shortly appear. 

A Visit to Iceland during the present Sum- 
mer, by John Barrow, Fsq., Jun., nearly 
ready. 

Oriental Dlustrations of the Scriptures from 
the Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of 
the Hindoos, by the Rev. Joseph Roberts, in 
the press. 

Early in 1835 will be published, Memoirs 
of the Life, Character, and Writings of Sir 
Matthew Hale, by J. B. Williams, Esq, 

Sir Grenville Temple, who has lately re- 
turned from his Travels in Africa, is about to 
publish the result of his Observations, parts 
of which have afforded so much Interest at 
the late sittings of the Geographical Society ; 
the printing of the work is already consider 
ably advanced, and the publication may be 
expected early in the ensuing month. 

Lady Blessington’s new Novel, entitled 
The Two Frienda, is now on the eve of pub- 
lication; also, the New Series of The O'Hara 
Tales, entitled, The Mayor of Wind-gap and 
Canvassing. 

Miss Pardoe’s new Novel, entitled The 
Mardens and the Daventrys, which has been 
unavoidably delayed, will appear early in the 
ensulng month. 

Selwyn In Search of a Danghter, and other 
Pieces, by the Author of Tales of the Moore, 
will, it is expected, be ready for publication 
about the middle of January. 

On the Ist of January, No. I. of The Annals 
of General Science, conducted by Robert D, 
Thomson, M.D., with the assistance of Thos, 
Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 

The following works are also in the press :— 
The Gipsy, a Romance, by the Author of 
“ Mary of Burgandy.”’—Journal of a Visit to 
Constantinople and some of the Greek Islands 
In the Spring and Summer of 1833, by John 
Auldjo, Eeq. F.GS.—Fnglich in India and 
other Sketches, by a Traveller—The Village 
Churchyard and other Poems, by the Right 
Hon. Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley.—Ed- 
ward the Black Prince, by Mr. James. —Some 
Account of the Writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria, by the Bishop of Lincoln.—The Claasic 
and Connossieur in Italy and Sicily,condensing 
the best Observations of the more diatingulshed 
Tourists through those Countries.— Elements 
of Medical Police; or, the Principles, &c. of 
Legisiating for the Pubile Health, by Dr. Ris- 
set Hawkius,—Observations on the History 
and Ministry of St. Peter, by the Rev. P. Sten- 
hope Dodd, M.A.—The Life of Bishop Jewe!, 
by the Rev. C, W. Le Bas, M.A.—A Volume of 
Charges delivered to the Ciergy of his Dio- 
cese, by the Bishop of Barbadoes.—A New 
Gaide-Book to lreiand.—Villerol, by the Au- 
thor of the “ Valley of the Clasone."—The 
Book of Revelation, with Notes, by the Rev. 
Ieane Ashe, A.M.—The Mediator of the New 
Covenant; a Series of Sermons by the Rev. 
James Spencer Knox,—Sir Grenville Temple's 
Travels in Africa, 


LIST OF NEW ROOKS. 

History of the Fall of the Roman Empires 
by J. C. L. de Sismondi, Vol. IL, forming 
Vol. LXL, of Dr, Lardper’s “ Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia.” 6s, 

Practical Geometry, &e., by Thomas Brad. 
ley, ‘' Library of Useful Knowledge,” Syo. 7a, 

The Natural History of Birds, by Robert 
Mudie, 12mo, 4s. 6d, 

Selections from the Itallan Poets, with 
Translations by James Glassford, Eeq., mo, 
78. 

Mirth and Morality; a Collection of Ort. 
ginal Tales, fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Seymour's Comic Album for 1835, 18mo. 7s. 

Kidd's Fashionable Library, or Mirror of 
Fup, lSmo., 8s. 

Faustua, a serio-comic Poem, with 12 Illus- 
trations, by Crowquill, imp. 8vo, Ge, 

A Description of the Arores, or Western 
Islands, by Captain Boid, 8vo, 12s. 

Autobiography of Jack Ketch, with 14 Iilus- 
trations, Us. 6d. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Women of all Na. 
tions, by Madame Junot, Syo, lds. 

Rowbotham's Guide to French Language 
and Conversation, 18mo, 3s. 

Robinson Crusoe, with Howell's Account of 
Selkirk, 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boy's Friend; or, Maxims of a Cheerful Old 
Man, 4s. 64. 

Hishop Sumner's Exposition of St. John's 
Gospel, 8vo. Oe, 

Lectures on Intellectual Philosophy, by Joha 
Young, 8vo. 12s. 

The Historical Books of the New Testa 
ment, with Notes by the Rev. E. J. Geohegan; 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Causes of the Corruption of Chris- 
tlanity, by Robert Vanghan, Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Cooke's Views of London, imperial @va, 
Bl. Se. ; Imperial 4to. 41, 18s.; India, 61 14s. 

Treatise on the Manufacture, Nature, &c, of 
the Gun, by Willlam Greener, 8vo., Lbs, 

Marston, a novel, 3 yols. post 8ro. 1. Lhe. 6d. 
boards. 

The Girl's Book of Sports, square, 4s. 6d. bda, 

A Greek Grammar for the New Testament, 
Bro. 4s. 6d, 

Three Yeara in the Pacific, containing No- 
tiees of Brazil, Chili, Peru, &. in 18/1, 32, and 
33, 2 vols, Svo. Li. 4s, 

Kast India Register, 1835, 10s, sewed. 

Contribations to the Botany of ladia, by 
Robert Wight, So, 7s. 6d. 

Hyachinthe, or the Contrast, Ss, 

George Cruikshank's Sketch-Book, oblong 
folio, Vol. L, plain, Lda. coloured, 14 Is. 

Sacred History of the World, by Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A, &e., Vol. IT, Ovo., D4e. 

A Narrative ef Events in the south of France, 
and of the Attack on New Orleans in 15i4 and 
1915, by Captain Jobn Cooke, 10s. 6d. 

The Practical Elocutionist, by Alexander 
Bell, 5s. 6d. 

The Princess; or, the Beguine, by Lady 
Morgan, 3 vols. post Sve. LU. Lis, 6d, 

A Treatise on Nautical Surveying, by Com- 
- Edward Belcher, royal Gvv, plates 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(From Returns relating to the Royal Academy, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, June 24th, 1834.) 
There are five Professors in the Royal Academy —viz. those of anatomy, 
rspective, architecture, sculpture, and painting, each of whom is to de- 
liver six lectures annually, The number of lectures delivered in the Aca- 
demy during the last ten years is as follows :— 





| 1924] 1995! 1920! 1897 1828 | 1429] 1830 1831 | 1839] 1833 
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6 | 6] 6 





Anatomy.........| 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 | 6 








. . ' . | 
Perspective ....+.. 6 4,4 G jnone none none none none none 
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| Architecture ....../nonelnone none none nenemans el G* Gt! GF 
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| Sculpture ........) 6 .. s<8 3 5 6 G | 6 6 


6 | 
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| Painting.......-.| 6 [none 4 6 | 61 6 | 6 6 \none, 3 


























Anatomy —total, 60; no deficiency. 

Perspective—total, 20; 40 deficient. Architecture—total, 18; 42 deficient. 
Seulpture—total, 48; 12 deficient. Painting—total, 43; 17 deficient. Or by the 
four Academician Professors—delivered, 129, instead of 240; deficiency, 111. 


The above quotation, and all the columns within the table, are correctly 
copied from the Parliamentary document, except that the word “ none” 
is ore inserted instead of its dumb prototype (—). The totals are added 
in order to prevent mistakes, and the Professor of Anatomy is kept some- 
what apart, because he is not a member of the Royal Academy, nor even an 
artist, but a surgeon. 

Thus, whilst, under pretext of bad sight, ill health, death, and resigna- 
tion, the Academicians compound their accounts with the students for 
53} per cent., gentlemen whose more important avocations might well ex- 
cuse oecasional absence have not omitted one lecture in ten years. 

This is the first inquiry made by Parliament: the result is, that for six 


years not one lecture on perspective has been delivered within the walls of 


the Academy —that during a still longer period the infirmities of the Profes- 
sor of Architecture put a stop to instruction in that department, which has 
been re-opened by substitute—that ultimately, even with this irregular 
mode of proceeding, four Academician Professorships have in ten years 
produced only 129 lectures, instead of 240. 


Award of Prizes —At the anniversary of the institution of the Royal 
Academy, the annual distribution of medals to the various successful can- 
thdates in the several departments of architecture, ewey and sculpture, 


took place at Somerset House. The silver medal, and the Lectures of 


Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, bound and inscribed, were presented to Mr. G. 
Sayer, for the best copy of the “ Assumption,” by Murillo, from the Dulwich 
Gallery. The silver medal was presented to Mr. J. Welsh, for the best 
drawing from the life. Also, the silver medal to Mr. J. Johnson, for the best 


elevation, from actual admeasurement, of the Council-office and Board of 


Trade, Whitehall ; and a similar medal to Mr. G. Lee, for the best draw- 
ings from the antique of the head of Jupiter, the Laughing Faun, together 
with drawings of the hand and foot. The silver medal was hkewise awarded 
to Mr. G. Bool, for the best model in alto-relief of the “ Discobolus,” from 
the antique. The learned President, in his comments on the copies made 
in the se of painting, observed, that notwithstanding their claims to 
merit as regarded mechanical excellence, there was in the principal portion 
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of the copies a feebleness of design exhibited, against which he would 
caution the aspiring student as a defect, and as a bar to the attainment of 
real excellence in his academic pursuits. The merit of the drawings from 
the life was particularly deserving notice, and on that account the more 
excited his surprise that no mode/s in the same department should have 
been received by the Academy. In drawings from the antique, he conti- 
nued, considerable excellence in detail and execution had been displayed ; 
for had the Academy departed from their usual custom of not awarding a 
second medal, they must have adjudged three to as many performances of 
equal merit, 

Sir Martin further urged a close and unremitting study of the human 
figure as essential to spirit and freedom of design. Purity of design, he 
continued, was not the characteristic of the British school; indeed, its defi- 
ciency in this respect was its most vulnerable point. The study of the 
human figure had been often referred to as the fundamental principle— 
the grammar—of the art of painting ; but it was more, it was the language 
of the science—purity of design was the important end of study. This at- 
tained in the British school, and British artists would then enter in honour- 
able rivalry with the excellencies of the ancient and foreign schools, and 
insure the predominant ascendancy of their own, 





PANORAMA. PERE LA CHAISE, 


Mr. Burford, who has for so many years delighted London and London 
visitors by the productions of his masterly pencil—whose Panoramas have 
so often made us acquainted with scenes previously known to us only 
through the comparatively dull medium of letter-press,—Mr. Burford has 
just enabled us to visit Pére La Chaise without the trouble or cost of cross- 
ing the Channel; and has thus added another to the many obligations he 
has conferred upon us. Our readers need not be told that the subject is a 
striking one. The sojourner of three days in Paris is sure to see it, as one 
of the most interesting wonders of the wonderful city. In a century or two 
our own cemetery in the Harrow-road may resemble it. Time may enable 
us to compete with our great Rival in this matter as we have done in most 
others—but trees do not grow great in a few summers, nor, happily, do 
people die fast enough to throng our hundred-acre burial-place, so as to 
make it picturesque in a few seasons. Pére la Chaise at present stands 
alone in its gloomy interest,—its associations of undying love and imperish- 
able glory—its grandeur and its frippery—its simple green mounds and 
its large sepulchres of marble,—a remarkable illustration of the French 
character—a strange blending of the little and the great. Mr. Burford 
seems to have used the wand of enchantment rather than the brush of 
hair. He has succeeded in placing us in the very midst of the gay and 
sombre spot he has depicted ;—and we have no doubt the panorama of 


Pére la Chaise will be the most popular of his many meritorious perform- 
ances, 





CONVERSAZIONI. 


“ The artists and amateurs” have met again both at the West end and 
the City, and = owe with as much energy and zeal as ever. Such 
meetings cannot but produce results the most beneficial—they bring toge- 
ther for mutual service and org Sn Seema the lovers of art and its pro- 
fessors. To the one class they the means of rational enjoyment ; 
and the other they cal] from the solitude of their studies, where else, = 
haps, their works might remain unseen and of course ee entry vee t is 
desirable that some mode should be devised of rendering the advantages of 
such societies more general, 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


London and its Vicinity. No. 12. By George Cooke. 


Some months ago we had occasion to mention the name of this eminent 
engraver,—-an artist more esteemed, or a man more respected, did not 
exist,—for, unhappily, he is now to be numbered among those who have 
been. The work, of which the concluding number is before us, was the 
favoured object of his life. He lived to finish it, but not to see it in its 
finished state in the hands of the public. It is therefore published by his 
widow, to do honour to her husband's memory, and “ in the hope, also, 
that the result of many years of industry and talent may be beneficial to 
her, and to his children.” In its completed form it makes a beautiful and 
valuable work—cheap, even in these times of cheap art—though not quite 
so low in price as the shilling numbers of London views, by which London 
has been of late absolutely inundated. What is bad, however, must be 
dear at any price; and such productions as those which Mr. Cooke has 
left us must still be considered and described as astonishingly cheap. 
The artists to whom Mr. Cooke was indebted for designs were his “ own 
personal friends,’ and perhaps Callcott, Stanfield, and that admirable and 
truly English painter, Stark, never produced works of greater merit than 
those they contributed to this noble volume. We trust the hopes of Mrs. 
Cooke—based as they are upon the fame of her husband, and his excellent 
engravings—will not be disappointed. The publication is one, without 
which no collection of works of art could be complete ; and, moreover, as 
many of the buildings and scenes it describes are not now in existence, it 
is especially interesting to the antiquary and the lover of nature. We 
give to the collected volume the highest recommendation in our power. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. 


This beautiful work continues to improve. Callcott, Turner, Stanfield, 
Roberts, and Harding, supply the principal subjects; but their task is 
merely to “ put in effects "—the designs being supplied by travellers who 
have sketched them from nature—-who have trodden again and again over 
the hallowed scenes they describe. Nature undergoes but little change 
under the influence of Time ; the creations of man have fallen to decay in 
the rich East, but the works of God are imperishable, and retain to-day 
almost the same features they possessed when the Saviour lived and died 
among them. If, therefore, the painters have, for the sake of the aforesaid 
‘ effects,” introduced groups of modern Turks or debased Jews into their 
pictures, the ground-work is still as actual, as natural, as it was eighteen 
centuries ago. The designs, therefore, illustrate our Bible far better than 
would pictorial descriptions altogether drawn from fancy. Here we have 
at least much that is real—there a// is imagination. We may draw a gor- 
geous picture of the Temple, but as little like what it really was as is our 
cathedral of St. Paul's. We far prefer to see Jerusalem as it now is, in 
ruins—the fulfilment of an awful prophecy. We shall therefore bind up 
with our Bible—as so many keys to knowledge, and so many exemplifica- 
tions of Holy Writ-—these “ Illustrations ;” and not with the less slenmuee 
because they are admirable as works of art, and accessible to those 
=. means of purchasing its most beautiful productions are necessarily 
united, 





Bailey, the admirable sculptor, has been commissioned to execute a sta- 
tue of Dr. Jebb, the late venerable Bishop of Limerick. 
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THE DRAMA, 


Tue news of the month of greatest import to the drama is, that Captain 
Polhill, having lost about fifty thousand pounds by his speculation, has 
retired, satisfied with the honours he has gained, and left the joint 
monarchy of the two theatres to Mr. Bunn, who means to continue his 
course through the season as best he can. We cannot sympathize with 
the gallant officer. His money has been spent, or squandered, to very 
little purpose. He has tried no grand experiment—he has made no effort 
to regenerate the stage—he has used no exertions for the restoration of the 
legitimate drama—he has not summoned into existence a single large mind 
to claim distinction, either as author or as actor, The public, in fact, owes 
little to him; and he, it appears, owes as little to the public, The partin 
is one, therefore, unaccompanied by regret on either side, And now wil 
come the inquiry, what is to be done hereafter? Mr. Bunn will probably 
retain Covent-garden, and a new manager must be found for old Drury, 
Competition always produces beneficial results. Mr. Bunn must stir him- 
self into action; and his opponent must be energetic and enterprising. 
We may, therefore, find ere long that the dormant dramatic talent of Great 
Britain will be once more aroused; and that genius, now so abundant in 
England, will again speak from the British stage. We trust that all our 
enjoyment and all our information will not be derived from the deleterious 
springs of the French capital; that our dramatists will not fancy they can 
content us by plain or bad translations—that the paste and scissors will 
be no longer the sole sources of their inspiration, 

The principal novelty of the month has been at Drury-lane, where 
“ Richard the Second,” written by an author once familiar to the stage— 
William Shakspeare—has been revived. Although this play is perhaps 
but little calculated for representation, yet we thank the manager for intro- 
ducing it, notwithstanding that Mr. Vandenhoff had to sustain its weigh?/, 
and that he is ill qualified for a burden at once so heavy and so honourable, 
The play of Richard the Second, magnificent as it is in composition, wants 
the stir, the actual, the excitement, so necessary for representation on the 
boards of a theatre. It is a tale of “graves, and worms, and epitaphs ;’’ 
and if our sympathies are at times excited by the deep woe and pressing 
misery of a king, the sorrow speaks always in a subdued tone, and rarely 
moves the passions. In a theatre there may be some to appreciate the 
fine drawing and mellowed tints of the picture, but the many prefer the 
bolder outline and the more glowing colours. It is not, therefore, likely 
that “ Richard the Second” will be a popular play—still it is Shakspeare’s ! 

At Covent-garden, Mr, Vandenhoff has enacted Lear; but with the 
remembrance of Macready still fresh upon us, the less we say of his suc- 
cessor the more ble will it be to him. Macready mastered the 
part; his acting in it is perhaps, on the whole, the most pores we have 
ever witnessed; we do not except even Kean, although the power of his 
mighty genius has lost no portion of its influence over us. Macready’s 
was a new conception of Lear, true as nature ; that of Mr. Vandenhoff is 
but a reprint of the old edition, with all its errors and blemishes preserved, 
as if they were among its most essential beauties. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At this pretty and entertaining little theatre, the fable is reversed: it 
is not the mountain that bri orth a mouse, but the mouse that brings 
forth a mountain. The chef dauvre of the season is a drama, or, as it is 
irreverently termed in the bills, “a burietia,” founded on Mr. Bulwer's 
“ Last Days of Pompeii.” We give all credit to Mr. Yates and his inde- 
fatigable management—all praise to Mr. Buckstone and his equally inde- 


fatigable scissors—and due ur to - scene-painters and property men, 
I 
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The bringing out of such a subject at all, at sucha theatre, we should call 
next to a miracle; and bringing it out in such Re style is richly de- 
serving the encouragement it is sure to meet with. We ourselves were 
amongst the first to point out how admirably calculated the novel was for 
scenic representation ; indeed the author has himself dramatized his own 
splendid creation :—throw the book into three acts—paint the scenes he 
describes—cut down the dialogue—and vot/a/—a play worthy the olden 
dramatists, possessed of all their keen and cutting satire — of all their mira- 
culous knowledge of human nature, and set in such refined gold, that it 
is questionable whether the workmanship of the rare and beautiful casket, 
or the native richness of the jewel, deserve the greatest commendation. 

The great effect of the book stands alone in its magnificence, like the 
great and immortal destroyer which swept from the face of the smiling 
earth the beautiful city, with its pomp and its vanities. The contempla- 
tion of this event would have been too vast as well as too painful for the 
mind to dwell upon, were it not for the mingling, or perhaps we should 
say the introduction of the passions, and motives, and wit, and galety of 
Italian life. These, while they interest, lead on to the catastrophe ; and 
such materials have been worked out by the Adelphi Company. The 
worker in common clay may model the Venus of Canova; but that ceases 
to be Canova’s workmanship. 

Mr. Yates imitates Arbaces, but it is not Arbaces. Mrs. Honey is 
sweet—but alas! for the dignity of the Italian lady. Where is the bright- 
eyed Sallust? Who can personate the graceful, the elegant, the beautiful 
Glaucus? At the Opera indeed, where the magic of fine music, and, still 
better, the charm of distance would be added to the scene, it is ible 
that some one might be found to “ look like him ;" but alas! for the poor 
gentleman at the Adelphi who is doomed to such a trial. 

Mrs. Keeley has, in her personation of Nydia, far passed her ordinary 
bounds of cleverness. She has entered into the poetry, the spirit, the 
painful earnestness, and passion of the character. We never can expect 
to see Nydia better played. She has felt it—she feels it still—and her 
triumph is, that she makes others feel: her song is the most beautiful 
thing on record; and her acting alone would have saved the piece, if there 
had been any doubt of its triumph. 

John Reeve seems as nece at this theatre as a tail to a paper kite ; 
he is tacked on, tied on, lugged in, somehow or other; whatever comes, 
_ phen to = o but — he ee nN oy respectable oa poco 

erescence to be sure, but one perhaps that is necessary to the gene 
(Adelphi) health of the whole. ee : t 
_ Although we hope to see this tale produced at the Opera-house—till it 
is, We recommend every one to see it at the Adelphi, and congratulate 
Mr. Yates on having had the spirit to expend so much on an enterprise 


which does honour to his intellect, . 4+ 
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The Christmas pantomimes were represented too late in the month for 

* — te — t hp - readers ; but, as usual, they delighted all the 
‘3 anc unamusi hildre 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


From a lecture on anatomy and its connexion with the fine arts, re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Green at the Royal Academy, we extract the fol- 
lowing—for which we are indebted to the “ Morning Chronicle :"— 

“ The Professor, after recapitulating the leading observations of his last 
lecture on the human skeleton, proceeded to call the attention of his audi- 
ence to the various phenomena of muscular action, the most remarkable of 
which is the extreme rigidity the muscles acquire in the hour of death, after 
which no change takes place until final decomposition. 

“ The application of muscular power has been considered by many to be 
under circumstances of great disadvantage ; since it is a well-known fact, 
that in order to support a weight of one pound in the hand, at right angles, 
with the fore-arm, the flexor muscles of that arm must exert a force equal 
to ten pounds. But if the great axiom in mechanics were taken into con- 
sideration—that what is lost in power is gained in time—we should find 
such an objection refuted; and that the rapidity of movement thus ac- 
quired fully compensates for the increased power thus called into exercise. 

t is also often erroneously supposed, that each particular muscle is exclu- 
sively appropriated to the performance of some particular action ; whereas, 
it is by the help of many, and by harmonious combination, that all move- 
ment is effected. Connected with the muscles are their several coverings, 
such as the aponeurosis, which surrounds them, and gives them support 
under vigorous action, The second covering is the cellular membrane, 
which is a soft, yielding, elastic substance, forming a kind of fibrous net- 
work of meshes, or cells, covering the whole body. This membrane is 
subject to very considerable variation ; is even found different in the several 
periods of life, also in the two sexes, and is in both the indication of health 
and disease. This is then covered by the skin—a transparent medium 
beautifully composed of fibres irregularly interwoven together, plentifully 
supplied with blood-vessels, and highly endowed with nerves, Herein man 
essentially differs from all other animals. His ge ay of touch is far 
more acute than theirs. Their outer covering is either hair, or feathers, or 
scales: while through this finer surface muscular action is more perfectly 
revealed, and the cause yet more fully developed. The skin gives, pemnes 
the strongest indication throughout the system of intelligent life, circu- 
lating beneath its transparent surface. It is redolent with that grand 
chaos of colour which gives the beautiful complexion of the European, 
The blush of virgin modesty, the flush of excitement, the purple hue of 
sensuality, the lan and waning aspect of disease, and the pallid clammi- 
ness of death, are here portrayed with unerring fidelity. 

“ It is inthe muscular system that the differences of the sexes are more 
clearly developed than in the skeleton ; and in comparison beauty is the 
hidden charm of the female figure, while expressiveness is the attribute of 
man. In the female figure all is elegance, the lines are flowing and beau- 
fully rounded—there are none of the prominent markings or ness of 
line which we discover in man, and which indicate more decision and 
greater persistency of action. From the peculiar beauty of the female 
ficure we wreelien sompinded of the early stages of < ‘ ne pa the 
whole figure is undeveloped, appears to possess the character of growth. 
Childhood, especially in s} ies i striking when nature is at 
rest. The beauteous form which then it often assumes seems more the 
result of accident, or the effect of outward circumstances on the figure, 
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than of the action of the muscles themselves. In childhood, ‘ when time 
is young, and life is in its spring,’ nourishment and sleep to be the 
business of life. Age advances, the figure becomes more ‘more 


expressive; but as yet even in the second stage there is no persistency of 
action, and until the time of puberty little apparent difference is to be re- 
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cognised between the sexes. It is at this period of life they separate and 
assume their opposite characters, yet opposite, not as aliens, but as corre- 
spondents. » The duties of home and maternity devolve upon woman ; all 
that is calculated to attract is now unfolded as it were to allure and detain 
man to home, her peculiar province, where she is captive by her weakness, 
but which her presence consecrates as the birthplace of all that is lovely 
or virtuous in humanity. In man the expanded chest, the lofty brow, the 
altered voice, the welded and sinewy limbs bespeak his perfect form, his 
greater aptitude for the business and duties of life. These in return be- 
come the corporeal pledges of manhood, and then it is that the human 
firure is at its zenith. From this epoch little change occurs until the 
markings of decay become visible. 

“ The decline of life is seen in the prominence of the bones; the lines of 
the firure are hard, severe, and expressive of the change. The eye grows 
dim, the skin is flaccid and shrivelled, the figure shrunken and withered, 
the legs enfeebled, and the body, bending beneath the weight of years, 
totters towards the earth, and man becomes as it were a living tomb, on 
which in strongest characters death has already inscribed his epitaph. But 
from the living tomb—the dried chrysalis—his undying spirit bursts in the 
fulness of its power, to live anew with renovated beauty and fitness of form 
in glorious immortality.” 


GROGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir G. Murray presented the royal premium to Lieutenant Burnes, ob- 
serving that such an act was one of the most pleasing duties of a chair- 
man. He animadverted on the travels of Lieutenant Burnes, which were 
of the most interesting character, whether viewed in reference to the 
classical recollections of ancient history, or in connexion with the more 
modern and momentous concerns of this empire. To trace the course of 
the Indus was Lieutenant Burnes’s first object—water communication 
through the midst of a great country being properly considered of the 
highest importance to its inhabitants, as regarded their commerce, their 
manufketures, their arts, and last, not least, their religion; especially so 
in those states where the qa was in comparative ignorance and de- 
gradation. After noticing Lieutenant Burnes’s exploration of the Oxus, 
Sir observed that he felt particularly gratified at the circumstance, 
that no branch of the public service was more prominent in fostering and 
bringing forward talent than the service of the East India Company, to 
which Lieutenant Burnes belonged. Aided by the Company, and by the 
vigour of his native character, the energy of his mind, his daring courage, 
his classical knowledge and store of science, he pursued his journey to 
central Asia, passed from Cabool to Bokhara, pushing his discoveries into 
& country interesting to all Englishmen, and making many important 
corrections of errors in the geography of the East. By the patient perse- 
ne and sound ae — he A oe te he made his way 

gh a barbarous country, which would hav 
en , ’ ave baffled any other man 

Aeutenant Burnes, in return, addressed the meeting. He felt ve 
grateful for the honour and approbation bestowed on hiss by the Geagrs- 
phical Society. Many travellers, he observed, had gone part of the same 
route before him, on their own account ; he, however, had been stimulated, 
assisted, and protected by the East India Company: through its great 
political influence, he was enabled to proceed with safety over his extended 
route. He was exceedingly pleased to see around him many gallant 
officers of that service, who had been his nions in arms in early 
life. After running over the course of his travels, Lieutenant Burnes 
stated, that when in the midst of the deserts of Tartary, in company with 
Mr. Moorcroft, he received a letter from a French gentleman at Lahore, 
together with the “ Rast India Gazette,” in which was an account of the 
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Geographical Society of London, setting forth its anxiety to promote the 
exploration of central Africa: the receipt of the information gladdened 
the hearts of the travellers, and added new life to them in their perilous 
undertaking. In conclusion, Lieutenant Burnes said he was altogether 
inadequate to the task of properly expressing the high sense he entertained 
of the notice and kindness conferred upon him, 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A communication from Mr. W. C. Taylor, “ On the present state and 
future prospects of Oriental Literature, viewed in connexion with the Royal 
Asiatic Society,” was read at a recent meeting, The author commenced 
by a rapid sketch of the progress of Oriental literature, from the time of 
Alexander the Great, to the establishment of the British empire in India. 
He asserted that the plans of the Macedonian conqueror were manifestly 
devised by an enlightened mind, and that, had Alexander's life been spared, 
he would have been remembered as the benefactor, not the scourge, of the 
human race. The dynasty of the Ptolemies was the only one among the 
successors of Alexander that continued to unite Europe and Asia by the 
bonds of commerce. In Alexandria were to be found representatives of all 
the religious creeds, and all the philosophic sects of the East and West. 
Hence, when the progress of Christianity directed the attention of the 
Greeks and Romans to the religion of Asia, the schools of Alexandria 
acquired an importance which had a fatal effect on the purity of the Chris- 
tian faith ; for the philosophers attempted to unite the simple doctrines of 
the Gospel with the dark and mysterious speculations of the East. It 
seemed not improbable that utter weariness of the violence and folly of 
heresiarchs prepared the way for that abject submission to authority which 
so long characterised the Christian Church. The sudden rise and wondrous 
extension of the Saracenic empire attracted less attention to Oriental 
literature than might have been expected ; but it began to be extensively 
cultivated when the progress .of science, under the patronage of the 
Kaliphs, had placed the Arabs at the head of the intellectual world. The 
Reformation, by directing public attention to the original language of the 
Scriptures, revived the study of the Hebrew and its cognate dialects, 
usually called the Semitic family of languages. The increase of the Levan- 
tine trade in England was followed by a more zealous study of Arabic and 
Persian literature; but this led to an error not yet completely exploded, 
namely, the belief that these literatures were the substance of all the 
literary treasures of the East ; and that Oriental literature was a uniform 
something compounded of the Bible and the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ;” as great a mistake as if European literature had been supposed 
single, made up by a blending of ‘ Paradise Lost” with “ Don Quixote.” 
He attributed the prevalence of more correct notions at present to the 
establishment of an Asiatic Society in Bengal, and showed that such a 
Society was necessary, both on account of the extent and variety of 
Oriental literature, and also on account of the errors to which individual 
investigators are Hable. The author dwelt at great length on the advan- 
tages and importance of the cultivation of Oriental literature to the British 
nation, as regarded our mighty empire in India, and our extensive com- 
mercial relations with the Fast. He showed how much had been done, 
and how much remairied to be done, in the investigation of the geography, 
statistics, and natural history of the countries with which we are eon- 
nected ; and declared that if the importance of the Royal Asiatic Society 
were fully understood, it would have “ a branch in every sea-port, and a 
member in every counting-house.” 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


“ Observations upon Silk and Silk Insects,’ by the Rev. Mr. Hope, was 
read at a recent meeting. The increasing value of the silk-trade-was in- 
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stanced in the quantity of silk imported for home consumption, which in 


the year 1833 amounted to 4,758,453 Ibs., being an increase of 3} per cent. 


over the preceding year. The value of the exports gave an increase of not 
less than 40 per cent. in a single year, The author stated that 700,000 

ersons were most probably at the present time occupied in the silk-trade. 

he chief object of the paper was, however, the suggestion of various plans 
for the importation and rearing of those large and splendid exotic species 
whence the supplies of silk of other countnes are derived. In the subse- 
quent discussion, the importance of these suggestions was admitted, and 
various observations were made as to the practicability of carrying them 
into effect. The memoir was illustrated by an exhibition of a very extensive 
and beautiful series of the exotic species of silk moths, some of which are 
scarcely equalled in size and splentode by any other lepidopterous insects. 
Various remarkable silk-cocoons were also exhibited. 





VARIETIES. 


Wool.—Total actual quantity on which duty has been paid for con- 
sumption from the official returns up to last week, comparing the present 
year to the same period, 1513 :— 

Pounds. 


Lonvon.,....Sheep’s, in 1034 . . , 1,445,375 








Other sorts . s ° 17,384,909 
———— 18,830,374 

Sheep's, in 1033 . ; 2,714,781 

Other sorts : ‘ . 16,203,622 
18,918,403 
Decrease in 1834, pounds . ‘ 88,029 


Batstou... Total, in 1834 . . . 101,765 
in}J83S. wwe 239,555 


Decrease in 1834, pounds . -« 137,790 
Hwuxt..... Total, in 1834 . : » 7,620,790 


in 1833 —C«; . . 8,963,179 





Decrease in 1834, pounds . . 1,342,389 
Total decrease in this year as compared with 
the same date last year at the above ports, 


pounds a ‘ ‘ ‘ " « 1,568,208 
Strock......In London, sheep's s . 374,232 
Other sorts , . ° 3,097,508 

Total pounds . —— 3,472,440 


At Liverpool, sheep's, pounds " ° 1,587,018 


Savings Banks and Turns-out—A pamphlet has just been put forth by 
Mr. Pratt, the barrister appointed to certify the rules of savings banks 
and fnendly societies. This production contains accounts of the savings 
banks in every county of England, Wales, and Ireland, showing the num- 
ber and amount of deposits, and the increase or decrease that has occurred 
in each particular instance, between November, 1831, and November, 1833, 
the latest periods to which the official returns reach. The result is, that 
in the space of those two years the total number of accounts has increased 
to the extent of 45,755; the increase of depositors of sums not exceeding 
50%. being 40,616, and the gross sum invested on the 20th of November, 
1833, amounting to 1,403,464/. more than in November, 1831. This state- 
ment affords satisfactory evidence of a ive improvement in the 
— ton of the industrious classes. It is worthy of observation, that the 

counties which exhibit a falling off in the amount of their deposits are 


precisely those in which trades’ unions and turns-out have prevailed to the 
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greatest extent. Among parts of the country where unions appear to have 
flourished at the expense of the savings banks, we may enumerate Derby- 
shire and Durham, in the latter of which there has been a decrease of 917 
out of 3651 accounts. As might naturally be supposed, the waste of 
capital has occurred principally among the smaller and poorer depositors ; 
the diminution in the number of accounts under 50/. being 719, and the 
decrease in sums below 1007. amounting to 830 of the entire 917. The 
highest average amount of deposits in the English counties occurs in 
Dorset and Hertford, where the accounts average 41/. to each depositor ; 
the lower averages are in London, 22/.; and in Monmouthshire and War- 
wickshire, in both which the average amount of each depositor is 25/, 
The increase in the deposits of the Irish savings’ banks has been hmm 
tionably much greater than in the English. In England and Wales the 
augmentations since 1831 do not exceed 8 per cent. of the gross sum 
invested, while in Ireland the increase has been above 25 percent. Of 
course it will be said that the condition of the Irish people being inferior 
to the English, there exists greater room for improvement in the one case 
than in the other, and that this circumstance explains the more rapid 
expansion of savings banks in Ireland. The observation is undoubtedly 
true, but it leaves the fact of the increasing prosperity of the sister king 

dom unshaken. It is clear that Ireland is not only in a state of progressive 
improvement, but that she is improving at a quicker rate than this country, 
it is remarkable that the number of accounts open in savings banks ont y 
exceeds that of the Bank of England for the receipt of dividends, In the 
latter there are 276,476 accounts, but in the former they amount to 475,155, 
with a capital of 15,715,111/. The humbler classes have thus no incon- 
siderable pecuniary stake in the welfare of their country, and in the pre- 
servation of the national faith. 


The Window Duties.—It is not generally known that all persons assessed 
to the window-duty are, by an Act passed the last Session of Parliament, 
empowered immediately to open, free of extra duty, any additional number 
of windows in their dwelling.houses. But if any new building be attached 
to a dwelling-house, or any communication be opened with any adjoining 
premises, the windows in the same will be charged with the duties already 
assessed. The same exemption will apply to persons not assessed, by rea- 
son of there being less than eight windows (exclusive of the front shop- 
windows) in their respective dwelling-houses. Composition for window- 
duties will entirely cease on the 5th of April next. The above important 
exemption will prevent surveyors from making surcharges on such duties, 


Important Statistical Table.—The following analysis of the occupation 
of the population of Great Britain is taken from “ Marshall’s Statistics of 
the British Empire :"— 


Descriptions. Number of Families. Persons, 
1821. 1831. 1831. 
Agricultural occupiers ° . . 250,000 250,000 1,500,000 
Agricultural labourers . ° . 728,956 800,000 4,800,000 
Mining labourers. ° . . 110,000 120,000 600,000 
Millers, bakers, butchers . . « 160,000 140,000 900,000 
Artificers, builders, &c.  . . . 200,000 230,000 650,000 
Manufacturers . . : . + 340,000 400,000 2,400,000 
Shopkeepers ° . . . -« 310,239 359,000 2,100,000 
Seamen and soldiers . ° . « 819,300 277,017 831,000 
Clerical, legal, and medical classes . -« 80,300 90,000 450,000 
Disabled paupers . . ° . 100,000 +=: 110,000 110,000 
Proprietors and annuitants . . - 192,888 316487 1,116,308 


Totals . - 2,011,383 3,363,504 16,537,308 
From this table it appears that the agricultural and mining classes com- 
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7-17ths of the whole population; the manufacturing class 5-17ths ; 
the. commercial class 2-17ths; the professional class, including the army 
and navy, and the non-producing class of proprietors and paupers, making 
up, in nearly equal moieties, the remaining 3-17ths. 


Corn.—From the account of the quantities of corn, grain, and meal, im- 
ported during the month ending 5th October, 1834, it appears that 73,344 
warters of various descriptions of foreign grain had arrived at the port of 
London, and that duties had been paid on 35,353 quarters for home con- 
sumption. The quantity of grain remaining in bond on the 5th of October 
was 1,206,141 quarters. 


The income for the past year of the Wesleyan yur! Society was 
54,7671. 98. 7d.; of the London Society, 45,175/. 48. 8d.—Sheffield Mercury. 


Arctic Land Expedition.—Letters have been received from Capt. Back, 
dated the 7th of May. He was actively engaged in making preparations 
for his departure for the coast; and though, under all circumstances, he 
had resolved to divide his party, and take only one boat and crew with 
him, his spirits were high, and he was convinced that no real danger need 
thus be apprehended. The Esquimaux to the eastward of Coppermine 
River are considered uniformly gentle and friendly to strangers. In this 
direction they are not brought in contact with any hostile tribes. Captain 
Back's vent, even of dry food, for a party reduced as he proposes, will 

robably be ample. The labour of transporting stores for them will be 
lens than if all proceed; and those left behind will push forward assist- 
ance during the season, to meet the advance on their return in autumn. 


The Hop Trade.—The duty wpon the growth of the present year has 
been officially declared at 329,956/. 17s. 9d., which was much greater than 
was anticipated, The duty for the present year is much larger than 
for many years past, it having produced to the revenue last year but 
272,878/.; im 1832, 241,770/.; and in 183), 304,122/. The total amount 
of duty paid upon hops, including the whole rate of Id. per Ib. the 
three 5 per cents. on ditto, and the new duty, is 18s, 8d. percwt. The 
prices of hops range as follow:—Kent pockets, from 958. to 120s. per 
ewt,; Sussex ditto, 92s. to 110s. per ewt.; yearlings, at 56s. to 958. per 
ewt.; and old hops from 18s. to 50s. per cwt. Farnham pockets (new 
crop), 168s. to 180s, per cwt. 


In making the excavations under the late House of Commons, the 
Speaker's house, &c., some interesting ancient works have been discovered. 
A Purbeck marble floor, checquered in squares of ten inches, was found 
four feet below the surface, as also two openings of what must have been 
splendid windows ; and a few feet outside the northernmost of these is to 
be seen the ancient well where King John was christened, and which well 
is evidently of Roman construction. Almost every day brings to light 
some further evidence of the sound judgment, good taste, and superior 
skill of the English architects, at least five hundred years before “ the 
schoolmaster was heard of. 


Sitk.—The quantity of silk imported for home consumption in 1833 
amounted to 4,758,453 Ibs., being an increase of 34 per cent. over the year 
preceditig. The value of the exports gives an increase of not less than 40 
percent. According to the Rev. Mr. Westwood, who submitted a paper 
on this subject at the last meeting of the Entomological Society, there are 
probably at present about 700,000 persons Occupied in the silk e. 


Whale Fishery.—Last year, the nine vessels belonging to Dundee took 
217 whales at Davis's Straits fishery, from which about 2015 tuns of oil 
and 100 tons of bone were obtained, calculated to be worth 65,000/. This 
year eight vessels were at the fishing—one at Greenland. The whole took 
only 118 whales, which are expected to yield about 1030 tuns of oil and 
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fifty tons of bone, The cargoes of all the British vessels last season pro- 
duced about 14,500 tuns of oil; this season, it is calculated they will only 
yield between 5000 and 6000, 


Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland —The direction of the trigonome- 
trical survey has long been confided to Colonel Colby, whose duty it is to 
direct all the operations. There were several officers all actively engaged 
in the measurement, and of these we can mention Captain Henderson and 
Lieutenant Murphy, in addition to Lieutenant Drummond. How arduous 
a task they had to perform may be inferred from the fact that 400 feet of 
the base crosses the river Roe, near Newton-Limevaddy, over which a 
kind of bridge was laid on piles driven into the bed of the river. The 
party were in the water ten hours a day in the month of June of the year 
1828, sometimes breast deep, in executing this part of the measurement, 
which, for greater accuracy, was gone twice over. Such was the accurac 
with which the work was executed, notwithstanding its unfavourable posi- 
tion, that the two results differed only by one five-hundredth part of a foot, 
which is at the rate of about a foot in forty miles. The measurement was 
begun in October, 1827; and the first 200 feet were measured twice over, 
in the presence of Messrs. Herschell and Babbage (now Knights), and the 
difference of the two results did not exceed half the bisection of a dot. 


General Post Offce.—The new Act of Parliament has lately come 
into operation, by which stamped por ae om may henceforth be sent to 
any of his Majesty's possessions and colonies beyond the seas free of 
expense, and received from the same, if put up in covers open at each end, 
with no other writing or print than the name of the parties to whom sent: 
newspapers printed in foreign colonies, and in the language of such colonies, 
may be received as formerly on the payment of three-pence postage. 
Newspapers may be forwarded to France and other parts of the continent 
on the payment of two-pence when put in the foreign post-office here, and 
received from the same states on the payment of two-pence, if printed in the 
language of such state. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


United States Shipping.—At the present moment, when so much atten- 
tion is paid to the increase or diminution of British commercial shipping 
in amount of numbers and tonnage, the following statement may be 
wholly uninteresting, since it shows the great, nay rapid, increase of that 
class of shipping in the United States. It is taken from the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, recently made to Congress, ie Adee it appears 
the registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage of the United States amount 
to 1,439,450 tons, divided among the states and territories as follows :— 
Maine, 192,714; N. Hampshire, 17,126; Massachusetts, 395,924; Rhode 
Island, 40,607; Connecticut, 52,878 ; Vermont, 1,531 ; New York, 319,209; 
New Jersey, 33,142 ; Pennsylvania, 88,162; Delaware, 13,265 ; Maryland, 
80,702 ; District of Colombia, 17,225; Virginia, 48,877; North Carolina, 
32,142; South Carolina, 15,560 ; Georgia, 8,651, Ohio, 9,683 ; Tenessee, 
3,047; Michigan, 1,758; Alabama, 7,240; Mississippi, 926; Louisiana, 
61,171 ; Florida, 1,911; Key West, 1,091 tons, 


ent | of the Press in France.—From the 2d August, 1830, when a 
perpetual oblivion of offences was proclaimed, up to the Ist October, 1833, 
the account of Government prosecutions of the Parisian press stands as 
follows :—Indictments, 411 ; condemnations obtained, 143 ; whole duration 
of inearcerations arising from them, sixty-five years and two months ; 
penalties awarded, 12,062 pounds sterling. And the same account for the 
year to the Ist October, 1834, gives the subsequent list of addenda there- 
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Sato. indictments, 119; condemnations, 45; duration of imprisonments, 


-one years and four months; and penalties inflicted, 4378 pounds 
7 ing. In the lapse of rather more than four years, therefore, the public 
press of the French metropolis alone has suffered, under the tender mercies 
of the Barricade system of popular freedom, by 520 indictments, 188 con- 
demnations, a century and six months of incarcerations, and 16,449 pounds 
sterling of penalties. 


The “ Revue Encyclopedique” gives some very interesting information 
relative to the children who are abandoned by their parents throughout 
France, and who are supported in the hospitals and other institutions of 
the country. The “ Revue” states, that according to official accounts that 
have been made, since the year 1819 the number of foundlings had increased 
from 99,346 to 122,98). e last number was during the year 1831, since 
which period no accounts have been made up. According to the law, the 
male children should be placed on board the vessels of the Royal Navy, 
but the Captains are so averse to take them, on account of their birth, 
that but very few are employed in this manner. They are under the care 
of the nurses until they arrive at the age of 12 years, from which time, 
until they arrive at the age of majority, they are employed in the fields and 
in various ways, but do not receive any salary for their labour. After the 
age of 21, they are turned into the world to seek their own subsistence. 
According to the statistics of the mortality among these children, it appears 
that formerly nine died out of every ten before attaining the age of twelve 
years. At the present time the average is about one in three. In 1830, 
198 died out of 593 who were admitted into the hospital of Montpelier. 
This amelioration is accounted for by the increased sum which has been 
allowed for the children’s support, and likewise to the visits of the medical 
gentlemen who have by a recent regulation been appointed to that service. 


French Ministers during Four Years.—The following is a list of all the 
political men who, since the 31st of July, 1830, have been called to sit for 
a longer or shorter period at the Council Board of Louis Philippe :—MM, 
Dupont I'Eure, Baron Louis, Marshal Gerard, Comte de Rigny, Bignon, 
Guizot, de Broglie, Marshal Jourdan, Tupinier, Molé, Sebastiani, Lafitte, 
C, Perier, Marshal Maison, Montalivet, Mérilhou, d’Argout, Marshal Soult, 
Barthe, Girod de Ain, Humann, Thiers, Persil, Duch@tel, Roussin, Jacob, 
Due de Bassano, Bresson, General Bernard, Passy, Teste, Charles Dupin, 
Marshal Mortier. Total, 33—8} a year. 


Population of France-—The average annual births in France for the 
last ten years have been 967,490, and that of the deaths 781,480; so that 
the average annual increase of population has been 186,000. The aggre- 
gate increase during that period has been 1,860,000; of which ah 
1,045,000 were males, and $15,000 females; making a majority of males of 
one in five. The annual average of marriages has been 234,544. 


Parisian Improvements.—The prefect of the department has decided 
on the a nation of 1,500,000f. for works in the de la Concorde 
and the Gomes Elysées, which will be proceeded with, to the amount of 
500,000f. annually, till they are completed. There will be a great basin, 
with an elegant fountain, in each of the four squares of the place, and six 
fountains in different parts of the Champs Elysées, where handsome build- 
ings will be erected for dances, concerts, exhibitions, and other establish- 
ments—such as coffee-houses, eating-houses, and reading-rooms. All the 
paltry buildings which now exist in the Champs Elysées are to be de- 
mol} but not a tree is to be cut down, The works will be begun in the 
spring of 1835.—Paris Advertiser, 


Recent letters from Egypt announce that the magnificent for 


rele, eennnemaswlih the Red Stn, means of a canal across 
the of Suez, has been again resumed. It was formerly in contem- 
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plation to lay down a rail-road on the same track ; but, after estimating the 
probable difficulties and expenses of the undertaking, it was abandoned in 
favour of the present scheme. “ Surely,” adds the letter, “ the merchants 
of England, Holland, France, and the ports of the Baltic, whom it will 
most Cad benefit, ought to encourage so splendid and useful an un- 
dertaking.” 


Junction of the Rhine with the Danube,—The Government of Bavaria is 
now anxiously occupied with the consideration of a plan for uniting the 
Rhine with the Danube by means of a canal. The canal will have its 
source in the Danube, near Kelheim. Its course will follow the valley of 
the small river d’Altmuhl and the Sulz, as fur as Newmark ; from thence 
the canal will pass in the direction of Nuremberg, and pass the river Reg- 
nitz, by Furth and Bamberg. Its length will be 592,534 Bavarian feet, or 
234 German miles. Its breadth will be 54 Bavarian feet, and its depth 34 
The highest elevation of the canal will be 273 feet above the surface of the 
Danube, near Kelheim, and 630 feet above the surface of the Regnitz, near 
Bamberg. This elevation will be attained by means of 94 locks. It ap- 
pears, from an official calculation, that the conveyance of a quintal of goods 
throughout the whole length of the canal will not cost above a kreutzer and 
a half, including the expenses of navigation. 


Intended Short Cut to India.—The advantages and great importance of 
a speedy communication between this country and India have long been 
the subject of serious conversation and of solicitude with all persons inte- 
rested in the trade with that extensive empire, and we understand that the 
oe, ea of its being fulfilled are now drawing near. Two sons of Mr. 
talloway, the civil engineer, who have for a considerable number of years 
been established in business, and resident in Alexandria, have just arrived 
in London, bringing with them the authority and the means for the forma- 
tion of a grand railway from Cairo to Suez, and will, we hear, shortly com- 
mence by contracting for locomotive engines and the supply of iron for the 
completion of the road. In connexion with this undertaking the naviga- 
tion by steam of the Levant will be of much importance, and a Company 
with that object in view has been established at Leghorn, and two steam- 
vessels for their use are now being built at Liverpool, to sail between Mar- 
seilles, the Italian ports in the Mediterranean, and Alexandria, and the 
calculation made is, that passengers or advices from London proceeding to 
Leghorn or Marseilles as the place of embarkation, may reckon on reach- 
ing Bombay in six or seven weeks, the beneficial results of which cannot 
require a single observation. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Underwriters, held at the office of 
the American Assurance Company, New York, on the 2nd of October, the 
patsy resolution was unanimously adopted, viz., that the different 
Marine Assurance Companies in the city of New York would allow a de- 
duction of 5 per cent. on the net premiums which might be taken after that 
date on all vessels, and on the outfits of vessels on whaling and seali 
voyages, concluding without loss, provided the master and mate make affi- 
davit after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits had been 
drunk on board the vessel by the officers and crew during the voyage or 
term for which the vessel or outfits were insured. 


Curious Discovery in France—As some workmen were digging _ 
the high road, at Homaize, a village about five leagues from Poitiers, they 
found the skeleton of an elephant, in perfect preservation. The bones were 
placed horizontally upon a sort of bench of calcareous stone, and 

a space of more ten feet (French) in length, by a foot and ja in 
breadth. They were contained in a vein of earth of a red colour. This 
vein was surmounted by a layer of calcareous stone, and was itself sepa- 
rated by another layer of the same earth. 


Rock Avalanche,—One of those partial disruptions of nature which per- | 
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th k of took place in September at Santa Vera, in Peru ; 
od tine of oo ones the weather, descended with a dreadful 
crash upon the peaceful village below, and destroyed twenty-three of its 
inhabitants, besides many sheep, cattle, and other animals. 


Diamond.—Galignani’s Paris paper contains an account of a fine dia- 
mond found by a poor man in a piece of wood from the Levant, and which 
is valued at 500,000 francs, and would be worth much more if it had not a 
slight tinge of yellow, It had, it is supposed, been concealed in the tree 
when young. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tux open weather still continues favourable to husbandry, The wheat 
was got in excellently, and though some complain (for when was it 
that farmers did not complain?) of the drought, that the seed does not 
come up, and that the crop will consequently be short, and other such 
misgivings, we can only say that our own field of observation, neither 
limited in space nor by prejudices, enables us to contradict these appre- 
hensions, The wheat is rising beautifully, and we have seldom remarked 
the superiority of the drill husbandry made so manifest. It is indeed to 
he expected that “with practice will come perfectness ;” but it should also 
seem that greater care has been exerted. e truth probably is, that the 
larmer now takes a pride in his art, and is compelled to be cautious not 
only in regard to character, but is admonished by low prices to increase, 
as far as in him lies, the produce, to compensate the epression, What- 
ever the cause, the effect must be beneficial, both individually and 
nationally. 

The change in the Ministry has awakened in the landed interest the 
renovation of hope, and especially since Lord Wharncliffe and Sir Edward 
Knatchbull have accepted places; for the country can only imagine one 
cause for the introduction of such men—the conciliation of that interest. 
In point of abilities, they have never risen above mediocrity. As statesmen, 
they are of no repute; indeed, their political career has been distinguished 
by nothing but Ultra-Toryism, an attribute the judicious friends of the 
Duke and Sir Robert are most anxious to disclaim, There appears then 
no single reason but the one assigned —a desire to impress the agricultural 
interest generally (with a view, no doubt, to the elections) that their pros- 
perity is to form an especial object of care under the new (old?) order of 
things. The secession of the Marquis of Chandos, after coquetting with 
the new Government, looks a little adverse to this oy speculation, 
No malt-tax or no Lord Chandos, is said to have been the condition ; and 
Sir Robert preferred the millions to the Marquis, The noble lord has 
since expressed a hope (coupled, however, with the declaration that “he 
puts no confidence in any breast but his own”) that Ministers would give 
up & part of that obnoxious impost. We should not wonder to see the 
matter pushed by county-meetings to petition for the repeal. Wherever 
it is an object to bring the candidates to a declaration of their intentions, 
and to compel them as it were to its support, this will be used as an engine 
of compulsion; and if the dissolution of Parliament be sufficiently delayed, 
it will be one of great force, But after all, can a tax yielding four millions, 
something more than one-fourth of the revenue caorepr wae to the pur- 
poses of ment, be conceded without the substitution of a property 
or income tax; and can any Minister be expected either to reduce esta- 
blishments or to avail himself of an alternative already abundantly proved 
by the clearest induction from figures to be impracticable, without a most 
casqeal inpoutite of chars upes the potent’ ir licbat’ Pool bes 
u imposition o e upon ject? Si . 
already declared his impression that, under the existing reduction of pa- 
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tronage, it is scarcely possible to carry on the King's Government, The 
Duke has put the question still more strongly, and demanded how it is to 
be carried on? Is the relinquishment of the impost at all probable, or 
even possible? Nor do we believe the farmer (the tenantry that is to say) 
would be at all benefitted in a pecuniary sense. The effect of protecting 
duties has been to elevate the rent of land, not the occupier’s profits. 
Probatum est—there stands the fact; the landlord, not the farmer, has 
thriven; and so it must continue to be while the competition for farms is 
so urgent. Even under the present adverse circumstances, if a farm be 
vacant, numerous tenants are ready to compete for it; nay, we know that 
applications for occupations on the chance of their becoming vacant are 
frequently made to large proprietors and their agents, 

In this state of things, the landlord would take advantage of a rise in the 
price of barley, and the benefits to the tenants would simply be found in 
the moral advantages upon the character of the labourer after the first 
burst, the first effects of the repeal of the duty, Nothing short of a com- 
plete revision of the whole financial system of the country, having for its 
object the relief of industry from the fatal effects of taxes upon raw 
materials, and other misapplications or ignorance of the principles, can 
give relief, 

The prices have fluctuated little during thé month, the principal 
feature of the markets being that of a difficulty to sell; flour having fallen 
three shillings a sack on the best households, and from sixpence toa 
shilling on ship qualities, forms the exception, This, however, is naturally 
followed by a reluctance to purchase wheat on the part of the millers, who 
will now, by the coming in of the water, and by steadier winds, be reduced 
to trade at a nearer approximation of the raw to the manufactured article 
than they have been. The supply of barley has been liberal, yet the 
Marquis of Chandos advised the farmers to thresh their barley, with a view 
to keep up the duty, The maltsters, taking advantage of this increased 
supply, have held off buying, except on lower terms; and even fine 
Chevalier parcels have been sold at a shilling decline, The Irish ape: 
tations have been large; some few malting qualities have also arrived from 
Denmark. It is a curious fact connected with this trade, that the con- 
sumption of malt in London and its neighbourhood has increased during 
the fast year, compared with 1833, one hundred thousand quarters, The 
ascertained deficiency of the growth will not, however, in all probability, 
suffer the price to fall materially. White peas are plentiful, and prices 
barely kept up; maple and gray scarce, and a little up. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Cultivation of Beet-root in France—A branch of industry which Na- 
poleon had striven to naturalize in France, but which only a few years ago 
was still almost insignificant, has lately risen into great importance—we 
allude tothe manufacture of sugar from beet-root. If we are rightly in- 
formed, nearly three hundred manufactories of the kind already exist in the 
two departments of Le Nord and Pas-de-Calais. Su the av 
produce of each to be 100,000 pounds of rugar, the result would 
3,000,000 pounds annually produced in those districts alone. 

The principal cause of ‘this active extension of the manufacture of beet- 
root sugar is its advantageousness to ture. In most of pea 
vinces of France the system of fallows still prevails; the land lies 
one year in three. The cultivation of beet-root enables fallows to be dis- 
pensed with, After the sugar has been extracted, there remains so nutri- 
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tious a pulp, that in two months, without the employment of any other 
food, a great number of cattle may be fattened upon it. A single manu- 
factory, of ordinary size, affords a sufficient quantity to feed at least a hun- 
dred bullocks and four or five hundred sheep, for the six winter months. 
This is already a considerable source of profit ; and the manure produced 
by these cattle permits the cultivators, in addition, to till their land on the 
third year instead of leaving it fallow, which is equivalent to an addition of 
one-half to the extent of their land. A recent event has still further aug- 
mented the favourable prospects of the manufacture of beet-root sugar. 
This is a discovery for which M. Brume-Chevalier, a refiner at Lille, has 
taken out a patent. By M. Brume’s process, the root, which had pre- 
viously yielded only five per cent., now yields not less than ten per cent. 

The French colonists, alarmed at the progress of this new branch of 
industry, are endeavouring to combat it with its own weapon. The agents 
of the various colonies are hastening to take advantage, for their own ma- 
nufacture, of the “ systéme d evaporation et de cuisson,” which has sud- 
denly doubled the progress of the home manufacture. The house of 
Scipion Perrier, Edwards, Chaper, and Co., under the management of the 
nephew of the minister, Casimir Perrier, are so actively engaged in manu- 
facturing the apparatus for the new process, that in two months they have 
sold to the amount of 1,200,000 francs. 

The English planters and refiners will find valuable information on the 
process of M. Brume-Chevalier, in an article published in the last number 
of the “ Portefeuille du Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers.” The author of 
the article is M. Pouillet, Member of the Institute and Director of the 
“ Conservatoire, one of the most distinguished scientific men in France. 


A new threshing-machine, which is worked by manual labour instead of 
by horse-power, has recently been introduced into Lincolnshire, and found 
to possess all the advantages of the horse-machine, It employs eight men, 
four of whom turn two windlasses which supersede the horse-wheel ; it 
threshes the corn quite as clean as the old machines, and in substituting 
human for brute labour it obviates the powerful objection to which the 
former improvement was obnoxious, of diminishing the employment of a 
redundant population. Such a machine has beerfused in the neighbour- 
hood of Falkingham, and has given satisfaction to both farmers and 
labourers, the latter of whom can earn 3s, a day each by working at it, 


NEW PATENTS. 


To John Hearle, of Devonport, in the county 
of Devon, engineer, for hie invention of cer- 
tain improvements in engioe-pumps, appli- 
cable to ships, and every other purpose that a 
pemp can be applied. 

Te Joseph Gibbs, of Kennington, in the 
county of Surrey, engineer, for his invention 


Te Peter Rothwell Jackson, of Bolton le. 
Moors, in the county of Lancaster, engineer, 
for bis lavention of certain improvements in 
hydraulic presses and pumps. 

Te James Walton, of Sowerby Bridce, in 
couaty of York, cloth-dresser aod Guisher 


4 


for his invention of certain improvements in 
the machinery used for raising the pile of 
woollen and other cloths, 

To Daniel Rutter Long, of Bath, in the 
county of Someract, chemist, for his invention 
of a new mode of applying certain antipu- 
trescent and flavouring substances to meat. 

To Jean Michael Cramer, of Leicester-sq. 
in the county of Middlesex, mechanic, for his 
invention of an improved steam-engine. 

To Charles de Bergue, of Ciapham, in the 
county of Surrey, engineer, for bis invention 
of certain improvements in machinery for 
spinning or twisting cotton, fax, silk, and 
other Bbrous sabstances. 

Te Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Sloane- 
terrace, Chelsea, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer, for certain improvements jn machi- 
nery or apparatus for making paper, being 
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partly a communication from a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. 

To Edward Galley Giles, of Lincolu's-inn- 
fields, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
for certain improvements on apparatus for 
engraving on copper and certain other sub- 
stances, being a communication from a fo- 
relener residing abroad. 

To Samuel Garner, of Lombard-street, in 
the city of London, gentieman,for an improve 
ment in the art of multiplying certain draw- 
ings and engravings, or impressions, being 
a communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad, 

To William Crofts, of New Radford, in the 
county of Nottingham, machine maker, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
certain machinery for making tig ared or orna- 
mental bobbin-net, or whatis commonly called 
bebbin-net lace, 

To William Wells, of Salford, in the county 
of Lancaster, machine-maker, and George 
Scholefield, of the same place, mechanical 
draftsman, for their invention of an improved 
apparatos or machine for cutting the pile or 
cords of fustians and other fabrica manufac. 
tured of cotton, woul, and other fibrous mate- 
rial-, 


To Robert Whiteside, of Air, in the county 
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of Air, wine merchant, for bis invention of 
certain improvements in the wheels of steam- 
carriages, and in the machinery for propelling 
the same, also applicable to other purposes, 

To Alexander Craig, of Edinburgh, for im- 
provements in steam-cngines, being a com- 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To James Lutton, of Tudor Place, Totten- 
han Court Road, in the county of Middlesex, 
chair-maker, for his invention of certain im- 
provements on castors for furniture, 

To Robert Joseph Barlow, of Rudiley, In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, for his Invention 
of certain improvements in springs applicable 
to varringes, and other purposes, 

To James Couch, of Stoke, Devonport, Cap- 
tain inthe Royal Navy, for his invention of 
certain improvements in ships’ channels, 

To Jacob Tilton Slade, of Carburton-street, 
Fitzroy Square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Gentleman, for his invention of an improved 
metallic sheathing for the bottoms of ships 
and vessels, 

To John Donkin, of Blue Anchor Road, 
Bermondsey, in the county of Surrey, civil 
engineer, for certain improvements in the 
machinery for making paper, belog a commu: 
nication from a foreigner residing abroad, 





BANKRUPTsS, 


vnom NovyEMBER 18, ro pecemnnre 23, 1834, incLustivE. 


Nov. 18.~—H. J. Ronsars, James-street, 
Lissun-grove, victualler. F. FRANKLAND, 
Oxford-street, carpet -warehouseman. F. Vou- 
THotr, Rae de Clery, Paris, merchant. J. 
Veany, Revent-street, hosier. Ww. Hu. P. 
Iiarcu, Regent-street, boot-maker. Te 
Tukeo, West-sequare, Southwark, plicture- 
dealer. T. Dew nuast, Manchester, book- 
seller, J. Coon, Dartford, Kent, miller. G. 
W. Pattison, Crossstreet, Islington, mer- 
chant. J. Warstirey, J. Baooxn, J. Hat. 
ninky, and J. Hatsitey, jun. Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers. G. Puen, 
*heffield, Vorkshire, laceman. J.C. Win- 
s ON, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, blacksmith. 
T. STANLEY, Leeds, Yorkshire, manofacturer. 
J. Durrett, Bring, Kent, grocer. G.Micurn, 
Newcaatle-upon-Tyne, merchant. J. Par- 
MENTER, Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, linen- 
draper. W. Sita, Birmingham, Warwick. 
shire, victualler, E. Matawitn, F. F. Mara. 
win, and T. Matuwiy, North Shielis, Nor. 
thumberland, chain-makérs. Rn. Ciswes 
and J. Craewes, Cobridge, Staffordshire, ma- 
nufacturers of earthenware. T. P.unner, 
Wolverhampton, grocer. 


Nov. 21—S. Nix and W. J. Gatnaext, 
Queen-street, Cheapside, wine-merchants, 58. 
SoLomonson, Backlersbury, bill-broker, J. 
Mittsza, Red Lion- passage, Red Lion-square, 
tavern-keeper. W. Baoons, New-street- 
square, Fetterlane, lamp-manafacturer. 8. 
Caonsany, High-street, Putney. grocer. E. 
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Ercnues and I. Ercues, Hythe, Kent, linen- 
drapers. T. Finin, Mornington-place, Cam- 
berwell New-road, flour-factor, T,Srexcen, 
Charch-street, Bethnal-green, shoe-manufac- 
turer. A. Lameat, Churchstreet, Spital- 
fields, patent medicine-vender, G. BB. Saw- 
yea, Leicester-square, builder, T. Warp, 
Liverpool, hatter. T. Davigs and W. Da- 
vies, Liverpool, merchants. W. Wier, 
Manchester, picture-merchant, A. Suert- 
HAM, Taunton, Somersetshirce, lankeeper, J, 
Noutnson, Manchester, wine-merchant. T, 
Hipson, Mosele Wake green, Worcestershire, 
factor, M.E. Buawann, Bideford, Devon- 
shire, dealer. 


Nov. 2%. —J. G. Cuatst, Cooper's-row, 
Tower-hill, merchant. T. Taatcusa, Fleet- 
street, reedaman. W. Roantanzs, Long- 
acre, coach-bullder. TT. TaYien, Fore-street, 
City, carpet-warehouseman, J,W. LAYTON, 
Kew, coal-merchant. J. Hanwoon, Over 
Darvin, Lancashire, cotton cloth-manufac- 
torer. J.B. Cansow, Liverpool, wool-mer- 
chant. P. M’Aapere, Liverpool, shipwright. 
M.G. Spore woop, Oldham, mercer. KR. A, 
Soutan, Colchester, Eesex, printer. 


Nov. 28.—J. D. Surra, Norwood, Kent, 
stable keeper. A. D. Smatt, Napebury, 
Hertfordshire, dealer in cattle. G. Bau, 
Cherteey, Surrey, tailor, J, Winwecm, Strat- 
ford, Eesex, coach-master. B, Baapveer 
and R. Carratt, New Shades, White Hart- 
c.urt, Lombard-strect, wine-merchants, iH, 

h 
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P. Hews, St Mary-at- Mill, City, wine-mer. 
chant. J. 8, Sravens, Duke-street, Gros- 
yenorequare, plumber. A. Baar, Red Lion. 
yard, Holborn, horse dealer. M. CaLpwkit, 
Austin friars, merchant. J. N. Hassett, 
Shrewsbary, Shropshire, mercer. J. Foster, 
Fasingwold, Yorkshire, money-acrivener. A. 
Joves and J. Forserna, Halstead, Fesex, 


ribbon manufacturers. A. FE. ApaAnam, 
Exeter, optician J. Coates, Worcester, 
linen draper. mh. Nagy, Preston, Lanca- 
shire, jankeeper W. F. Haines, Lea- 


mington, Warwickshire, surgeon. G, Pair. 
tres and! Warrrow, Haverfordwest, linen 
and woollen drapers. 


Dec. 2.—J. Aratn, Bridgewater square, City, 
stationer T. LD. Surra, Norwood, Surrey, 
atable keeper. W. Ex.anixeror, Birming- 
ham, money-scrivener J. Baown, Wap- 
ping wail, victaa) ler R. Gary, King-street, 
Aldgate, lronmoncer T. Jonas, Little 
Newport street, trimming-seller, R. Moone, 
Brighton, hotel keeper. J. Exps, Stone 


house, near Devonport, linen draper. E. 
BLavacey, Bloomsbury-market, plumber. 
W. Rirtev, Sheffield, joiner W. K, 


Weetty, Salford, Lancashire, flax spinner. 
J. Rooruaorvp, Staley-bridge, Lancashire, 
stone.mason, S Mason, Liverpool, vic 
tualler, FE. Cauncatus, Cardiff, shoe- 
maker, S. Aanwoartu, Houghton-hall, 
Lancashire, hat manufacturer. BR. Caoss 
LEY, Rotherham, Yorkshire, tailor K 
Kerr, Newcastle-upon.Tyne, merchant J. 
P. Hicasand C. BE. Hicas, Eastingedon, Glou 
cesters!ire, clothiers R. Baron, Bishop 
Auckland, Durham, surgeon. 


Tee. &.—J. D. Surra, Norwood, stable 
keeper, J. Raver, Colchester, stagecoach 
proprietor. N. Tayetowr, Lincoln's-inn, 
law etationer. 8. W. Svusrevance, Picca- 
dilly, bookseller. R. T. Scaan, jun. Bi- 
shop's Stortford, Hertfordshire, surgeon. J, 
Faar and T. Haimes, Hrownlow-street, Hol 
bern, tailors T. Warera, Trowbridge, 
Wilts, cloth manufacturer, J° Grane, Ram. 
sey, Huntingdonshire, grocer B. Caossy, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, draper. J, Stare 
aod J. Powsson, Wharf, City-basin, marble, 
stone, and granite masons. T. ALDERSON, 
Rufford, Lancashire, innkeeper. O. Heuser 
Lan, Halstead, Kesex, ecrivener. J. Hon. 
Tew, Leeds, Yorkshire, joiner R. Swac- 
raen, Leeda, Vorkebire, tailor J. Bioore, 
Birmingham, factor BK. Fisivororss, 
Kinfare, Staffordshire, innkeeper. RK. HAL 
niteyv, Leeds, cloth.merchant. 


Dee. 9—G. Bovea, Leadenhal!-market, 
leather- factor W. B. Srvanr, Mount-str, 
Grosvenor.equare, tailor J. Kinesiey, 
Holme, Bedfordshire, sheep-jobber J. 
HNeurnanye, Newrate street, victualler, J. 

_ D. Swrra, Norwood, Surrey, stable-keeper. 
A. Rrearea, Soho-square, books+lier. w. 
Poor and V. Teomson, Surrey Theatre 
Coffee-bouse, Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars. 
road 3. Beaar, Tabervaciec. walk, Hoxton, 
drayer. W. Bioxam, Warnford-coart, 


Throgmorton-street, stock-broker. Cc. M, 
Paywxe and J, Jongs, Garratt-lane, Wands. 
worth, silk-printers. TT. Coreman, Darlas- 
ton, Staffordshire, nall-master. T. ALDER- 
sow, Rufford, Lancashire, lonkeeper. R. 
Fietpnouse, Kinfare, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper T. Dowe, Andiley, Staffordshire, 
farmer. W. Laake, Bungay, liquor-mer 
chant. 

Dec. 12—J.Vorrans, jun., Leeds, Yorkshire, 
woollen cloth manufacturer. D. Bowen, 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, linen-draper. R. 
and G. Suanetey, Oxford-street, stationers, 
W. Baoapy, Leeds, wool-dealer. R. Kenor, 
New-street, Bishopsgate-street, grocer. G. 
Snoonatpon, Skinner-street, City, tailor and 
draper S. Danvrorp, Battersea-fields, 
money -scrivener. D, Hatten, Linthwaite, 
and J. Haren, Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, cloth- 
manufacturers. H. Crank, Bridgewater, So 
mersetshire, linen-draper. B. CHALLINOR, 
Derby, colour manufacturer. S. and J, 
Puitttrs, Liverpool, merchants F. F. 
Bineusy, Wakefield, printer. T. M. Mykas, 
Liverpool, salt-broker. W. Pors and A. 
Campatpor, Liverpool, ship-builders. J. 
FE. Devey, Hurcott Mill, Kidderminster, mil- 
ler J. Grawam, Netland, Westmoreland, 
seed-dealer. 


Dec. 16—T. Witxrxson and F.Down, 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly, bill-brokers J. 
8. Hurcatnson, Montague-close, Southwark, 
leather-seller. EK. Cocker, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, hardwareman. Cc. F. Orren- 
nkim, East India Chambers, Leadenhall-str., 
merchant, C. Apkacaomark, Liverpool, 
merchant. J. Grover, May'’s-buildings, St. 
Martin’s-lane, watch-maker. T. Weis, 
Binham, Norfolk, farmer. S. Torres, 
Nottingham, wharfinger. J. Wararat, 
Portsmouth, tavern-keeper. 

Dec. 19.—J. C. Craxe, High-street, Shad- 
well, grocer. J. Kenpaica, Sidney-alley, 
print and bookseller. G. B. Baown, E. R. 
Danson, andC. Duxcan, New Broad-street, 
City, merchants W. Cassy, Cow-crose-st, 
vietualler, T. Jounson, Petworth, Sussex, 
surgeon. J. Wairtter, Liverpoo', mer- 
chant. J, Caosea, G. Watxar, and J.C. 
Watner, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, ship and in- 
surance brokers. 5S. Tomtrneson, Liverpool, 
corn-merchant. S. Jongss, New Sarom, 
bookseller. FE. Oagiev, Wimborne Min- 
ster, Dorsetshire, linen-draper. T. LANs, 
Hereford, seedsman. 


Dec. 23,—B. Moaatson, New Gloucester- 
street. Hoxton New-town, and Wilson-street, 
Finebury-square, carpenter and builder. R. 
E.rorp, jun., Twitkenham-common, veteri- 
nary-enrceon and farrier. R. Faaser, 
Middle Queen's buildings, Rrompton, wine- 
merchant. T. Daiver, Pemell's-terrace, 
Peckham, merchant and master-mariner. FE. 
G. Woop, Liverpool, common brewer. W. 
OnarmMan, Alleosmore, Herefordshire, timber 
merchant, TT. Pras, Liverpool, corn-mer- 
chant. J. Raxtea, Longham, Norfolk, 
ballder and carpenter, W. Kapwatt, 
Weston, Somersetshire, victualler. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Some degree of inactivity is always 
observable in aur principal manufac- 
tures at this season of the year; but 
the stagnation at the present time is 
more complete than is generally the 
case. Two or three causes may be sup- 
posed to have concurred in producing 
this effect; the most powerful, doubt- 
less, is the reaction, which, to a greater 
or less extent, is ever the attendant 
upon a high degree of activity in any 
particular branch of trade or manufac- 
ture. For some considerable time past, 
the principal products of our manufac. 
turing industry have been required and 
supplied to an extent that has called 
into full employment the various arti- 
zaus in Cotton, Wool, and Silk; yet as 
the supply is never accurately adjusted 
to the demand, but, on the contrary, is 
always certain in the long run to go 
much beyond it, and as this state of 
things necessarily implies such a con- 
sumption of the raw material as tends 
greatly to enhance its price, it is impos- 
sible but that the rapid march of in- 
dustry should be occasionally retarded 
to allow the demand to press again upon 
the supply, and to enable the increasing 
quantity of raw produce to operate as a 
check upon its price. Among secondary 
causes of the present depression, may 
be classed the prospect of an impending 
general election, which always inter- 
feres with the operations of trade, and, 
in so far as the business of Mercers and 
Deapers is concerned, the present Court 
and general mourning. 

The Market for Colonial Produce has 
been languid for some time past; all 
transactions are now suspended on ac- 
count of the holidays, The quotations 
of British Plantation Sugars are, for 
Jamaica brown, 52s. to 54s.; middling, 
h4s. to 57s.; good to fine, 58s. to Gls. ; 
Barbadoes, 57s. to 63s, For Foreign 
Sugars there is some Continental de- 
mand, and orders have been received 
here to a considerable extent; the limi- 
tation of price has, however, in almost 
every case, prevented the execution of 
them. The Market for Refined Su 
is firm; sales are made of fine red, 
at 32s. 


In British Plantation Coffee, the pur- 
chases of late have chiefly been confined 
tou the demands for home consumption ; 
the present quotations are, for Jamaica, 
triage, 594. to 66%.; ordinary, to good 
ordinary, 68s. to 82s. ; fine ordinary, 84s. 
to O4s.; middling, to good middling 


, 


6s. to 1ld4s.; fine middling, 118s. to 
124s.; Dominica, fine ordinary, 82s, to 
87s.; middling, 92s. to Gs. 

In Spices, Pepper is in good demand, 
a parcel of Sumatra lately brought by 
public sale 4d. to 4}¢d. per lb. ; Nutmegs 
are quoted Gd. lower, good quality bring- 
ing 6s, Od. to Js.; Mace and Cloves are 
without alteration, 

Cotton, Silk, and Wool, manifest the 
effects of the present inactive state of 
the manufactories; the transactions are 
very limited at reduced prices. 

Business on the Corn-Market is, as 
is usually the case at this season, ex- 
tremely dull; Wheat is with’ difficulty 
maintained at the present prices, al- 
though the recent arrivals have not been 
large; very considerable quantities of 
Barley from Scotland and Ireland, and 
of Oats from the former place, have 
lately arrived, and have rendered sales 
in them very heavy. In Bonded Grain 
scarcely any business is doing in any de- 
scription, 

The English Stock Market has pre- 
sented very slight variations during the 
past month : with occasional complaints 
of the scarcity of money the Market has 
been but little affected. Some very ime 
portant alterations have, however, occut- 
red in the Foreign Market, and particu. 
larly in Spanish Bonds, where the alter- 
nations of opinion as to the course likely 
to be pursued by the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange have led to considerable 
fluctuations. That opinion is now un. 
derstood to be favourable to the recep- 
tion of the Certificates of the new loan, 
and under that impression the Cortes 
Bonds have now acquired a degree of 
stability to which they have long been 
strangers. 

The following are the highest and 
lowest prices at which business has been 
dove in the principal securities during 
the month, and the closing quotations 
on the 27th. 

ENGLISH PUNDS. 
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YORERIGN FUNDS. SUARES. 

Helgian Se 2 ae oe ee nn en ee 

rasiiien « . » Th 7 ee SD Bolanos . : z , ia 9 

Chiles . . ~ Be Sie Be 4 — an, Imperial ° ; ; 26 7 

Colombian. . » wor 324 382 ; ‘vlumbian . . : ° . lt 124 
Danish . : . Faq Te 76 ‘ oa Monte . : : ‘ , 2 830 
Duteh, 2g percent. . 53g 55) 54g ¢ United Mexican. «— - : at 4 
Ditton, Spercent. . 995 100 = 90% t British Iron :e 2 : . 2 3 
Mexican. ° 2 ee es Canada Company e ° 44 5 
Portuguese New) . “24 S6j bs, 6 Provincial Bank of Ire ed ; 4le 28 
Russian =. . « 105, 1074 107 t Greenwich Railway . : ° lit } 
Spanish . ° ° Sia 66 5 i 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


-—_—- —_—-— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following is a list of the new Administration: — 
Sir Ro Peel ..c..0ceceeeeseeeFirst Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 


Mr. Goulburn oo... .cceeeeeees Secretary ot State for the Home Department. 
Duke of Wellington .....+.+. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Tard Aberdeen 2. .ce cece eee Colonial Department. 

Tard Lyndhurst .......056. ..Lord Chancellor, 

Karl of Rosslvn.......+..+.+. President of the Council. 

Lord Wharneliffe ........606. Lord Privy Seal. 

Bae. A. Bavtee cccecccceces ... President of the Board of Trade. 

Sir G. Murray ..... eeeeeeees Master-General of the Ordnance. 


Sir K. Koatchbull .........+.Paymaster of the Forces. 

Barl de Grev .....ecee0e0. 00. Pitst Lord of the Admiralty. 

lord Ellenborough ..........++President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Herries ........05: oees  Seeretary-at-W ar. 

Sir Henry Hardinge ..........Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
CW. W. Wynne .....0.+...eChancellor of the Dachy of Lancaster. 


Sir EK. Sugden ........0+.+...+ Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Lord Granville Somerset ......Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
Lord Jersey. .cee.ceceeeeeese Lord Chamberlain, 

Karl of Haddington ..........Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


S , re’ P « 4 .* . : > 4 e 
it George Clark, Bart. t Joint Secretaries to the Treasury, 


Sir T. Fremantle, Bart...... 

Bard Mahon ...cecsseccecs .. Under Foreign Secretary, 

Right Hon. G. R. Dawson .....Seeretary of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Bonham ............ . Storekecy ver of the Ordnance. 

Sir J. Searlett ......0.00.0++-Lord C hief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Sir F. Pollock. o...sceecsecees . Attornes -General. 

Sir W. Follett ........ + +eess Solicitor-General, 


Sir William Rae, Bart.........Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

Lord Edward Somerset... .....Surve yor General of the Ordnance. 
Colonel Perceval .......¢. -Treasurer of Ordnance. 

Sir John Beckett, Bart. . Judge- \dvocate-General, 

Mr. Winthrop Praed......... » «Secretary to the Board of Control. 


Commisssioners for India— 


First Commissioner ...........Lord Ellenborongh. 
Second oo. .eecceececeeecessesRight Hon, J. Sullivan. 
Third ...ccccecececcesceeessSir Alex. C. Grant. 
POUIED co vcccccceccccccccccctlt, Pianta. 


The additional Irish appointments are — 


Mr. Serjeant Pennefather— Attorney-General. 
Mr. Devonsher Jackson—Solicitor-General, 


Sir Wiliam Gosset: is likely to continue Under Secretary. 
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THE COLONIES, 
WEST INDIFS, 


Jamaica.—The House of Assembly met on the 7th October. The go- 
vernor said he had called them early to insure their return to their homes 
before the holidays, to call their attention to the establishment of new 
assize courts, and ask for power to issue special commissions for the 
improvement of the militia. He also stated that he considered it quite 
impossible to carry on the new system of apprenticeship with the present 
number of magistrates, and that he had sent home strong remonstrances 
on the subject. The last part of the governor's speech is no less satisfac- 
tory than important: it is— 

“ When last I took my leave of you, I expressed my confidence that the 
gloomy anticipations of violence expected to be attendant on the late great 
change in the state of the labouring population were unfounded ; so great 
a change as that which has lately taken place the annals of history do not 
recount, And, enabled as I am with truth to state that it has not been 
accompanied by the loss of one drop of blood, have we not cause, as I pre- 
dicted, for mutual congratulations ? That some inconveniences and irre- 
gularities have arisen from various causes it is impossible to deny, but I 
am glad to find they have in every instance, save one, been of minor 
importance,” 

On an answer to the address being moved in the House of Assem- 
bly, a long debate ensued, in which it was contended that a greater 
number of magistrates would only increase the difficulties and impede the 
working of the system. The result of the debate, however, is not given. 
A committee was, however, appointed to’ inquire into the causes of the 
general discontent among the apprentices, and forty summonses had 
already been made out. An almost universal determination on the part of 
the opaveevess not to work for wages during their own hours is said to 
have been entered into. 

From Demerara we learn that the Superior Court of Criminal Justice 
had concluded the trials of the negroes implicated in the disturbance at 
Essequibo, and the Governor had issued a proclamation approving of the 
sentences passed as follows :— Damon, of plantation Richmond, to be exe- 
cuted; Frederick, of plantation Devonshire Castle, to be transported for 
life to New South Wales, and kept to hard labour. Fothergil, of planta- 
tion Belle Alliance ; Bob, of plantation Lima; and William, are all to be 
transported for fourteen years to New South Wales. Thirty-two other ap- 
prenticed labourers, sentenced to imprisonment and to be publicly flogged, 
the Governor had granted a free pardon to, in the hope that the fate of the 
above-mentioned five misguided men would be sufficient to uphold the 
supremacy of the law. Damon was executed on the morning of the 13th 
of October. 


At St. Kitt’s, the proclamation of the Governor had been misunder- 
stood and riots succeeded, all the men-of-war on the station being obliged 
to go there. 


At Tortola, two men had been arrested for the murder of one of their 
associates; and inthe Danish colony of St. Thomas two were under sen- 
tence of death for setting fire to the theatre. 


From Grenada, we learn that several men of colour had been excitin 
the negroes there to attack the white population, and had publicly insult 
some of the magistrates. 


KAST INDIES. 
The provisions of the new charter, empowering all natural-born subjects 
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of his Majesty to hold lands, had been acted upon, a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Agra having applied to the Commissioners to hold lands 
in his own name, to which request the Government had acceded. The 
injurious prohibition of Europeans holding lands would thus no longer 
oppose an obstacle to the improvement of the country. 


CANADA, 


Recent accounts state that a very serious run had been made upon the 
Montreal bank for a period of four days: it had, however, ceased ; but not 
until the bank had disbursed specie to the extent of 20,000/., and the 
parties connected with the bank had been kept in a state of activity during 
that period.— The fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence had generally failed 
during the past season, which was the case with all se ground, except 
that part of the coast of Labrador in the vicinity of Belle Isle.—The House 
of Assembly of Prince Edward's Island had been dissolved, and the writs 
for the new election were returnable for the 29th of December, 


FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


Tre great subject of interest in the French papers is the debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the late double changes in the Government. 

The debate terminated in the adoption, by a considerable majority, of 
the ordre du jour motiré, by which its vote for passing to the order of the 
day is coupled with an expression of satisfaction with the ministerial ex- 
planations of the policy of the government, as finding nothing in that policy 
otherwise than conformable to the principles contained in its address. 

Another resolution was moved by M. Sauzet, the Deputy from Lyons, 
whose name is remarkable for his eloquent defence of the Polignac ministry, 
as well as recently for its insertion in the list of the three days’ Cabinet, 
though, like M. Bresson, his distance from the capital prevented him from 
taking any part in its councils—that the Chamber should pass simply to 
the order of the day. This was, of course, lost by the adoption of the first 
resolution. The numbers were, 184 to 117. Majority for Ministers, 67. 


PORTUGAL. 


The marriage of Donna Maria to the Duke of Leuchtenberg by proxy 
took place on the Ist ult. at the Cathedral, Lisbon. The Patriarch, assisted 
by the Archbishop of Lacedemonia, performed the ceremony. The Royal 
cortege left the Palace of the Necessidades at half-past 11 o'clock. The 
streets were lined with troops, and her Majesty was attended by all her 
Ministers, Council of State, Officers of the Household, all the yh oe and 
by Deputations from the Chambers of the Peers and Deputies. The Duke 
of Terecira was proxy for the Duke of Leuchtenberg. The crowds of 
people present amounted to upwards of 60,000 ; and all the balconies alon 
the Carrera were filled with females, both on her way to the church oad 
from the chureh. The Queen was exceedingly well received by the people. 
It was about four o'clock when her Majesty reached the Palace, after 
which she stood at one of the windows whilst the troops and Nationa! 
Guards passed in review before her. The town was illuminated in the 
evening. Baron Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira left Lisbon on the 29th Nov. in 
the Don Pedro brig-of-war. Count Ficalho left also in the Soho steamer. 
These noblemen are to meet in London and proceed together to Ostend, to 
meet the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and accompany him to Lisbon. The 
Satraerdinary Gazette of December ist announces the various titles and 
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honours conferred by the Queen. Every one of the Ministers has received 
the grand cross of one order or other, the Duke of Palmella that of the 
Tower and Sword. Several gentlemen have received the title of Honorary 
Councilors. Don Francisco de Almeida, who was until lately Portuguese 
Minister in Paris, M. Abreue Lima, who was in London, the Duke of 
Palmella’s son, and others, have had the titles of Count and Marquis con- 
ferred on them, Count Ficalho has been made a Marquis. Barons Sa da 
Bandeira and Pico de Coleiro have been raised to the dignity of Viscounts, 

M. Silva Carvalho has laid his budget before the Portuguese Chamber. 
It shows a somewhat large deficit, but there is every reason to expect that a 
sum will very shortly come in part payment of the debt due by the Brazils, 
which would reduce the deficit to something very inconsiderable. “ Things, 
generally speaking,” says the Times’ correspondent, “ look well; the 
people at large have great confidence in the good management of the 
finances by M. Silva Carvalho, as well as his well-known ultra-reform 
principles, 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


His Royal Highness William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, was in his 
fifty-eighth year, being born in January, 1776, at Rome, whither his father 
went shortly after his private marriage, on the 6th of September, 1766, 
with Maria, the Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave—a match which so 
highly incensed his brother, George the Third, that he refused to receive 
the bride at Court, and was also the cause of bringing in and passing the 
Royal Marriage Act. Their union was not generally known until 1772, 
when, in consequence of the Bill just named, the Duke thought proper 
wer 80 to acknowledge the Duchess as his wife, and in 1776 returned to 

tngland, when, soon afterwards, a reconciliation took place between his 
Royal Highness and the King, and his children by the Duchess were 
acknowledged as his legal heirs. Of these but two survived—the late 
Duke, and his sister, the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 

The Duke completed his education at Cambridge, under Dr. Beadon ; 
and had scarcely quitted college before he entered the army. 

In 1805, on the death of his father, he succeeded to the title ; and, on 
the motion of Lord Henry Petty, (the present Lord Lansdowne,) who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, his allowance was increased to 14,000/, 
a year; and, greatly to his credit, his Royal Highness has always kept 
within the bounds of his income. 

In politics, until within these few years, the Duke generally voted with 
the Whigs; and while the Bill of Pains and Penalties against Queen Ca- 
roline was pending, he uniformly acted in her Majesty's favour. 

In 1816, the Duke married his first cousin, the Princess Mary, the 
fourth daughter of George the Third, and is said to have stipulated that it 
should by no means be expected to influence his political eonduct. 

Besides being a Knight of the Garter and a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath, his Royal Highness was Ranger of Bagshot Park, and Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The military career of the Duke was as follows :-—The first commission 
of his Royal Highness was that of Captain in the First Foot Guards, with 
the rank of Colonel, and dated 11th of Mareh, 1789. In Mareh, 1794, his 
Royal Highness, then Prince William, went to Flanders to join his com- 
pany in the first battalion, and on the 16th of April was appointed to the 
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command of a brigade, consisting of the 14th, 37th, and 63d regiments. 
On the 17th, he was employed in the column under Sir W. Erskine, who 
ordered his Royal Highness to attack the village of Vremont, in which he 
succeeded, and received the General's thanks in the field. His Royal 
Highness was immediately afterwards appointed to the command of the 
115th regiment, (4d of May, 1794,) and had a letter of service as Colonel 
on the Staff, and to do the duty of a General Officer in the army, in which 
capacity he served the whole of the campaign. On February 16, 1795, his 
Royal Highness received the rank of Major-General, November 8, same 
vear, he was appointed Colonel of the 6th regiment of foot. While Major- 
General, he was appointed (1799) to the command of a brigade comprising 
two battalions of the 5th and two of the 35th, forming a part of the Duke 
of York's army. On the 19th, this brigade was attached to the column 
commanded by Lieutenant-General Dundas, In the course of the morn- 
ing, the whole of it was, by degrees, detached, excepting the first battalion 
of the 35th, with which, only 600 strong, his Royal Highness was called 
onto support the Russians. Finding that Lieutenant-General Hermann 
was made prisoner, and Lieutenant-General Geripsdorf killed, and that 
the command hed devolved upon himself, the Duke determined to attack 
the village of Schorel, from which he found Major-General Manners’ bri- 
gade was retreating, closely pursued by the enemy in great force. Prince 
William, covering the Major-General’s retreat, ordered him to form in his 
rear, and with this reinforcement his Royal Highness advanced to the 
attack, carried the village and the wood skirting it, and, ee the 
enemy up the sand-hills, drove him back upon Bergen. His Royal High- 
ness, on the 4th of October, made a rapid advance to Schermerhorn, 
Daendels having retired to Viemerut with the main Dutch army, 8000 
strong, abandoning three guns, which were consequently taken by his 
Royal Highness’s brigade. On the 6th of October, the Duke received 
orders to retreat, and falling back, took up his former position, in which 
he was attacked by General Daendels, with a force of 6000 men. General 
Dumonceau supporting General Bonhomme, was repulsed by six companies 
of the 35th, under Colonel Massey, directed by his Royal Highness. At 
this moment, Daendels, with 5000 men, advanced upon the left towards a 
small work which had been cut across to the depth of nine feet. His 
Royal Highness had scarcely 600 men to oppose to this corps; and being 
ordered to retire, effected his retreat without the loss of a single man, car- 
rying off his guns, baggage, Ke. 

November 13, 1799, his Royal Highness received the rank of Lieutenant- 
General ; April 25, 1808, that of General ; May 26, 1809, appointed to the 
Coloneley of the 3d Guards, now the Scots Fusileers. In 1816, his late 
Majesty, by special warrant, conferred on the Duke the title of Prince of 
the Blood Royal, on the occasion of the marrage of his Royal Highness 
with his cousin, the Princess Mary. He died on the 30th of November. 


JAMES HEATH, ESQ. 


James Heath, Esq., a Member of the Royal Academy, and for more than 
half a century one of the most eminent engravers in Europe, died at his 
house in Coram-street, aged seventy-eight years. He had long retired 
from the profession. Mr. Heath was the early associate and friend of 
Stothard, the artist: they may be said to have commenced their career of 
popularity and distinction at the same time. The old “ Novelist's Maga- 
zine, published by Harrison, is adorned by the delicately-finished engrav- 
ings of James Heath, from the imperishable drawings of Thomas Stothard, 
These two celebrated men were also employed by that munificent patron 
of the fine arts, the late Mr. John Bell, of the Strand, to furnish the ex- 
qwisite embellishments to his splendid editions of the British Poets ; indeed, 
it may be said that Mr. Bell was the first publisher who gave employment 
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to those two eminent artists. The “ Death of Major Pearson,” from a 
painting by West, and, as a companion to it, the “ Death of Nelson,” from 
a painting by the same artist; the ‘“ Dead Soldier,” from a picture by 
Wright, of Derby ; a whole-length of General Washington, engraved from 
American Stuart's well-known portrait in the possession of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; and the portrait of Pitt, from the statue at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, are a very few of the many lasting specimens of Heath's graphic 
excellence. In private life, Heath was esteemed and loved by the large 
cirele in which he was known, He was a delightful companion, abounding 
with entertaining anecdotes and stories, relating to the eminent persons 
with whom he had associated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, West, Stothard, F. Reynolds, Morton, John Kemble, Miles Peter 
Andrews, Wroughton the actor, and, to the end of his life, Jack Bannister, 
(who, we rejoice to say, survives him in excellent health,) were his attached 
friends. Although his engravings were highly prized in all the principal 
cities of Europe, we question if his visit to the Continent extended beyond 
Calais, on an occasion when Jack Bannister was his companion, and who 
often tells a humorous story of an occurrence that happened to them eat 
Dessein’s Hotel. Heath was a widower when he died. He has left behind 
him three children —George, serjeant-at-law ; Charles, the eminent en- 
graver ; and Mrs. Hamilton, who is understood to be almost equal to her 
brother as a professor of the graphic art. Godefroy, of Paris, who en- 
graved the celebrated “ Battle of Austerlitz,” from the splendid painting 
by Gerard, was a pupil of Mr, Heath. 


THOMAS PRINGLE. 


[We extract from the “ Athenwum" the following brief obituary of this 
estimable and amiable man; adding our own testimony to that of our 
contemporary, as to the moral worth, kindly manners, and high talents of 
Mr. Pringle. ] 

Mr. Pringle was born in Tiviotdale, a romantic pastoral district in the 
south of Scotland, of which he has left some pleasing remembrances, in 
the poetry which from time to time he gave to the public. Mr. Pringle 
applied himself early in life to literature, as a profession ; and was con- 
cerned in the establishment and early management of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine; shortly after, however, he chose to follow the fortunes of his family, 
who became settlers in South Africa. There, after a time, Mr. Pringle 
entered into some literary speculations in Cape Town, which, however, he 
was speedily forced to relinquish by the government, at a pecuniary loss 
of little less than 10002. Upon the failure of these speculations, Mr. Prin- 
gle returned to England; and his services were soon after engaged by the° 
Anti-Slavery Society, as secretary to that body, a situation which he con- 
tinued to hold until within these few months, when the object of the society 
was accomplished; and the duties of which responsible office he dis- 
charged, not merely as one expected to Jabour for hire, but as one whose 
heart was in the cause of humanity and justice. 

Mr. Pringle is also favourably known to the public as a sweet and graceful 
poct. His “ Ephemerides’ abound in graphic pictures of African scenery ; 
and are rich in evidences of the kind and Christian spirit which accom- 
panied the writer, in all that he did or wrote. As the Editor of “ Friend- 
ship's Offering,” too, Mr. Pringle brought to his task a sound judgment 
and a refined taste. The last work in which he was engaged, and which 
he finished only a month or two ago, was the revision of his volume, 
entitled “ African Sketches,’ with a view to a second edition, which, we 
believe, will soon appear. 

Early last summer, the rupture of a blood-vessel confined Mr. Pringle to 
a sick bed, and greatly reduced the energies of a naturally strong constitu- 
tien; and towards the autumn it became apparent, that, for the preser- 
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vation of life, a removal to a warmer climate was indispensable. Mr, 
Pringle's cireumstances not permitting a trial of the south of Europe, he 
again turned his thoughts towards the Cape; the necessary ay eye 
were hastily completed ; the passage-money paid; and it wanted but three 
days of the time appointed for sailing, when a diarrhoea began to show 
itself, under which the powers of nature, already enfeebled by confinement, 
speedily sank, and on Friday morning, the 5th inst., he died peacefully, 
and without a struggle ; exhibiting to the end that moral courage for 
which he had ever been remarkable, and supported by the recollection of a 
well-spent life, and by the hopes that spring from religion, Few men 
were richer in friends than Mr. Pringle; among their number we might 
enumerate most of the literary men of the day, and very many of those 
public men, who have made philanthropy the beacon of their political 
career; and although Mr. Pringle discharged during many years, with a 
fearless and honest zeal, the duties of an office which exposed him to the 
bitterness of party spirit, no man perhaps ever had fewer enemies, or 
descended into the grave with fewer animosities. 


THOMAS SAY. 


We learn from the National Gazette (U.S.), that this distinguished 
American naturalist died on the 10th of October last, at New Harmony, 
State of Indiana, in the forty-seventh year of his age. We copy from that 
paper the following particulars of his literary and scientific labours :— 
‘To his native genius, supported by untiring zeal and indefatigable re- 
search, the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia is indebted for 
its opening reputation. Mr. 8. was among the earliest members, if not 
one of the founders of this institution. His original communications to 
the society alone, in the most abstruse and laborious departments of 
zoology, crustacea, testacea, insecta, &c., of the U. S., occupy more than 
800 printed pages of their journal. His essays published in the Transac- 
tions of the Amencan Philosophical Society, the Annals of the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York, in Silliman’s Journal, &e., are equally 
respectable, perhaps equally numerous. His contributions to the Ame- 
rican Encyclopedia, though highly valuable, are not so generally known, 
Hlis separate work on American Entomology and another on Concholo 
have met with the approbation of the learned. With the brilliant results 
of his laborious exertions as naturalist to the two celebrated expeditions 
by the authority of the U. S. government, under command of Major, now 
Lieutenant-Colonel S. H, Long, the reading public is already familiar. 
Some years previously, he accompanied Mr. M‘Clure and other kindred 
spirits on a scientific excursion to the Floridas. The pages of the 
Academy's Journal were subsequently enriched by the fruits of this under 
taking. These expeditions, with occasional excursions, made with similar 
views, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, constitute the only interruption to a 
laborious course of studies, steadily and unostentatiously pursued in his 
native city, in which many departments of natural science were success- 
fully cultivated and extensively enriched by his observations and dis- 
coveries. Our lamented friend had recently devoted much of his time to 
the publication of his work on American Conchology, elucidated by ex- 
pensive plates. He might have continued thus usefully employed for 
many years, had not the climate on the Wabash proved injurious to his 
health ; he repeatedly suffered fiom attacks of fever and dysenteric affec- 
tions, by which a constitution originally robust and inured to hardships 
materially suffered. A letter announcing the sad catastrophe, which de- 
— society of one of its worthiest members, and science of one of its 

ughtest ornaments, informs us that Mr. S. suffered another attack of a 
disorder similar to that by which his constitution had already been shat- 
tered, about the Ist of October: on the 8th, the hopes of his iriends were 
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flattered by a deceitful calm; on the day following, these hopes were 
chilled, he appeared sinking under debility, when on the 10th death came 
over him like a summer cloud. He died intestate and without issue, but 
left with his wife verbal directions relative to the final dispositions of his 
library and Cabinet of Natural History.” 


N. G, DUFIEF, ESQ. 


Nicolas Gouin Dufief was born at Nantes, and it is supposed in 
the year 1776. He was the son of the Count and Countess Dufief, 
the latter-of whom acted so conspicuous a part in defence of the 
Royal Family at the commencement of the French Revolution.* M, 
Dufief, though then only about fifteen years old, served under the 
same standard, and received certificates of his zeal and fidelity. The 
ill success of the Royal cause ruined the hopes and_ resources of his 
family, and rendered his personal exertions necessary for his support. He 
rec to the West Indies, probably with no very definite views as to 
iis future course, and from thence to Philadelphia. While preparing to 
commence the study of the English language, under a tutor, the sudden 
“~~ of the yellow fever scattered the population of Philadelphia, 
and M. Dufief sought a retreat from contagion at Princeton, in New Jer- 
sey. Here he again turned his mind to the study of the English language, 
but a preliminary difficulty presented itself. In the urgeney of his flight he 
had left his grammars behind him: to recover them was impossible, for 
all communication with Philadelphia was cut off, and none were to be had 
in Princeton. After spending several days in listlessness and vain regret, 
he determined, with characteristic energy, to attempt the acquisition of 
English through the medium of the books in his possession. Princeton 
possessed a seminary of some eminence, but none of the teachers were 
sufficient masters of French to be of any service to M. Dufief in his 
studies. Ina few months, though entirely unassisted, he had made consi- 
derable progress, and, animated by his success, he persevered until he 
finally attained a mastery of our tongue, by a method essentially the same 
as that which he afterwards propagated with so much zeal and success, 
After extensively diffusing his system in the United States, he came to this 
country, in which he resided until his death, which took place at his house 
at Pentonville, on the 12th of April last. 

The principal works he produced were, “ Nature displayed, in her Mede 
of teaching the French Language,” in 2 vols., 8vo., of which the 12th edition 
was lately published; a work for the study of the Spanish language, on the 
same principles; and his invaluable “ French Dictionary.” He also pub- 
lished, in America, an “ Essay on the Philosophy of Language ;” and a 
powerfully written pamphlet in reply to an attack made upon him by an 
American. During the latter period of his life, he had been preparing two 
or three other important works, by which it is understood he expected to 
effect no inconsiderable improvement in the present principle of tuition, 
but we have not heard what progress he had made. 


* She was ia more than one hundred battles fought by her relative, General 
Charette; and though often at the head of the columns of the Royal army, never 
received a wound. fer interposition tended to save the lives of many, who, by the 
law of retaliation, would have been sacrificed, She was obliged ultimately to seek 
refuge in the Island of Jersey, with the two brothers of the om of this memoir. 
On the retarn of the Bourbons to Paris, this lady was invited to Court, and in- 
vested with the riband of the order of St. Louis; being the only female on whom it 
was ever conferred. 
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MARRIAGES ano DEATHS. 


Murried —At St. George's, Lord Ernest 
Nenee, youngest son of the Marquis of Alles- 
bury, to the Hon Misa Georgiana Beresford, 
eldest danehter of Viercount Decies. The Duke 
of Wellington gave away the bride. 

The Rev. H. Hatton, LL.D., and grandson 
of the lete Charles Hutton, LL.D. and F_RS., 
toe Aon Rachel, youngest davehter of the Rev. 
R. Cantley, Rector of Mouloe, Bucks, and 
Whatecott, Worwickshire. 

At Upton, Backs, Sir WilitanfC ootes Seton, 
Dart, of Pitmedden, to Eliza Henrietta, se- 
cond daughter of the late John Lumsden, Esq. 
of Cashboy, and relict of the late Capt. J. P. 
Wilson, of the Hon. East India Company's 
Service. 

At Stepney, George, fourth son of the late 
J. Harkness, Evg., of Ratcliff, to Agnes Jane, 
youngest danghter of the late G. Buchanan, 
Esq. of Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 

At Chilthorne Domer, Somersetshire, the 
Rev. Joba Carlyon, of St. Merin, Cornwall, to 
Pilea Jesse Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late G. Kingdon, Esq., of Frome Selwovud, So- 
mersetabire. 

In London, George Manning, Exq,, eldest 
con of Henry Manning. Exq., of Wonford 
Howec, to Emma Jane, daughter of the late 
Wim. Fowler Jones, Exq., of Ashurst Park, 
Kent. 

At Meerutt, in the East Indies, Johan Rose 
Holden Rese, Esq, Licetemant tn the Lith 
Light Dragoons, and youngest son of H. L. 
Rose, Feq.. of Bath, to Rmily Hall, cidest 
daughter of Major J. N. Jackson, CB. and 
Deputy Quartermaster General. 

Sir Alexander Malet, Bart, to Miss Spalding, 
dang! ter of Lady Brougham and Vaux. 


-_ —-—- 


Died.) —In the 57th year of his age, Charles 
Parbury, Feq. of Leadenhall street, and Sey. 
mour-place, Ruston square. 

G. Martin Leake, Feq., Chester Herald of 
the College of Armes, 


ee 


At Thames Ditton, Surrey, Mr. L. B, Seeley, 
of Fleet-street, in his G%h year, 

At Dublin, Lieut..Gen. Sir A. Fitegerald, 
formerly M.P. for Clare. 

At an advanced age, John Woods, Esq., of 
Chilgrove, an old and respected magistrate for 
Sussex, 

At Dominica, in the 3ist year of his age, in 
consequence of injuries received in the late 
hurricane, Edmund Plunkett Burke, Esq, 
First Puisne Judge of the island of St. Lucia, 
and late of the Inner Temple, London, and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

The Hon, and Rey. Vierce Meade, in his 
5sth year. 

At Trinidad, of over fatigue in discharge of 
his duty, Capt. Lewis James Hay, youngest 
son of the late Lewis Hay, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, and Chief Magistrate of the port of 
Spain. 

In South-street, Park-lane, the Right Hon, 
Elizabeth, Lady Kilmaine. 

At Humeerpore, Kast Indies, Richard Mil. 
bauke Tilghman, Esq., Commissioner of Re- 
venue and Cireult, and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Bundeleund, 

The Countess Matia Theresa Macnamara, 
Canoness of the Royal Chaptcr of St. Anne of 
Bavaria, daughter of James Macnamara, Esq., 
and niece of General Harold, late lo the Ba- 
Varian service, ¥ 

R. J. Powell, Esq, of Hinton, Hereford. 
shire, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for 
the county, aud Deputy Steward of the city, 

At Norwich, W. Simpson, Esq., a magis- 
trate, and many years lreasurer of the county 
of Norfolk, and Clerk of the Peace of the elty 
of Norwich. 

At Bryanston-square, T. Pringle, Eeq., for 
several years Secretary to the London Anti- 
Slavery Socicty, aged 46, 

At Peterborough-hbouse, Fulham, Sir C, E. 
Kent, of Pouton. house, near Grantham, and 
of Fornham, in Suffolk, Bart., in the 50th year 
of his age. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

The Bank of England's liabilities and 
assets on the average of the quarter from 
the 26th of August to the 18th of No- 
vember, were as follows :— 

wanna” Asscts. 


£ 
Circulation, 18,694,000 | Securities, 27,139,000 
Deposits, 12,606,000 | Bullion, 7,781,000 





431,363,000 | 435,919,000 
Royal Musical Festivel—Mr. Parry 
has published an official account of the 


splendid musical festival held in West- 
minster Abbey, dedicated by special per- 
mission to their Majesties. After giv- 
ing the various preparatory arrange- 
ments, a copious description of the Abbey 
is inserted, together with a detailed ac- 
fount of the performances, the names of 
all the vocal and instrumental perform- 
ers, stewards, Ac., together with the 
words of the vocal pieces, and a variety 
of other matter connected with the fes- 
tival, The number of persons present 
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at the rehearsal and performances 
were— 


First rehearsal ° - 1,400 
Second do. e ‘ 2.500 
Third do. ° » 2,800 
Fourth do, . ° 2,770 
First performance . « 2,409 
Second aa 2 2.581 
Third do. . e 2,477 
Fourth do. « ° 2,669 


Resides their M ijestics and suite, the dignita- 
ries of the Church, the directors, public 
press, &e. 


The receipts were— 
4 a¢ 
Hlis Majesty's donation . . 52 0 0 
Received at the four rehearsals 4.972 4 0 
Ditto at the four performances 16,516 10 0 


22,013 19 0 
The expenses were— 
Frecting boxes, galleries, plat 
forms, seats, orchestra, stalr- 
cases, organ frout, music-stands, 
retiring rooms, external barriers, 
covered ways, &c.; also the deco- 


rations, including materials 5704 6 1 
Principal vocal performers, semi- 

chorus and chorus e 3,786 4 6 
Instrumental performers . - 221713 6 


Erecting the organ, printing, copy- 

ing and hiring mosic, porters, &c, 611 17 6 
Printing books, bills, circulars, 

tickets, advertisements, door- 

keepers, ticket-takers, messen- 

gers, postage, stationery, gratul- 

ties, Ac. ° . e . 613 13 @ 


oe 


Total, deducting 498/. for books 

suid ° ° e 12,983 14 9 
Leaving a surplus of more than 90001, 
which was divided among the Royal 
Society of Musicians, the new Musical 
and Choral Funds, and the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. 


Enlargement of the Smithfield Martet. 
—At a Court of Common Council, Mr. 
Warren Hall presented the Report of 
the Committee of City Lands regarding 
Smithfield Market. He read many ex- 
tracts from it, from which it appeared 


that the Committee recommended the: 


enlargement of Smithfield, on its north- 
ern side—that the expenses would be 
70,0002. and 20,0001, and that it was ex- 
pedient that the enlargement should be 
adopted forthwith. He urged the 
amendment as a most requisite enlarge- 
ment and improvement. He concluded 
with moving that the Court do agree 
with the report. It was resolved that 
the report, as far as regarded the expense, 
shonld be adopted, but that the site of 
the alteration should be reconsidered. 


DEVON. 
Plymouth Breakwater —Our readers 
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are probably aware, that in consequence 
of a disagreement between the Govern- 
ment Officers and the contractors for the 
Plymouth Breakwater, the progress of 
this important national work has been 
suspended for the las: two years, We 
understand, however, that, under the 
recommendation of the law officers of the 
Crown, the points in dispute have re- 
cently been referred to the arbitration 
of Lieut.-Col. Fanshawe, of the Royal 
Engineers ; and we therefore hope that 
the work will be resumed with as little 
delay as possible. — Naval and Military 
Gazelle, 


HAMPSHIRE, 


A meeting of the London and South. 
ampton Railway Company took place 
for the purpose of receiving the first 
report. The report having been read, it 
appeared that the receipts had been 
$0,145/. Is. Sd. of which 30,0312. has 
been received as deposits on shares, and 
the remaining 114d. Is. 3d. as interest on 
Exchequer Bills. The payments, in- 
cluding 10,4667. 8s. 6d. for Parliamen- 
tary and law expenses; 4930/. for engi- 
neering and on account of works in 
progress ; and 4236/. 2s. 2d, for salaries 
and other expenses, amount to 20,730/. 
2s.7d. The balance in hand consists of 
4261. i3s. 3d. in the hands of various 
bankers ; 5168/. 15s.in Exchequer bills; 
and 11/. 108. Sd. in cash, The claims 
unliquidated are 8000/. for law costs ; 
1280/. to the engineer, and 3000/, in 
various other ways. From that part of 
the report addressed by the engineer of 
the directors, it appears that the works 
are proceeding in a satisfactory manner, 
In order, however, to prosecute them 
with vigour and effect during the win. 
ter, it is proposed to make a further call 
of 3/. per share. 

WALES. 

Newly Discovered Copper Mane.—We 
are happy to learn from an intelligent 
correspondent, that there has lately been 
discovered on the property of Lord 
Dinorben,in the parish of Llanwenllwyfo, 
Anglesey, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Parysand Mona mines, 
a very rich vein of copper. It is in 
many parts almost in a pure state; and 
much purer than even the copper used 
in the coinage of 17099; Sse reat | a 
question will arise for the deration 
of geologists and others who feel pleasure 
in Tecenthgnalenn these matters, whether 
the secondary stratum in which it is 
found, must not, at some remote period, 
have been acted upon by great and 
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ful heat, so as to dislodge the ore 
rom the stone, and run it in a state of 
fusion into the form in which it is now 
found. This discovery is very season- 
able, as the Parys and Mona mines, 
which have so long been a source of im- 
mense wealth to their proprietors, and 
of profitable employment to many hun- 
dreds of poor families, were become 
nearly exhausted ; at least so far as they 
had been explored. We trust, however, 
that this discovery will be not only of 
advantage to the proprietors, but also to 
the labouring population. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


It appears that the imports of cotton 
into the port of Liverpool during the 
month of October amounted to 20,758 
bales, of which 10,108 were from the 
United States. The quantity taken out 
of the market during the last month was 
56,050 bales, and the stock remaining 
on the 3ist Oct. was 149,000, This was 
considerably under the stock remaining 
on the 3ist of October last year, which 
was 237,500. The imports into Liver- 
pool during the first ten months of the 

resent year, ending the 31st Oct., were 

71,611. Theimports during the same 
period of 1833 were 734,021, and the 
total imports during the year, 843,879. 
The total sales at Liverpool, during the 
last month, were 118,000, of which 
37,000 were American, and 12,000 Ame- 
rican had been burnt. Of Surats, 4500 
had been taken on speculation. During 
the first three weeks of the last month 
business to a considereble extent was 
dove, at an advance of jd. to 4. per lb., 
but during the last ten days of the month 
the demand had been very limited, and 
the market was an eighth per lb. lower 
than the above quotation. 


The report of the fifth half-yearly 
meeting of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway Company has been pub- 
lished, from which it appears, that 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of the previous year, the increase 
in merchandize conveyed along the line 
has been 7727 tons, and in passengers, 
20,255 ; and that a profit on 
the half-year's business has accrued of 
34,6914. 16s. 4d, which enables the Com- 
ome Gb goede for that pe- 

iod, of 4/105, per 100/. share, leaving 

a reserved fund of upwards of 4000/, to 
meet contingencies——The total expen- 
diture on the construction of the rail- 
ap ane Same tated at 1,132,075/., 
the net profit between July, 1833, 








Warwickshire— Forkshire. 


and July, 1834, at 75,575/,, being at the 
rate of 6/. 13s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 


YORK. 


Hulland Selby Railway—We are glad 
to learn that the subscribers to the pro- 
jected Hull and Selby Railway continue 
to increase, shares being taken to the 
amount of upwards of 127,000. includ- 
ing fifty shares subscribed for by the 
Corporation of the Trinity-house, and 
thirty shares by R. Bethell, Esq, MP. 
Nearly 5000/. was obtained at Beverley 
a few days ago. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable that all friends to a measure so 
highly calculated to promote the pros- 
perity of the town, should come forward 
to take shares without delay. The 
plans, &c., have been deposited with the 
respective Clerks of the Peace, as re- 
quired by law.— Leeds Intelligencer. 


Ancient Coins —As one ‘of the work- 
men employed by Mr. Farrar, of Grove 
House, Pudsey, was removing the rub- 
bish out of the interior of a house he is 
rebuilding, he found a piece of money of 
Queen Elizabeth's coinage; in conse- 
quence, Mr. F. was induced to institute 
a further search, when, on removing a 
litle earth adjoining the very small part 
(about three yards and a half in length) 
of the old building, which he had not 
thought it necessary to take down to the 
foundation, he found a quantity of an- 
cient coins; and, perceiving a small 
aperture in the wall close by, he was 
also induced to remove a part of that 
wall, when he found a considerable quan- 
tity more, making altogether about 360 
pieces. As faras he has been able to 
ascertain the dates, they are, with very 
few exceptions, and those certainly not 
more recent, of the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., and the early part of Charles 
I. They are in a very good state of 
preeernen, and are twenty of them 

valf-crowns, the rest shillings and six- 
pences. 





The “ Advocate and Herald” states 
that the number of members of the Tem- 
ey Society in England and Wales 
s 101,448; of which there are in Lan- 
cashire 27,546, in Yorkshire 10,633, in 
Cornwall 10,539, in Middlesex 7,053. 
The next in nt of number is Glou- 
cestershire, 4,075. The counties highest 
in numbers from that downward to 
where do not exceed 1,000 are 
Durham, Cumberland, 


Cheshire, Devon, Warwick, Wilts, Sur- 
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Provincial Occurrences. 


rey, Kent, Northumberland, Essex, 
Derby, Berkshire, Stafford, Worcester, 
and Bucks, In Wales there are 1,795, 
and in Jersey 1,025 members. The in- 
crease reported during November last is 
2,628, and within the same period nine 
new associations. 


Election Statistics —The report of the 
Committee on Election Expenses, under 
the above head, shows the following re- 
sults :— 

Registered Membs. 
Electors. ret. 

In England, 40 counties have 344,564 i44 
And 185 cities, boroughs, 
and towns have . 274.649 327 


Totalnumber for England 619,213 47i 


In Wales, 12 counties have 25,815 Be 
And 14 districts of bo- 


roughs have 11,809 14 


Total number for Wales 37,124 29 


In Scotland, 30 counties have 33,115 30 
And 76 cities, boroughs, &c. 
have b ave 1,339 93 


Total number for Scotland 64,447 53 


In Ireland, 32 counties have 60,607 64 
And 34 cities and towns 


have ‘ . . 31.545 4l 


Total namber for Ireland 92,152 105 
Giving in England and Wales,656,337, 
and in the United Kingdom, 812,936, 
registered electors, in 1832 ; and taking 
the total number of representatives at 
Gag, the proportion will be, on the aver- 
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age of Great Britain, 1,303, and in the 
United Kingdom, 1,235 electors to one 
representative. 

Taking the gross population of the 
forty counties in England (exclusive of 
the population of the cities, boroughs, 
towns, and universities which are repre- 
sented) at 8,336,263, and the number of 
electors 344,564, there will be one elec- 
tor in every 24 of the population , whilst 
the gross population in the 185 cities, 
boroughs, and towns, being 4,754,742 
and the number of electors 274,649, 
there will be one elector in every 17 of 
the population, 

In Wales, the county population is 
609,871, and the electors are 25,815, so 
that there is one elector in every 23 per- 
sons; Whilst in the fourteen districts of 
burghs, the population being 196,311, 
and the electors 11,309, the proportion 
is one in seventeen, 

In Scotland, the county population is 
1,500,107, and the number of electors 
33,115, which will give one elector in 
every 45 persons ; whilst in the burghs, 
the population being 865,007, and the 
electors 31,332, the proportion is one in 
every 27 persons. 

In Ireland, the population of the 32 
counties is 7,027,500, the number of 
electors 60,607, and the proportion is one 
elector in every 115 of the population ; 
whilst the 34 cities and boroughs with 
31,545 electors, and a population of 
739,892, give a proportion of one elector 
in every 22 persons. 


NOMINATION OF SHERIFFS FOR 1835. 


Redfordshire—Charles James Metcalf, of 
Roxton; Richard Longuaet Orlebar, of Hin- 
wick; and Willfim Astell, of Everton, Eeqrs. 

Rerkshire —Charies Archer Honublon, of 
Welford Park; Bartholomew Wroughton, of 
Wooley Park; and Philip Pusey, of Pusey, 
Esqre. 

Bucks—Sir William Lawrance Young, of 
Prince’s Risborough, Bart.; the Right Hon. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, of Hall Barn, Bart.; and 
Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, of Shardoes, Eeq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon—John Fryer, of 
Chatteria; John Bates, of Benwick; and 
Henry Haynes, of Whittlesea, Eeqre. 

Cheshire—Wiiliam Astley, of Dackenfeld; 
Thomas Swettenham, of Swettenbam ; and 
Joseph Leigh, of Beimont, Eeqrs. 

Cornwali—Charies Prideaux Brune, of Place 
Padstow, John Baller, of Morval; and Thos, 
James Agar Robarts, of Landhydrock, Esqrs. 

Cumberland—Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, of 
Hutten Hall, Bart.; Richard Fergusson, of 





Harker Lodge; and Thomas Irwin, of Calder 
Abbey, Esqrs. 

Derbyshire—Ashton Nicholas Every Mos- 
ley, of Congreve Hall; William Bache Thorn- 
hill, of Stanton; and William Tarbat, of Oye- 
ton Hall, Eeqrs. 

Devonshire—Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, 
of Peamore; Henry George Cary, of Tor 
Abbey; and George Acland Barber, of Fre- 
mington, Eeqrs. 

Dorsetshire— John Samuel Wanly Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax, of Charborough, Feq.; Str 
Henry Digby, of Miotan Magna, Kat.; and 
Joseph Weld, of Lulworth, Eeq. 

Eesex—Thos. Wm Brameton, of Skreens; 
Geo. W. Gent, of Moyne Park, Steeple Bump- 
stead; and William Whittaker Maitland, of 
Loughton, Eeqrs. 

Gloucestershire— Sir Michael Hicks Hicks 
Reach, of Williametrip, Bart.: Henry Wen- 
man Newman of Thorabury Park; and Sem. 
Gist Gist, of Dixon House, Eeqrs. 
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144 Sheriffs. 


Herefordshire—John Bleeke Lye, of Here- 
ford; Richard Webb, of Donnington Hall; 
and David Ricardo, of Brinsop Court, Feqre 

Hertfordehire—Willlam Robert Baker, of 
Deyfordvury; William Franks, of Woodside ; 
and William Blake, of Denesbury, Eeqrs 

Keat~Johbn Ward, of Holwood, Feq.; Sir 
Kdward Cholmley Deering, of Surenden, Bt; 
and William Wells, of Redleaf, Esqrs 

Leicestershire—Charles Neville, of Holt; 
Thomas Frewen Turner, of Cold Overton; 
avd William Herrick, of Beaumanor, Feqrs. 

Lincelushire—Thomas Earle Welby, of Al 
lington Hall; Charles Chaplin, of Blankney, 
Keqrs.,; and Sir Montague Cholmeley, of Fas 
ton, Bart. 

Monmouthshire—George Rooke, of Lian 
dogo ; Charlies Marrivtt, of Diatou, Esqrs. ; 
and Sie Samuel Flayder, of Trastrey, Bart, 

Norfoik—Anthouy Hammond, of Westacre, 
Hudson Gurney, of Keawick ; and Robert 
Feliows, of Shottisham, Esqrs. 

Northimptonshire-Lewis Loyd, ef Over. 
stone, Eeq.; Willlam Harris, of Wootton 
House, Req ; and Willlam Willes, of Astrop, 
PF eq 

Northumberland — Bertram Midford, of 
Midford Castile; Thomas Riddle, of Felton 
Park, and William J, Chariton, of asleyside, 
F eqrs. 

Nottinghamshire—Henry Savilie Foljambe, 
of Fast Retford; George Walker, of East- 
wood; avd Christopher Neville, of Thorney, 
Reqre. 

Oxfordshire —Johbn Fane, of Wormsley, 
Thomas Stoner, of Stoner; and Joseph War- 
per Henley, of Waterperry, Esqrs 

Rutland—Godfrey Kemp, of Belton; 3. 
Stokes, of Caldecott; and Richard Wade, of 
Uppingham, Feqrs. 

Shropsehire—Sir Ferdinand Richard Acton, 
of Aldenham, Bart.; Thomas Beale, of Heath 
Hower, Keq.; and Sir Valdwin Leighton, of 
Leton, Bart. 

Somersetshire—William Manning Dodding- 
ton, of Horsington ; Thomas Leir, of Weston; 
and James Bennett, of North Cadbury, Evqrs. 

Staffordshire — Thomas Hawe Parker, of 
Park Hall ; Rdward Monkton, of Somerford; 
and Thomas Higgens Burne, of Loynton Hall, 
Feqrs. 

County of Southampton — James Rarlow 
Hoy, of Midenbury ; Henry Weyland Powell, 
of Lyndhurst; and Wm. Hughes Hughes, of 
Hellevue, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Negra, 

Suffo k— Richard Sayer, of Sibton; Thomas 
Halifax the elder, of Shimpling; and John 
Gibson, of Ipswich, Reqra. 

Surrey—James Rroadwood, of Lyne House; 
Charlies Barclay, of Bory Hill: and William 
Henry Cooper, of Paine’s Hill, Feqre. 

Suesex —Charles Dixon, of Stanstead Park ; 
John Davis Gilbert, of Kastbourne; and Joha 
James King, of Coates, Reqre. 


Warwickshire—Samuel Tertius Galton, of 
Leamington Priors, Esq.; the Hon, Charles 
Rertle Perey, of Guy's Cliff; and John Ward 
Rouehten Leigh, of Brownsover Hall, Esq.’ 

Wilt-hire—Henry Seymour, of Knoyle; 
Walter Lone, of Chalcott House, Eeqrs.; and 
Sir Frederick Hutchinson Harvey Bathurst, of 
Clarendon Park, Bart. 

Worcestershire —Sir Fdward Blount, of 
Morley Hall, Bart.; Sir Offey Penbury Woke 
man, of Perdiewell, Bart.; and the Hon. 
William James Coventry, of Earis’ Croome, 

Yorkshire — Richard Henry Roundell, of 
Gledstone, Esq.; Sir Thomas Aston Clifford 
Constable, of Burton Constable, Bart.; and 
William Rookes Crompton Stansfield, of 
Eshait Hall, Esq. 


WALES. 

Anglesey—Norris Matt. Goddard, of Tyny 
Pwll, Esq.; Wm. Hughes, of Plas Liandyfry- 
dog, Esq.; Robert Jones Hughes, of Plas 
Liangoed, Esq. 

Breconshire—Sir Edw. Hamilton, of Tre 
biashun, Bart.; John Liovd, of Dinas, Esq. ; 
Joseph Bailey, of Glanusk Park, Esq. 

Cardineanshire—Thomas Davies, of Nant- 
g¥Vilan, Esq.; Francis Thomas Gibb, of Hon- 
drefelin, Esq.; John Lieyd, of Alityrodyn, 
Esq. 

Carmarthenshire—FEdward Rose Tunno, of 
Liangenneck Park, Esq. ; Jos. Price Gwynne 
Holford, of Kilgwyn, Esq. ; John Wm. Lioyd, 
of Wanyrallt, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire —John Morgan, of Welg, 
Esq.; Wm. Watkin Edward Wynn, of Biaen- 
yewn, Esq. ; Robert Morris, of Perthilwydion, 
Esq. 

Denblghshire—J. Heaton, of Plas Heaton, 
Esq.; Sie Robt. Cunliffe, of Acton Park, Bart ; 
Samuel Sanbatch, of Hafodunos, Eq. 

Flintshire—Sir Edward Mostyn, of Talal, 
Bart.; the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, of Greding- 
ton; Charles Blaney Trevor Roper, of Plasteg, 
Esq. 

Giamorganshire-—-Charles Morgan Robinson 
Morgan, of Rupera, Esq.; Wyndham Lewis, 
of Greenmeaddow, Esq; Daniel Jones, of 
Bupert, Esq. 

Merionethshire—Richard Garnons, of Hen- 
dre-Manor, Esq.; Wilson Joties, of Dolfriog, 
Esq.; Sir Wm. Wynn, of Hendre-gwallan, 

K night. 

Montgomeryshire — Hugh Davis Grifiths, 
of Liechwead Garth, Feq.; Robert Peet, of 
Liandrinio, Esq.; Site OMey Penbury Wake- 
man, of Hom, Bart. 

Pembrokeshire—Nicholas Roch, of Cechea- 
ton, Esq.; William Bowen, of Milton, Fsq., 
Richard Liewhellin, of Tregnint, Esq. 

Radnorshire—Thomas Williams, of Cross- 
foot, ju the parish of Chiow, Exq.; William 
Pugh, of Lianbadarn Vyndd, Esq.; Kdward 
Rogers, of Stanage Park, Esq. 
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